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PREFACE  TO  VOL,  III, 


NEW  SERIE  S. 


It  is  with  a  lively  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  we  find 
ourselves  arrived  at  the  important  stage  of  the  completion 
of  another  volume  of  the  Arciiasologia  Cambrensis, 
being  fully  persuaded  that  it  will  in  no  respect  suffer 
from  a  comparison  with  its  predecessors. 

A  difficult  task  have  we  endeavoured  to  accomplish, — 
that  of  attending  to  the  wishes,  and  providing  proper 
intellectual  food  for  the  various  sections  of  our  antiquarian 
supporters.  Herein  we  think  that  we  have  not  been 
altogether  unsuccessful. 

Assuredly,  the  architectural  student  will  find  a  rich 
treat  in  the  elaborately  written  and  beautifully  illustrated 
Papers  on  Kidwelly  Castle  and  the  Antiquities  of  South 
Pembrokeshire. 

To  the  genealogist  the  articles  on  Irish  Families  of 
Welsh  Extraction ,  and  on  The  Family  of  Fitz-Warine, 
will  prove  of  great  interest. 

The  mediaeval  antiquary,  who  is  ever  on  the  look  out 
for  dry  and  musty  documents,  will  welcome  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  the  Welsh  Deeds ,  and  De  La  Roche  Charters. 


IV 


PREFACE. 


Our  indefatigable  correspondent  Mr.  Wynne  Ffoulkes 
has  supplied  us  with  the  means  of  keeping  the  Celtic 
archseologian  in  a  good  humour,  by  continuing  his  care¬ 
ful  account  of  his  examination  of  the  Welsh  tumuli. 

An  important  feature  of  the  present  volume  is  the 
critical  analyzation  of  the  Poems  of  Taliesin,  by  the 
Author  of  the  Literature  of  the  Kymry.  We  anticipate 
much  good  from  this  attempt.  The  historical  facts 
which  Mr.  Stephens  educes  from  the  compositions  of  the 
early  Bards  will,  in  a  great  degree,  help  to  illustrate  the 
obscure  annals  of  Britain  during  the  troubled  period  that 
succeeded  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  and  invest  those 
venerable  remains  with  a  value  that  has  not  hitherto  been 
accorded  to  them. 

The  gratitude  of  the  Members  of  the  Cambrian 
Archeological  Association  is  especially  due  to  Lord 
Dungannon,  and  Mr.  Wynne  of  Peniarth,  for  their 
judicious  excavations  at  Valle  Crucis  Abbey  during  the 
past  year,  of  which  an  interesting  account  is  given  in  the 
Journal.  May  their  noble  and  disinterested  example 
have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  others. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  tender  our  thanks  to  our 
friends  and  correspondents  for  the  kind  manner  in  which 
they  have  aided  us  towards  making  the  Archeologia 
Cambrensis  worthy  of  its  name,  particularly  to  Lord 
Cawdor,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Traherne,  E.  Rogers,  Esq.,  and 
J.  Peake,  Esq.,  who  have  liberally  contributed  towards 
the  illustration  of  the  same,  and  we  earnestly  hope  for  a 
continuance  of  similar  favours. 
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KIDWELLY  CASTLE. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  reader  who  places  before  him  the  two  sheets,  37 
and  41,  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  may  observe,  between 
the  ranges  of  Penbre  and  Mynydd-Sulen  on  the  east, 
and  Mynnydd-Garreg  and  Llangyndeyrn  on  the  west, 
a  valley  of  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  from  one 
and  a-half  to  three  in  breadth.  The  head  waters  of  its 
stream  spring  from  the  well  known  elevation  of  Mynydd- 
mawr,  and  its  mouth  opens  upon  the  Bristol  Channel, 
between  the  estuaries  of  the  Llwchwr  and  the  Towy,  in 
the  bay  of  Caermarthen. 

This  is  the  valley  of  the  Gwendraeth  (white-strath) — 
“  Gwendra  that  with  such  grace  delib’rately  doth  glide” — 

one  of  the  larger  rivers  of  Caermarthen.  West  of  this 
valley,  between  it  and  the  Towy,  but  of  much  smaller 
dimensions  than  either,  is  a  second  valley  and  stream, 
tributary  to  the  former,  and  bearing,  like  it,  the  name  of 
Gwendraeth  (“  fach,”  or  “  the  less,”  being  its  distinction). 
The  rivers  meet  in  a  sort  of  estuary,  chiefly  formed  by 
the  “  Gwendraeth-fawr.” 

These  valleys  are  traversed  by  the  roads  leading  from 
the  strait  and  tower  of  Llwchwr  to  the  castles  of  Llan- 
stephan  and  Caermarthen,  as  well  as  by  the  northern  and 
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originally  Roman  road  from  Swansea  to  Caermartlien, 
so  that  the  district  lies  in  the  way  between  England  and 
Pembroke  and  Cardigan,  and  was  in  consequence  known 
at  an  early  period  to,  and  often  crossed  by,  the  Norman 
invaders  of  South  Wales,  who  attached  considerable  im¬ 
portance  to  its  possession. 

The  castle  and  town  of  Kidwelly  are  placed  upon 
either  bank  of  the  Gwendraeth-fach,  on  the  verge  of  the 
hill  country,  here  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  marsh  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 

The  new  town,  parts  of  which  however  are  of  high 
antiquity,  with  its  church,  and  some  remains  of  a  priory, 
stands  upon  the  left  bank,  and  is  traversed  by  the  old 
road  from  Llwchwr  to  Caermartlien.  A  mile  east  of  the 
town,  the  road  crosses  the  Gwendraeth-fawr  by  an  ancient 
and  narrow  bridge.  Close  west  of  the  town  a  similar 
bridge  crosses  the  Gwendraeth-fach,  just  below  the  castle, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  suburb,  said  by  Leland 
to  be  the  original  town,  and,  in  his  time,  enclosed  within 
a  wall  with  three  gates. 

The  castle  stands  from  eighty  to  100  feet  above  the 
river,  on  the  right  bank,  here  steep  and  rocky.  It  thus 
protects  and  overawes  the  town  and  priory,  which  are 
opposite  to  and  below  it.  The  eastern  face  is  defended 
naturally  by  the  steep  and  the  river.  On  the  other  sides 
the  defences  are  wholly  artificial.  The  castle  weir  and 
a  leat  lead  the  water  from  the  river,  cutting  off  a  bend, 
to  the  mill,  which  is  placed  between  the  castle  and  the 
town  bridge. 

Kidwelly  is  distant  from  the  tower  of  Llwchwr,  eleven 
miles  ;  from  the  castles  of  Llanstephan  and  Caermartlien, 
five  and  nine  miles ;  and  from  those  of  Dryslwyn  and 
Dynevor,  thirteen  and  eighteen  miles. 

The  Gwendraeth  seems  to  have  derived  a  part  of  its 
name  from  the  “traeth”  or  “strath”  of  meadow  land* 
found  along  its  course,  the  fertility  of  which  may  have 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  town  and  priory  of  Kid¬ 
welly. 

Cydweli  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  commots  of 
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Eginoe,  one  of  the  four  cantrefs  or  hundreds  of  the  ancient 
county  of  Caermarthen,  which  included  Gower.  The 
adjacent  commot  of  Carnwyllion,  north  of  Kidwelly, 
contained  the  strong  pass  of  the  same  name,  and  is  often 
mentioned  in  local  records. 

The  lordship  of  Kidwelly  extends  from  the  Llwchwr 
to  the  Towy,  and  includes  the  parliamentary  borough  of 
Llanelly,  and  the  municipality  of  Kidwelly.  The  fran¬ 
chise  of  the  corporation  is  reputed  to  extend  beyond  the 
town,  around  the  castle  precinct.  Of  this  franchise  the 
mayor  is  the  lord,  holding  his  courts  in  the  town.  The 
courts  for  the  lordship  are  held  in  the  castle. 

Kidwelly  is  a  castle  of  the  Edwardian  or  concentric 
type,  slightly  modified  from  the  perfect  examples  of 
Beaumaris  and  Caerphilly.  It  is  composed  of  the  “  castle 
proper,”  containing  the  inner  and  outer  ward,  and  the 
“  outworks,”  containing  the  southern  and  northern  plat¬ 
forms. 

The  castle  is  in  plan  nearly  a  semicircle,  the  main 
ditch  forming  the  curve,  and  the  cliff  and  river  the  chord. 
The  long  axis  lies  north  and  south,  and  the  gateways 
are  at  opposite  ends.  The  whole  work  measures  440 
yards,  by  from  ninety  to  130,  and  covers  about  three 
acres. 

The  inner  ward  contains  the  drum  towers ,  the  cur¬ 
tains ,  the  chapel  tower ,  the  hall,  and  the  kitchen. 

The  drum  towers  are  four ; — the  north-west,  or  black 
tower;  the  south-west,  or  Astragun  tower;  the  south¬ 
east,  or  Margaret  Dun  tower;  and  the  north-east  tower. 
All  are  of  one  date,  and  nearly  of  one  pattern, — cylin¬ 
drical,  thirty  feet  diameter,  with  walls  nine  feet  thick. 
They  are  forty-four  feet  high,  with  a  battlement,  and 
each  has  a  well  stair  at  the  gorge,  terminating  above 
in  a  square  turret,  the  top  of  which  is  fifty-three  feet 
high.  Each  contains  a  “  souterrain,”  and  three  stages  of 
circular  chambers,  looped  outwards,  usually  with  three 
openings.  There  are  also  the  usual  “  sewer  chambers”  in 
the  walls,  and  doors  opening  upon  the  ramparts  of  the 
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curtains.  There  are  also  some  points  of  difference.  The 
chambers  of  the  south-west  tower  are  vaulted ;  the  rest 
have  timber  floors.  In  this  tower  the  souterrain  is 
entered  by  a  long  gallery  in  the  wall,  common  to  the 
south  curtain  and  the  kitchen,  opening  from  the  porter’s 
lodge.  This  is  the  “  porter’s  prison,”  and  possibly  the 
vaulting  was  to  allow  the  whole  tower  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  north-west  tower  is  cylindrical  below,  but 
above,  it  passes  into  a  sort  of  heart-shaped  plan,  pre¬ 
senting  towards  the  gorge  a  double  bow,  with  a  flat 
recess  between.  These  two  towers  cap  the  angle  of  their 
curtains,  and  are  engaged  in  about  one-fifth  of  their  cir¬ 
cumference. 

The  north-east  and  south-east  towers  are  placed,  not 
at  the  angles,  but  on  the  faces  of  the  north  and  south 
curtains,  close  to  their  east  ends,  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
river  cliff.  Besides  their  junction  with  the  curtains  of 
the  inner  ward,  they  are  connected  north  and  south  with 
that  part  of  the  curtain  of  the  outer  ward  which  is  built 
along  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  The  south-east  tower  is 
closely  connected  with  the  chapel  tower,  and  has  also  a 
door  opening  upon  the  curtain  of  the  outer  ward,  leading 
to  the  great  gate-house. 

The  curtains  are  four  in  number.  That  to  the  east  is 
irregular,  low,  and  weak  ;  the  cliff  has  been  considered 
its  defence.  The  other  three  are  six  feet  thick,  and 
eighteen  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  parapet.  Along  each 
is  a  rampart  walk,  having  a  parapet  pierced  with  loops 
and  a  rere  wall.  The  curtains  enclose  a  quadrangle  80 
yards  square. 

The  north  curtain  is  pierced  by  a  gateway,  six  feet 
wide,  with  a  low  drop  arch,  and  the  groove  of  a  port¬ 
cullis  worked  from  the  rampart ;  it  is  near  the  east  end 
of  the  wall,  and  nearly  opposite  the  northern  gate-house. 
This  curtain  is  pierced  by  two  loops,  which  seem  to  have 
been  defended  from  the  ground  level.  The  west  curtain 
has  three  loops,  two  of  which  opened  from  the  kitchen. 

The  south  curtain  is  pierced  near  its  centre  by  a  gate¬ 
way,  ten  feet  wide,  with  a  low  drop  arch  and  portcullis 
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groove.  The  wall  has  been  thickened  to  give  depth  to 
the  gateway,  and  possibly  to  allow  of  the  superstruction 
of  a  low  tower  above  it.  This  is  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  inner,  and  opens  towards  the  great  gate-house  of 
the  outer,  ward. 

The  chapel  tower ,  forming  part  of  the  east  curtain, 
deserves  particular  attention.  It  is  an  oblong  building, 
springing  from  a  rectangular  base ;  but,  as  the  two  outer 
or  eastern  angles  are  formed  by  buttresses,  each  of  which 
is  a  half  pyramid,  cut  diagonally,  the  plan  of  the  upper 
part  is  an  oblong,  with  the  two  eastern  angles  removed, 
so  as  to  form  an  apse.  As  this  tower  projects  some  way 
down  the  steep,  its  outer  face  is  fifty-six  feet  high,  and 
its  inner  only  twenty  feet.  Its  top  is  twenty-four  feet 
lower  than  that  of  the  contiguous  south-east  tower. 

Against  the  south  side  of  the  chapel  tower  is  a  small 
square  projection,  containing  a  vestry.  This  does  not 
rise  to  the  clerestory. 

The  chapel  tower  has  three  floors,  all  ceiled  with 
timber.  The  interior  is  twenty-six  feet  from  the  altar  to 
the  west  end,  and  eighteen  feet  broad.  The  east  wall  is 
six  feet  thick  ;  the  west  wall,  three  feet.  In  the  south¬ 
east  corner  is  a  mural  gallery,  leading  to  a  sewer  chamber 
below  the  vestry.  In  the  north-east  corner  is  a  well  stair. 
The  ground  floor  is  below  the  level  of  the  inner  ward, 
and  is  entered  by  a  curved  stair  from  the  adjacent  hall. 
The  next,  or  ground  floor,  is  on  the  level  of,  and  entered 
directly  from,  the  hall.  Above  this,  and  on  the  rampart 
level,  is  the  chapel.  This  includes  tw  o  tiers  of  windows, 
the  upper  being  a  clerestory,  and  is  entered  by  a  west 
door.  The  east  window  is  common  to  both.  It  is  a 
long  narrow  and  acutely  trefoiled  loop,  set  in  a  broad 
recess,  which  nearly  occupies  the  whole  east  division  of 
the  apse,  and  has  a  flat  drop  arch  with  a  plain  rib. 

In  the  face  next  south  of  the  altar  place  is  a  small 
trefoiled  piscina,  and  next  to  this  a  broad  recess  or  sedile, 
under  a  drop  arch.  On  the  south  side  a  small  acutely 
pointed  door  leads  to  the  vestry,  and  west  of  this  is 
another  recess,  with  a  flat  drop  arch,  and  in  it,  close  to 
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its  east  side,  a  loop,  long  since  blocked  up,  intended  to 
defend  the  nook  between  the  vestry  and  the  south-east 
tower,  and  to  rake  the  adjacent  curtain.  There  is  also  a 
trefoiled  loop  in  the  north  wall,  and  a  door,  long  closed 
up. 

The  clerestory  is  lighted  by  nine  windows,  three  on 
each  side,  and  three,  including  that  to  the  east,  in  the 
apse.  They  are  all  alike, — long,  narrow,  acutely  trefoiled 
openings,  within  broad  recesses,  plainly  ribbed,  and  with 
flat  drop  arches.  All  rest  inside  upon  a  string,  a  filleted 
half  round,  which  dips  to  pass  under  the  east  window. 
Between  each  pair  of  windows  is  a  plain  corbel  block  for 
the  roof  timbers.  There  is  nothing,  save  the  battlements, 
above  the  chapel.  The  walls  have  been  stuccoed.  The 
west  wall  has  neither  ashlar  dressings,  nor  string  course, 
and  is  of  different  date  and  inferior  work  to  the  rest  of 
the  tower. 

The  hall,  sixty  feet  by  twenty-five,  filled  up  with  the 
retiring  room  the  whole  east  side  of  the  inner  ward.  Its 
south  end  is  formed  by  the  south-east  tower,  the  circular 
face  of  which  has  been  patched  and  plastered  to  present 
a  flat  surface  towards  the  hall,  and  this  addition  shows 
still  the  height  and  pitch  of  the  hall  roof.  The  west  wall 
of  the  chapel  forms  part  of  the  east  wall  of  the  hall ;  and 
in  another  part  of  this,  which  was  also  the  outer  wall 
towards  the  river,  are  traces  of  a  window  recess,  like 
those  of  the  chapel.  Near  this,  also  connected  with  the 
chapel,  is  a  projecting  space  from  the  curtain,  which  may 
have  been  a  sort  of  oriel  or  small  chamber  attached  to 
the  hall.  In  the  west  wall,  at  the  south  end,  is  an  ashlar 
door  or  window  jamb.  The  west  wall  is  destroyed. 

The  retiring  room  is  of  the  breadth  of  the  hall,  and 
thirty  feet  long.  It  communicates  with  the  north-east 
tower.  Its  west  wall  is  tolerably  perfect.  It  has  been 
stuccoed,  and  includes  a  door.  The  cross  wall,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  place  of  its  door  opening  into  the  hall,  may  be 
traced.  A  trefoiled  and  recessed  loop,  of  the  date  of  those 
in  the  chapel,  remains  on  the  east  side,  in  the  curtain ; 
and  close  south  of  it  is  the  fire-place,  with  a  carved  base 
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to  the  chimney  shaft.  The  whole  of  the  east  curtain 
seems  to  have  been  employed  to  carry  the  roofs  of  the 
hall  and  retiring  room,  and  was  probably  defended  by  a 
battlement  accessible  from  the  roof  gutter.  The  com¬ 
manding  position  of  the  north-east  and  chapel  towers, 
and  the  steep  rise  from  the  river,  would  render  this  the 
least  accessible  side  of  the  castle. 

The  kitchen  is  placed  opposite  to  the  hall,  in  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  the  court.  It  is  thirty  feet  by  seventeen 
feet,  and  appears  from  its  remaining  gable  to  have  had  a 
highly  pitched  roof.  At  each  end,  north  and  south,  is  a 
large  fire-place,  with  magnificent  tunnels.  On  the  west 
side,  which  is  formed  by  the  curtain,  a  window  of  narrow 
opening  but  broad  recess  opens  into  the  outer  ward. 
Towards  the  south  end  is  a  third  fire-place,  of  smaller 
dimensions,  apparently  intended  for  stewing,  and  similar 
operations,  like  a  modern  hot  closet. 

In  the  east  wall  is  a  narrow  doorway,  placed  within 
and  on  one  side  of  a  wider  arch,  which  at  breast  high 
is  opened  to  its  full  breadth.  This  seems  to  have  been 
devised  to  allow  servants  to  carry  out  large  dishes  without 
opening  a  doorway  of  unnecessary  breadth.  On  each 
side  of  this  door  are  low,  broad  openings,  evidently  in¬ 
tended  for  buttery  hatches. 

The  north-west  angle  of  this  ward  is  occupied  by  an 
enclosure  forty-five  feet  square,  of  which  the  two  curtains 
form  two  sides.  It  is  walled  in,  and  may  have  contained 
offices  or  barracks. 

The  outer  ward  is  nearly  semicircular,  the  inner  ward 
being  built  upon  the  middle  of  its  chord.  Its  parts  are 
the  great  and  lesser  gate-houses,  the  curtains,  the  mural 
towers ,  and  the  offices.  The  inner  ward  has  no  ditch, 
and  the  space  between  the  walls  of  the  two  wards  is,  on 
the  north  side,  ninety  feet ;  on  the  west  side,  sixty  feet ; 
and,  on  the  south  side,  eighty  feet. 

The  great  gate-house  is  a  fine  pile  of  building.  It  is  an 
oblong  mass,  eighty  feet  broad  by  fifty  deep,  and  sixty- 
two  high.  The  gateway  is  eleven  feet  high,  and  eight 
feet  broad,  and  has  a  high  drop  arch.  It  is  placed  in  a 
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very  flat,  segmental,  arched  recess,  twenty  feet  high. 
The  sill  of  the  doorway  is  twelve  feet  above  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch,  and  on  either  side  it  is  flanked  by  a  conical 
round  tower,  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter  below,  and 
twenty  feet  above.  Above  the  gateway,  between  and  on 
a  level  with  the  top  of  the  towers,  runs  a  bold  machico¬ 
lation  of  three  flat  arches  upon  two  corbels. 

The  gate-house  has  a  circular  projection  eastward 
towards  the  river ;  and,  at  its  north-west  angle,  a  square 
turret  terminates  in  a  watch-tower,  which  rises  ninety- 
three  feet  above  the  court,  and  is  known  as  “  Pigin 
tower.”1 

The  portals,  both  towards  the  field  and  towards  the 
court,  have  plain  chamfered  ribs  in  ashlar ;  the  portal 
vault  is  turned  in  rubble,  with  a  portcullis  groove  at 
either  end.  The  gates  open  inwards,  so  that  the  gate¬ 
house  could  be  defended  on  either  side.  There  are  also 
three  chases  in  the  vault,  intended  for  the  passage  of 
gratings.  The  middle  one  appears  to  have  been  long 
closed  up. 

The  drawbridge  dropped. across  the  moat,  here  reduced 
sixteen  feet,  upon  a  pier  connected  with  the  barbican. 

Entering  by  the  great  gate,  on  the  right  and  left  are 
dungeons  and  guard  chambers,  with  loops  commanding 
the  approach.  The  doorways  are  small,  with  arches 
nearly  half  round,  or  very  slightly  pointed.  One  cham¬ 
ber  on  the  right  contains  a  large  domed  water  tank  below 
the  floor,  two  singular  recesses  in  the  wall,  and  a  sewer 
room.  A  well  stair  at  the  north-west  angle  leads  to  the 
first  floor,  which  is  also  reached  by  an  exterior  and  state 
staircase  from  the  court,  under  which  is  a  porter’s  lodge. 
The  subterranean  chambers,  and  those  on  the  ground 
floor  are  vaulted. 

The  first,  or  principal  floor,  contains  a  state  room, 
forty  feet  by  seventeen  feet,  with  two  large  windows 
opening  upon  the  court,  and  a  fire-place  between  them. 
The  windows  appear  to  have  been  of  two  lights,  trefoiled, 

1  From  “  Pigwn,”  a  turret,  or  beacon,  in  Welsh. — H.  H.  K. 
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and  they  are  placed  in  large,  flat,  segmental  recesses.  The 
roof  has  been  of  timber,  flat,  and  rather  low.  On  the 
same  floor  are  three  attendants’  rooms,  and  a  portcullis 
chamber ;  and  on  the  east  side,  over  the  tank  room,  is  a 
vaulted  kitchen,  with  a  large  fire-place  and  oven.  From 
the  kitchen  a  small  door  leads  to  the  east  rampart,  and 
along  it  to  the  south-east  drum  tower.  Two  well  stair¬ 
cases  lead  to  the  second  floor,  which  contains  also  a  large 
chamber,  with  windows  of  two  lights,  and  trefoiled, 
opening  upon  the  court,  and  a  fire-place.  Here  also  are 
several  bedrooms,  with  doorways  of  carved  ashlar.  This 
floor  seems  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  persons 
of  condition.  The  well  stair  at  the  north-west  angle 
is  continued  upwards  to  the  watch  tower  ;  and  from  near 
this  stair  a  narrow  door  leads  to  the  rampart  of  the 
curved  curtain,  and  so  to  the  mural  towers  of  the  outer 
ward. 

The  watch  tower  is  considerably  higher  than  any  other 
part  of  the  castle,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  over 
both  sea  and  land. 

The  lesser  or  northern  gate-house  is  in  great  part  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  appears  to  have  been  hastily  built.  It  is  on 
a  small  scale,  and  composed  only  of  two  half  round 
towers,  the  back  or  gorge  walls  of  which,  and  part  of  the 
portal,  have  been  destroyed.  There  appears  to  have  been 
an  upper  story  entered  by  a  staircase  in  the  adjacent 
western  curtain.  The  portal  arch  is  gone ;  but  there  are 
traces  of  a  drawbridge  which  worked  between  two  side 
walls,  looped  to  rake  the  ditch.  That  on  the  east  remains. 
The  portal  was  ten  feet  wide,  and  the  bridge  dropped 
with  a  span  of  about  eighteen  feet  upon  a  pier  still  re¬ 
maining,  and  projecting  from  the  counterscarp  of  the 
fosse.  The  bridge  walls  are  later  than  the  towers,  and 
these  probably  than  the  curtain.  This  gateway  is  placed 
at  the  north  extremity  of  the  outer  ward,  but  a  few  yards 
from  the  river  bank.  It  appears  to  be  an  addition. 

The  curtain  of  the  outer  ward  is  in  three  parts  ;  one, 
330  feet  long,  and  curved,  encloses  the  ward  on  the  west 
or  landward  side,  and  connects  the  gate-houses  with  the 
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mural  towers.  This  wall  is  six  feet  thick,  and  twenty 
feet  high,  and  is  defended  by  the  main  fosse.  Besides 
openings  from  the  gate-houses,  there  is  a  direct  access  to 
this  rampart  from  the  court  by  a  mural  staircase  built 
against  the  wall.  The  rampart  walk  is  protected  by  a 
parapet  and  a  rere  wall,  both  of  which,  to  give  breadth 
to  the  walk,  are  thrown  out  upon  corbels  or  false  machi¬ 
colations. 

The  second  part  of  the  curtain  is  straight,  or  nearly 
so,  and  extends  fifty  feet  in  length  along  the  river  cliff, 
from  the  great  gate-house  to  the  south-east  drum  tower. 
Its  rampart  is  accessible  from  each  end.  This  wall  is 
thirty  feet  high,  and  seven  feet  thick. 

The  third  portion  of  the  curtain  also  runs  along  the 
river  cliff,  and  extends  ninety  feet  from  the  north-east 
drum  tower  to  the  north  gate-house,  near  which  it  makes 
a  salient  angle.  Between  this  angle  and  the  gate  it  is 
five  feet  thick  ;  elsewhere,  only  two  feet.  Possibly  there 
was  a  tower  at  the  angle. 

The  mural  towers  are  three  in  number,  all  placed  in 
the  western  curtain.  They  are  half  round,  thirty  feet 
high,  twenty-two  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  external  pro¬ 
jection  of  eight  feet,  and  a  slight  square  projection  within, 
formed  by  the  gorge  wall.  They  have  a  ground  floor, 
looped,  a  first  floor  with  a  fire-place,  and  a  chamber  on 
the  level  of  the  rampart  walk,  and  forming  a  part  of  it. 
The  walls  are  five  feet  thick.  The  middle  tower  of  the 
three  has  fallen  into  the  fosse.  The  masonry  of  these 
towers  is  rude,  and  they  are  ill  bonded  into  the  wall. 

The  offices  in  this  ward  consist  in  the  walls  of  a  de¬ 
tached  building,  sixty -five  feet  by  thirty  feet,  with  high 
gables,  placed  west  of  the  inner  ward ;  another  room, 
sixty  feet  by  thirty -five  feet,  built  against  the  river 
curtain,  near  the  northern  gate-house ;  and  some  out¬ 
buildings,  kitchens  probably,  and  a  bake-house,  built 
against  the  curved  curtain,  close  west  of  the  same  gate¬ 
house.  These  buildings  were  probably  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  garrison. 

The  main  ditch  sweeps  round  the  north,  west,  and 
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south  sides  of  the  outer  ward,  opening  upon  the  river 
cliff  at,  and  rising  towards,  each  end.  The  opening  at 
the  south-east  end,  near  the  great  gate-house,  is  closed 
by  a  batardeau ,  which  seems  to  have  been  embattled 
towards  the  river,  and  to  have  been  approached  from  the 
barbican.  There  are  some  traces  of  a  similar  wall  at  the 
other  end,  next  the  north  gate-house.  This  ditch  is  high 
above  the  river,  but  is  fed  by  land  waters,  and  part  of  it. 
is  still  wet.  It  is  about  thirty  feet  broad,  and  of  con¬ 
siderable  depth.  Westward  it  gives  off  a  branch  which 
divides  the  north  and  south  outworks,  and  communicates 
with  the  ditches  of  the  former. 

The  barbican  appears,  from  the  traces  of  its  foundations, 
to  have  been  a  small  circular  tower.  It  occupied  a  rocky 
knoll  on  the  counterscarp  of  the  main  ditch,  opposite  the 
great  gateway,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  steep  bank  of  the 
river.  It  evidently  was  intended  to  cover  the  draw¬ 
bridge  ;  and,  to  force  the  approach  to  this  entrance,  to 
pass  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  adjacent  western  curtain. 
This  work  seems  to  have  been  cut  off  from  the  other 
outworks  by  a  dry  ditch,  or  covered  way,  leading  from 
the  river,  south-west  of  the  barbican  towards  the  main 
ditch. 

The  outworks  are  divided  into  north  and  south  plat¬ 
forms  by  the  branch  of  the  main  ditch  already  mentioned. 

The  south  platfonn  is  defended  on  the  east  by  the  mill 
leat.  It  was  walled  in,  and  seems  to  have  been  about 
170  yards  long  by  130  yards  broad.  Part  of  the  wall 
remains  on  the  west  side,  and  on  the  north,  along  the 
edge  of  the  branch  ditch.  At  the  south  end  the  approach 
still  lies  through  the  outer  gate-house ,  part  only  of  which 
is  destroyed.  The  portal,  a  drop  arch  with  portcullis 
grooves,  remains  ;  above  it  are  three  windows,  with  flat, 
segmental  arches.  From  the  sill  of  the  central  window 
a  hole  opens  upon  the  outside  of  the  portal,  probably  for 
the  passage  of  missiles.  The  building  has  a  ground  and 
upper  floor.  There  are  no  traces  of  ditch  or  drawbridge. 
The  work  is  rubble.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  ashlar.  The  style  is  Perpendicular — possibly  of  the 
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date  of  the  great  gate-house,  probably  later.  Grose 
gives  a  drawing  of  this  gate-house  in  1786,  in  which  it 
appears  much  in  its  present  condition. 

The  northern  platform  covers  the  north  and  west 
quarters  of  the  castle.  It  measures  about  130  yards  long 
by  ninety  broad,  and  is  enclosed  within  a  wet  ditch,  a 
branch  of  which  nearly  cuts  off  its  northern  portion, 
leaving  a  narrow  neck  towards  the  river,  across  which 
lay  the  approach  to  the  south  entrance.  Within  the 
ditches  of  this  work  are  high  banks,  and  indications  of 
a  slight  wall,  and  perhaps  of  a  tower,  near  the  entrance 
passage. 

This  castle  has  sustained  less  injury  than  might  have 
been  expected.  It  has  been  dismantled,  and  the  iron 
work  and  timber  removed,  but  none  of  its  towers  or 
walls  appear  to  have  been  blown  up.  The  mural  tower, 
missing  from  the  outer  ward,  has  probably  slipped  into 
the  ditch  from  some  defect  in  its  foundation. 

The  castle  is  easy  of  access  and  examination,  not  being 
overgrown  with  ivy  or  brushwood. 

The  details  of  Kidwelly  afford  some  general  indications 
of  the  age  of  its  several  portions.  There  is  nothing  which 
can  safely  be  pronounced  to  be  Norman  work,  although 
no  doubt  the  present  was  preceded  by  a  structure  par¬ 
taking  both  of  this  and  the  Early  English  style. 

The  general  plan  or  arrangement  of  the  castle  seems, 
from  its  style,  to  be  of  one  date — probably  that  of  Henry 
III.,  or  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  chapel  is 
of  this  age.  Its  west  wall  however  appears,  from  the 
peculiarities  of  its  bond,  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  the 
rest,  and  of  the  same  date  with  the  south-eastern  drum 
tower,  say  1260-1280,  which  would  be  the  date  of  all  the 
towers  and  curtains  of  the  inner  ward,  for  all  are  in  the 
same  style. 

The  great  hall  seems  a  little  later  than  the  south¬ 
eastern  tower,  the  face  of  which  has  been  flattened  to 
suit  its  gable. 

The  walls  and  mural  towers  of  the  outer  ward  may  be 
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a  little  later  than  the  inner  ward.  That  they  are  part  of 
the  original  plan  may  be  inferred  from  the  want  of 
strength  in  the  inner  gate-houses. 

The  great  gate-house  is  decided,  but  Early,  Perpen¬ 
dicular,  perhaps  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  or  Henry  IV., 
1388-1400.  Pigin  tower  is  a  later  addition. 

PARTICULARS  RELATING  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  KIDWELLY 

CASTLE. 

The  name  of  Kyd welly,  or  Cydwelhi,  is  Welsh.  Leland, 
whose  etymologies  are  not  infallible,  derives  the  name 
from  “Cathwelli,”  or  “Cattalectus,”  because  Cattas  used 
to  make  his  bed  in  an  oak  there  !  Others  explain  “  Cyd” 
to  mean  an  “  Aber,”  or  junction  of  waters.  The  town  is 
no  doubt  of  Welsh  origin,  and  of  high  antiquity.2 

This  does  not  apply  to  the  castle,  which,  in  its  present 
form  at  least,  is  of  later  date,  and  the  site  of  which, 
though  naturally  strong,  was  not  that  which  a  Celtic 
engineer  would  have  selected. 

The  castle  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
certain  William  de  Londres,  one  of  the  twelve  Norman 
knights  who,  in  1091,  assisted  Fitzhamon  in  the  conquest 
of  Glamorgan,  and  who  is  recorded  afterwards  to  have 
pushed  his  arms  into  Caermarthen,  no  doubt  when,  in 
1093,  the  Normans  ravaged  Gwyr,  Kidwelly,  and  Ystrad 
Tywy,  and  then  to  have  won  from  the  Welsh  the  lord- 
ships  of  “  Kydwelly  and  Carnwilthion.” — [Powel,  32.] 
In  Glamorgan,  this  William  is  known  as  the  founder  of 
the  castle  of  Ogmore,  the  Norman  keep  of  which,  though 
injured,  is  still  standing.  It  is  probable  that  his  works 
at  Kidwelly  were  of  a  less  solid  character,  else  all  traces 
of  them  could  scarcely  have  disappeared. 

It  is  possible  that  the  gain  of  de  Londres  was  confined 
to  the  town  and  suburb  of  Kidwelly,  for,  in  1 1 00,  Henry  I. 
wrested  from  Iorwerth  ap  Blethyn  his  lands,  and  gave  to 
Howel  ap  Grono  the  districts  of  Strath-Tywy,  Kidwelly, 
and  Gower.  Howel  however  was,  in  1102,  slain  by  the 

2  The  region  of  “  Cetgueli”  is  mentioned  by  Nennius,  and  in  JBruty 
Tymysogion ,  a.d.  991,  also  in  the  Annales  Cambria ,  viii. — H.  H.  K. 
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Normans,  who  had  already  taken  from  him  the  castle  of 
Rydcors. — [ Powel ,  124.] 

In  1113  Griffith  ap  Rhys,  prince  of  South  Wales, 
took  Caermarthen,  and  retreated  upon  his  stronghold  in 
Strath-Ty wy,  whence  he  marched  upon  Gower.  William 
de  Londres  deserted  Kidwelly  and  fled.  The  Welsh 
ravaged  the  lands  and  burnt  the  castle  [ Powel ,  145], 
which  then  could  hardly  have  been  a  regular  Norman 
fortress.  After  this  followed  a  period  of  tranquillity,  and 
Maurice  de  Londres  had  a  park  at  Kidwelly,  and  pre¬ 
served  his  venison  strictly.  On  one  side  of  the  park, 
next  the  sea,  were  large  sheep  pastures.  His  wife,  wishing 
to  have  some  of  the  deer  destroyed,  caused  wool  to  be 
inserted  into  the  bowels  of  some  of  the  stags,  and  then 
showed  it  in  proof  that  they  destroyed  the  sheep ;  on 
which  Maurice  allowed  the  deer  to  be  attacked  with  dogs. 
— [ Giraldus  Cambreusis,  i.  168.]  On  the  death  of 
Henry  I.,  1135,  while  Griffith  ap  Rhys  was  absent  in 
North  Wales,  Gwenllian  his  wife  led  an  army  into  Kid¬ 
welly.  She  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Maurice 
de  Londres,  its  lord,  and  by  Geoffrey,  constable  to  the 
bishop.  Her  eldest  son,  Morgan,  was  slain,  and  his 
brother,  Maelgon,  was  taken. — [ Giraldus  Cambrensis ,  i. 
168.]  “The  battle  field,”  says  the  editor  of  Giraldus ,  “is 
still  called  £  Maes  Gwenlian,’  and  a  tower  in  the  castle, 
‘  Twr  Gwenlian.’  ”  In  1 145,  there  were  already  castles  at 
Llanstephan  and  Dynevor,  and  in  1150,  at  Llwchwr. 

The  pedigree  of  De  Londres  has  not  been  clearly 
recorded,  but  the  descent  of  Kidwelly  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  follows  : — 

I. — William,  the  founder,  was  father  of,  II. — Simon,  father  of 
another,  III. — William,  whose  son  and  heir  was,  IV. — 
Maurice  de  Londres,  contemporary  with  Henry  I.  Grose 
mentions  a  Thomas  de  Londres,  temp.  John,  who  was  lord 
of  Ogmore,  Kidwelly,  and  East  Garston ;  and  there  was  a 
certain  Henry  de  Londres,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  called  by 
the  people,  “  scorch-villein.”  Maurice  seems  to  have  left  a 
daughter  and  heiress,  V. — IIawisia,  who  married,  29  Henry 
HI.,  Patrick  de  Cadurcis  or  Chaworth,  who  died  1257, 
son  of  Pagan  de  C.,  and  grandson  of  Patrick  de  C.,  living 
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1194,  whose  father,  Patrick,  came  in  with  the  Conqueror. 
— [ Dugdale ,  i.  517.  Nich.  Syn.~\  They  had  issue — 

VI. — Payne  de  Chaworth,  son  and  heir,  aet.  13,  42  Henry  III. 
He  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  William  Beauchamp,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  died,  7  Edward  I.,  1278,  s.  p.  VI.  2. — 
Patrick,  who  carried  on  the  succession.  VI.  3. — Harvey. 
VI.  4. — Eve  ;  and  VI.  5. — Anne. 

VI.  2. — Patrick  de  Chaworth,  died  1282  [ Nich .  Synop. ],  leaving 

issue  a  daughter  and  heir, — 

VII.  — Maud  de  Chaworth,  who  married,  27  Edward  I.,  Henry 
of  Lancaster,  second  son  of  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
younger  son  of  Henry  III.  He  succeeded  his  elder  brother, 
Thomas  (beheaded  1322),  and  obtained  his  earldom  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  1  Edward  III.,  1327.  He  died,  22nd  September,  19 
Edward  III.,  1345,  and  was  buried  at  Leicester.  They  had 
issue — 

VIII.  — Henry,  son  and  heir.  VIII.  2. — Maude,  married  first, 
William  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster ;  secondly,  Ralph,  son 
and  heir  of  Ufford,  Earl  of  Suffolk.  VIII.  3. — Blanch 
married  Lord  Wake.  VIII.  4. — Isabel,  a  nun  at  Ambres- 
bury.  VIII.  5. — Jane,  married  Lord  Mowbray.  VIII.  6. 
— Mary,  married  Lord  Percy. 

VIII.  — Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  married  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Henry,  Lord  Beaumont,  and  died  24th  March,  35  Edward 
III.,  1361.  They  had  issue  two  daughters,  coheirs. 

IX.  — Maude  Plantagenet,  married  first,  Ralph,  son  and  heir  of 

Ralph,  Lord  Stafford  ;  secondly,  William,  Duke  of  Zealand 
and  Bavaria.  She  died  a  widow,  s.  p.,  35  Edward  III., 
1362. 

IX.  2. — Blanche  Plantagenet,  daughter  and  final  heir,  married 
14th  kal.  June,  33  Edward  III.,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  She  died  1369.  He  died  3rd  February,  22 
Richard  II.,  1399.  Their  only  son  and  heir  was — 

X.  — Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  King  of  England  as  Henry  IV., 

who,  by  act  of  parliament,  caused  the  estates  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster  to  be  settled  distinct  from  the  crown,  although 
both  have  since  descended  together. 

Although  the  legal  ownership  of  Kidwelly  remained 
always  in  the  direct  posterity  of  the  first  De  Londres,  the 
following  extracts  will  show  that  they  had  not  always 
actual  possession  : — 

In  1149,  Cadelh  ap  Griffith  ap  Rhys  fortified  Caer- 
marthen,  and  marched  on  Kidwelly,  whence  he  returned 
in  safety,  having  wasted  and  destroyed  the  country.  He 
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died  in  1175. — [ Powel ,  168.]  In  1190,  Rhys  ap  Griffith 
gained  Abercorra  (Laugharne),  St.  Clears,  and  Llan- 
stephan,  and  made  Kidwelly  more  handsome  and  strong 
than  his  other  castles. — [Brut-y-Tywys.,  580.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  i.  9.]  In  1215,  in  the  reign  of  John,  Prince 
Rhys,  son  of  Griffith  ap  Rhys,  marched  on  Kidwelly, 
and  razed  the  castles  of  Carnwylhion  and  Llwchwr, — 
[Powel,  239];  and  in  the  following  year,  1216,  Prince 
Llewelyn  overran  South  Wales,  and  gave,  with  other 
lands,  to  Rhys  Vychan,  the  commots  of  Kidwelly  and 
Carnwylhion. — [Powel,  241.] 

In  1222,  during  the  absence  of  William  Marshall,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  in  Ireland,  Prince  Llewelyn  attacked  his 
castles.  On  the  earl’s  return,  the  prince  dispatched  his 
son  to  check  his  advance,  while  he  marched  to  Kidwelly, 
where,  learning  that  the  magistrates  intended  to  betray 
him,  he  burned  the  town,  sparing  neither  church  nor 
religious  house,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  earl  at  Caer- 
marthen,  where  they  had  a  skirmish. — [Powel,  247.]  In 
1231,  Kidwelly  was  again  burned  by  Llewelyn. — [Powel, 
251.] 

19th  Dec.,  29  H.  III.,  Patric  de  Chauces,  and  Hawisia 
his  wife,  were  to  pay  to  the  king  a  fine  of  100  marks,  for 
the  seizin  of  her  inheritance  of  Kidwelly,  and  John  de 
Munemuth  was  commanded  to  give  seizin,  and  the  sheriff 
of  Gloucester  to  take  security  for  the  payment. — [Excerp. 
e  Pot.  Fin.  i.  414.]  Leland  attributes  to  Alicia  de 
Londres,  probably  meaning  this  lady,  “  a  reparation  on 
this  castle.” 

52  Henry  III.  (1268),  Paganus  de  Chaworth,  son  of 
Hawise,  has  for  Kidwelly,  in  the  Marches  of  Wales,  two 
markets,  and  a  fair  of  eight  days. — [Cal.  Rot.  Chart.,  95.] 

2  Edward  I.,  Hawise  de  Londres  died,  seized  of  East 
Garston,  county  Berks,  a  member  of  Kydwelly. — [ Dug- 
dale ,  517.] 

Eva  de  Tracy  seems  to  have  been  the  widow  of  one  of 
the  family ;  at  least  it  appears  that  “  Eva  de  Tracy  holds 
the  manor  of  East  Garston,  with  its  appurtenances,  in 
dower,  of  the  inheritance  of  Hawise  de  Londres,  and  it 
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pertains  to  the  manor  of  Kidwelty,  which  the  said  Hawise 
held  by  service,  that  if  the  king  or  his  chief  justice  came 
into  the  parts  of  Kidwelly  with  an  army,  it  was  her 
duty  to  conduct  the  army  with  pennon  displayed,  and  all 
her  people,  through  the  midland  from  Neath  as  far  as 
Laugharne.” — \_Test.  de  Nev.,  124.]  Lysons  says,  “that 
East  Garston  was  held  by  the  tenure  of  finding  a  knight 
clad  in  plate  armour  to  serve  in  the  king’s  army  for  forty 
days  at  the  lord’s  cost,  whenever  he  should  be  in  the 
territory  of  Kyd welly,  of  which  this  manor  is  a  member.” 
— \_Lys.  Berks ,  283.] 

Payne  de  Chaworth,  who  died,  s.  p.,  7  Edward  I., 
1278,  had  livery  of  his  mother’s  lands,  and  “founded  a 
chantry  in  Blanch-land,  in  the  see  of  St.  David’s,  for  the 
weal  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Londres,  Patric  de  Chaworth, 
William  and  Maurice  de  Londres,  Warine  de  Bassing- 
bourn,  the  lady  Eve  de  Tracy,  and  Alice  and  Gundred, 
deceased.  Also,  for  the  soul  of  Hawise  de  Londres,  his 
mother ;  also,  for  the  good  estate  of  himself,  Patric  and 
Hervey,  his  brothers,  and  Eve  and  Anne,  his  sisters.” — 
[. Dugdale ,  517.]  At  his  death  he  was  “seized  of  the 
manors  of  Kidwelly  and  Carnwathin.” 

In  the  9  Edward  L,  Patrick  Chaworth  claims  certain 
rights,  &c.,  in  Haveldon,  in  the  hundred  of  Worth,  county 
Wilts,  which  was  given  by  a  certain  Warine,  son  of 
Gerald,  to  William  de  London,  ancestor  of  Patrick. — 
[Plac.  de  Q.  W.,  p.  805.] 

9th  Dec.,  13  Edward  I.,  1285,  the  king  gave  a  charter, 
dated  Kidwelly,  under  his  hand,  to  the  burgesses  of  that 
place. — [Ibid.,  817.]  Sir  R.  Hoare  ( Girald .  Camb.,  i. 
p.  172)  states  that,  in  1295,  the  lordship  of  Cydweli  was 
in  the  possession  of  Patrick  de  Canton  (Chaworth),  to 
whom  it  had  been  given  in  case  he  could  win  the  same. 

For  his  services  in  the  Scotch  war,  Henry  Earl  of 
Lancaster  obtained,  28th  January,  32  Edward  I.,  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  arrears  due  for  reliefs  upon  the  lands  which 
descended  to  his  wife  upon  the  death  of  Hawise  de 
London,  grandmother,  and  Payne  de  Chaworth,  uncle 
to  his  wife. — [Dugdale,  ii.  782.] 
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5th  August,  3  Edward  II.,  1309,  by  a  precept  tested 
by  the  king  at  Stamford,  Henry  of  Lancaster  is  directed 
to  provide  200  men  for  the  parts  of  Cathwarthlan  and 
Kedwelly,  towards  a  general  South-Welsh  levy  of  2000 
men. — [ Foedera ,  n.  i.  83.] 

28th  December,  7  Edward  III.,  Earl  Henry  bad  from 
bis  father  a  grant  of  the  castle  and  town  of  Kidwelly, 
with  the  whole  territory  of  Carnwatblan. — [ Dugdale , 
784.] 

13th  July,  11  Edward  III.,  1337,  the  king  calls  upon 
Henry  Earl  of  Derby,  his  lieutenants  or  bailiffs  in  his 
lands  of  Kedwelly,  Grosmund,  and  Skenfrith,  and  his 
custos  of  the  land  of  Bergavenny,  to  array  and  arm  all 
the  able  bodied  men  of  those  places,  and  to  put  them 
under  the  command  of  Hugh  le  Despenser  and  Gilbert 
Talbot.  On  the  24th  September  a  further  levy  is  ordered 
— [ Foedera ,  ii.  ii.  986,  997]  ;  and,  on  the  3rd  January, 
16  Edward  III.,  1343,  Henry  Earl  of  Derby  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  123  men  towards  the  general  levy,  for  his  lordships  of 
Kedwelly,  Karnwarthelan,  and  Iskynyn. — [Ibid.,  1217.] 

In  the  partition  of  the  estates  between  Blanch  and 
Maude,  the  two  coheirs  of  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
Maude,  Countess  of  Stafford  and  Duchess  of  Bavaria, 
had  “  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Kidwelly,  the  provostship 
of  Kidwelly,  the  office  of  Messore,  the  quarter  Cadugan, 
the  quarter  Penryn,  Carnwathlan,  Iscoyt,  and  quarter 
Mory,  Leirwith  de  Kurn,  and  Kidwelly,  Iskenny,  and 
Maherdiff,  with  their  appurtenances  in  the  Marches  of 
Wales.” — [Dugdale,  784 ;  Rot.  Fin.,  38  Edward  III.] 
The  duchess  died,  35  Edward  III.,  1361.  Maude  also 
founded  a  chantry  in  the  church  of  the  priory  of  Cam- 
pesse,  Suffolk,  for  the  health  of  the  souls  of  William  de 
Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster,  and  Elzebeth  de  Burgh,  and 
Maude  de  Ufford,  her  own  daughters. — [Dugdale,  784  ; 
Rot.  Pat.  38  Edward  III.] 

On  the  death  of  Duchess  Maude,  without  issue,  John 
of  Gaunt  claimed,  36  Edward  III.,  1362,  for  his  wife 
Blanche,  as  her  heir,  the  whole  of  the  estates  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  including  the  castle,  town,  and  lord- 
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ship  of  Kidwelly,  the  lordship  of  Carnewathlan,  with  the 
castle  of  Caer-Cennen,  and  the  commot  of  Iskenning. — 
[. Dugdale ,  784.] 

In  a  charter  dated  Windsor,  29th  June,  23  Henry  VI., 
1445,  and  granted  by  the  king  as  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  sealed  with  the  duchy  seal,  the  “  castles,  lordships, 
and  manors  of  Kidwelly,  Kaerkenny,  Iskenny,  and 
Karnwalthan,”  are  enumerated  as  part  of  the  duchy. — 
[Duchy  Chart.,  Hardy,  228,  245,  268.] 

29th  July,  23  Henry  VI.,  1444.  The  castle,  manor, 
and  lordship  of  Kidwelly,  &c.,  parcel  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  were  by  letters  patent  vested  in  feoffees  for  the 
performance  of  the  king’s  will ;  and  these  letters  are  cited 
38  Henry  VI.,  1459,  and  39  Henry  VI.,  1460. — [Rolls 
of  Pari,  v.  72b,  353b,  385a.] 

4  Edward  IV.,  1464,  Henry  Donne,  Esq.,  is  exempted 
from  the  act  of  resumption,  as  regards  his  grant  from 
Edward  IV.,  by  letters  patent,  of  twenty  pound  per 
annum,  out  of  the  commots  of  Kidwelly,  &c.  Also,  as 
regards  grants  out  of  the  lordships  of  Cleygyn  and  Pyber, 
in  the  lordship  of  Kidwelly. — [Rolls  of  Pari.,  v.  534a.] 
Sir  Roger  Vaughan,  Knight,  has  a  like  exemption  [7  and 
8  Edward  IV.,  1467-8],  as  regards  similar  grants  out  of 
lands  and  tenements  in  the  lordship  of  Kyd welly,  &c., 
late  belonging  to  Philip  Maunselles,  and  Hopkyn  ap 
Rees,  Esq. — [Ibid.,  384a.] 

1  Henry  VII.,  1485,  Sir  John  Donne,  Knight,  is 
exempted  from  the  general  act  of  resumption  as  regards 
his  grants  from  Edward  IV.  of  certain  offices,  and  among 
them,  of  the  constableship  and  portership  of  the  castle  of 
Kidwelly.— [Ibid.,  vii.  34 lb.]  There  are  like  exemptions 
in  the  same  year  for  our  servant,  Walter  Lewes,  yeoman 
of  our  guard,  for  the  office  of  bailly-rande,  and  attorney- 
ship  of  our  lordship  of  Kidwelly,  &c.,  and  of  the  office  of 
steward  of  Kidwelly  to  Morice  ap  Owen,  and  both  whose 
grants  were  by  Henry  VII. — [Ibid.,  vi.  368b,  349b,  353a.] 

Henry  VII.  granted  the  castle  itself  to  Sir  Rhys  ap 
Thomas,  K.G. ;  and  Leland  states,  that  “  reparation  was 
done  on  the  castel  againe  the  cumming  of  King  Henry 
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VII.  into  Wenceland.”  On  the  attainder  of  Gruffydd, 
grandson  of  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  the  liberty  of  Kidwelly 
reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was  purchased  in  the  year 
1630  by  the  Earl  of  Carbery,  Lord  President  of  Wales, 
from  whom  it  has  descended  to  the  Earl  of  Cawdor, 
its  present  owner,  and  the  lord  of  the  lordship  of  Kid¬ 
welly. 

The  town  of  Kidwelly  contains  a  curious  church,  and 
some  ancient  buildings,  worthy  of  examination ;  and  in 
its  records  are  several  originals  and  copies  of  charters. 
The  oldest,  30  Edward  III.,  1357,  is  now  lost.  The  next 
is  22  Henry  VI.,  1444,  dated  Windsor;  the  seal  is  gone. 
Another,  32  Henry  VIII.,  1542,  has  the  duchy  seal. 
Another,  4  Edward  VI.,  1551,  is  an  exemplification  of 
that  of  Henry  VI.,  and  is  sealed  with  the  duchy  seal, 
bearing  England  with  a  label,  the  shield  being  placed 
between  two  feathers.  Another  charter,  dated  16  James 
I.,  1619,  has  the  great  seal  in  black  wax,  and  the  duchy 
seal. 

In  the  parish  church  of  Little  Wittenham,  Berks,  are 
some  memorials  for  the  family  of  Kidwelly,  with  the 
Christian  name  of  Morgan.  This  seems  to  indicate  an 
origin  in  Wales,  which  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by 
reference  to  the  ancient  connexion  between  Garston  in 
this  county,  and  Kidwelly. 

G.  T.  Clark. 

Note. — On  account  of  the  absence  of  the  author  from  England,  the 
proof  sheets  have  been  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  revision. 

[The  deeds  relating  to  Kidwelly  exhibited  by  Mr.  Knight  at  the 
Tenby  Meeting  are  dated  respectively,  1312,  and  43  Edward  III. 
The  earlier  document  is  a  charter  of  William  de  Albost  and  Arabella 
his  wife,  granting  a  small  portion  of  land  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ismael, 
“in  terra  de  Kedwely  ”  to  John  Thomelyn  “  de  Hakenchorche.” 
Robert  de  Cauntelowe,  “  tunc  Seneshal  de  Kedwely,”  is  one  of  the 
witnesses.  The  legend  of  the  seal  appended  is — S :  Welelmi  Albost. 
The  other  deed  is  from  Philip  the  son  of  Walter  Malefaunt,  and  relates 
to  his  right  in  land  of  his  father,  called  Malefaunt’s  Field,  “  dat'  a.pud 
Kedwelly .”  The  device  on  the  seal,  which  is  of  inferior  execution,  is 
a  swan  towing  a  small  vessel  with  mast  and  flag. — H.  H.  Knight.] 
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No.  II. 

New  letters  were  fashioned  with  the  view  of  supplying  a 
want  that  was  felt  to  be  grammatically  inconvenient,  in 
that  it  tended  to  confuse  or  ignore  certain  ideas,  e.  g ., 
that  of  plurality  in  the  word  “  eurgorn,”  which  on  the 
introduction  of  the  secondary  y  would  assume  in  the  plural 
the  distinctive  form  of  “  eurgyrn,”  as  in  the  foregoing 
fragment ;  or  of  meeting  a  disposition  observable  in  the 
national  pronunciation  towards  certain  sounds,  such  as 
the  liquefaction  of  cot-per  into  cymmer.  This  disposition 
is  still  at  work  with  us  in  regard  to  such  words  as  yn 
mlaen ,  anmliur ,  dyben ,  which  we  are  apt  to  pronounce  as 
if  they  were  written  y mlaen,  amhur,  diben.  Whether  we 
ought,  in  every  instance,  to  adapt  our  orthography  to 
our  common  pronunciation,  at  the  risk  even  of  violating 
the  rules  of  etymology,  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  writer, 
in  this  place,  to  offer  an  opinion ;  it  is  a  question,  however, 
well  deserving  the  consideration  of  Welsh  philologists. 

We  proceed  with  our  more  immediate  subject.  We 
left  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  sixteen  in  number ;  further 
on,  in  the  record  on  “Cuttings,”  ( Iolo  MSS.,  p.  618,) 
we  read : — 

“  After  the  faith  in  Christ  they  were  made  eighteen.” 

And  in  that  entitled  “  Ancient  Symbols,”  {Ibid.,  p.  617,) 
we  are  told  what  the  additional  letters  were  : — 

u  After  the  coming  of  the  faith  in  Christ  two  other  letters  were 
added,  u,  and  d.1” 

But  a  slight  discrepancy  exists  between  these  statements 
and  the  following,  which  is  extracted  from  the  same 
document  as  that  in  which  the  alleged  error  relative  to 
Dyvnwal  Moelmud  occurred  : — 

“  When  the  sixteen  characters  became  opened  to  the  whole 

1  There  must  be  some  mistake  here,  for  the  letter  d  occurs  in  every 
classification  of  the  alphabet  as  one  of  the  sixteen. — See  Davies’ 
Celtic  Researches,  Dr.  Pughe’s  Grammar,  and  Ab  Iolo’s  Coelbren 
y  Beirdd. 
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country,  the  Coelbren  was  further  improved  and  extended,  till 
it  was  increased  to  eighteen  in  the  time  of  Beli  Mawr,  the  son 
of  Manogan.” — (P.  623.) 

Beli  Mawr  is  known  to  have  lived  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era.  Assuming,  however,  the  greater 
authenticity  of  the  two  other  records,  which  place  the 
introduction  of  the  additional  letters  subsequently  to  the 
Incarnation,  we  might  suppose  that  they  were  borrowed 
from  Rome  either  by  Bran  or  Lucius,  in  whose  times, 
we  are  positively  informed,  British  books  underwent  an 
improvement,2  and  that  they  were  adapted  by  the  college 
of  bards  for  the  Coelbren. 

The  name  of  the  Deity  was  now  differently  written : — 

“  On  the  division  of  the  eighteen,  there  were  formed  O,  I,  and 
U,  which  is  the  unutterable  name  of  God.” — Ancient  Symbols, 
p.  617. 

Under  the  Romans  the  old  alphabet  seems  to  have  been 
to  some  extent  disused,  which  caused  it  to  be  partially 
forgotten  or  misunderstood,  though  the  bards,  after  the 
recovery  of  their  national  independence,  succeeded  in 
restoring  it  to  its  pristine  integrity.  The  circumstance 
is  thus  recorded  : — 

“  In  the  time  of  Owain,  the  son  of  Macsen  Wledig,  the  race 
of  the  Cymry  recovered  their  privileges  and  crown ;  they  took 
to  their  original  mother  tongue  instead  of  the  Latin  which  had 
nearly  overrun  the  island  of  Britain,  and  in  Welsh  they  kept  the 
records  of  their  race  and  country,  restoring  to  memory  the  ancient 
Cymraeg  with  their  original  words  and  expressions,  but  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  having  forgotten,  and  not  understanding  the  ancient 
alphabet  of  their  ten  original  letters,  they  became  lost,  and  thus 
arose  a  disagreement  respecting  several  ancient  words,  that  is, 
the  putting  of  two  letters  where  only  one  was  required,  caan , 
braan,  and  glaan,  instead  of  can,  bran,  and  gldn,  and  digerth 
instead  of  dierth,  and  plegid  instead  of  pleid,  and  many  others ; 
also  putting  t,  for  dd,  and  i  instead  of  e,  and  instead  of  y,  and  u 
instead  of  e.  It  is  not  necessary  to  instance  the  whole,  but  this 
much  is  given  as  a  record  of  him  by  whom  the  system  was 
amended,  i.  e.,  Talhaiarn  the  bard  of  Caerlleon  upon  Usk,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Round  Table,  and  after  him  Taliesin  Ben 
Beirdd  arranged  the  ten  original  letters,  with  the  right  under- 

2  See  Coelbren  y  Beirdd,  pp.  19,  25. 
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standing  of  them,  and  their  modes,  and  changes,  and  proper 
inflections,  and  thus  the  ancient  Cymraeg  was  duly  restored.” — 
The  ten  original  letters ,  apud  lolo  MSS.,  p.  618. 

The  following  extracts  demonstrate  a  further  augmen¬ 
tation  of  the  bardic  alphabet,  until  it  was  finally  com¬ 
pleted  : — 

“  After  that  twenty,  which  order  was  kept  till  the  time  of 
Geraint  Vardd  Glas,  and  he  made  them  twenty-four,  and  thus 
they  were  for  many  ages,  until  the  time  of  King  Kenry  the  Fifth, 
and  he  forbade  schools  to  the  Cymry,  and  books,  and  the 
materials  of  books,  and  on  account  of  that  the  Cymry  were 
compelled  to  betake  themselves  to  the  Coelbren  y  Beirdd,  and 
cut  and  blacken  letters  upon  wood,  and  rods ;  and  every  owner 
of  a  house  and  family,  who  desired  the  knowledge  of  letters  and 
reading,  was  obliged  to  take  bards  into  his  house ;  and  from  this 
there  was  an  endowment  of  land  appointed  for  the  bards,  and 
they  became  very  numerous  in  Wales,  and  the  knowledge  of 
letters  wras  more  general  than  before  the  prohibition  ;  and  on 
this  subject  Llawdtlen  the  Bard  sang  thus  : — 

‘  Beware  of  being  wrong  ;  see  and  observe 
The  tendency  and  result  of  every  privation ; 

It  is  an  adage  in  this  world, — 

“  What  produces  good  is  not  evil.”  ’ 

That  is  to  say,  where  there  was  no  school  to  be  had  but  an 
English  one,  and  no  teacher  but  a  Saxon,  the  Welsh  would  study 
their  own  language  more  than  ever,  and  increase  and  improve 
in  the  number  of  their  letters  and  cuttings,  until  they  came  to 
their  present  condition.” — Cuttings,  apud  lolo  MSS.,  p.  618. 

“  Of  the  primary  signs,  there  is  not  even  to  this  time  more  than 
twenty  letters,  or  twenty  signs ;  Geraint  Vardd  Glas  appointed 
twenty-four  letters,  as  it  is  at  this  present  time,  but  the  four  are 
auxiliaries.  After  that,  by  the  counsel  and  teachers  of  the  chair 
bards,  there  were  brought  into  use  by  the  improvement  of  the 
bardic  alphabet  thirty-eight  letters,  but  there  is  not  in  black  and 
white  [in  writing]  more  than  four-and-twenty  signs.” — Ancient 
Symbols,  p.  617. 

“  After  having,  for  the  reasons  stated,  restored  the  ancient  art 
of  the  Cymry  in  letters  and  symbols,  it  was  submitted  to  the 
chairs  and  gorsedds  of  song  of  Deheubarth  and  Morganwg,  and 
the  Eisteddvods  of  Gwynedd  and  Powys,  to  search  out  what  had 
been  lost  by  the  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  the  Bardic 
Coelbren,  and  what  improvements  and  extension  had  been  made 
in  the  characters.  And  then  they  confirmed  the  sixteen  as 
general  from  the  first ;  and  the  additions  which  from  time  to  time 
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had  been  made  to  their  number,  until  the  time  of  the  Bardd  Glas, 
when  they  were  confirmed  as  twenty-one  primitive  characters,  on 
account  of  the  vocal  sounds  of  the  Welsh  language.  After  that 
they  were  made  into  twenty-four  for  general  use,  and  there  were 
no  more  appointed  for  domestic  learning  and  knowledge;  but 
the  bards  had  on  their  private  alphabet  thirty-eight,  of  ancient 
preservation  and  private  record,  and  they  restored  them  to  use. 
And  it  was  not  understood  that  more  than  ten  of  them  could  be 
put  under  an  oath  of  secresy  with  regard  to  their  forms,  and 
those  wTere  called  the  ten  originals;  so  the  whole  thirty-eight 
were  left  private,  but  without  any  vow  or  oath ;  and  from  that 
they  became  common,  as  they  now  are.” — Coelbren  y  Beirdd , 
apud  Iolo  MSS.,  p.  621. 

“  After  that  to  twenty  ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Bardd  Glas  to 
twenty-one ;  but  another  record  says  twenty-two  ;  and  so  many 
are  there  of  original  letters  in  the  Welsh,  and  all  those  that  are 
beyond  this,  to  thirty-eight  are  called  supplementary.” — Ibid., 
p.  623. 

“  The  Coelbren  was  completed  in  thirty-eight  letters,  confirmed 
by  the  counsel  and  authority  of  gorsedds,  bards,  and  learned 
men.  There  are  twelve  vowels  and  twenty-six  consonants,  of 
which  twelve  are  primaries,  and  fourteen  secondaries.” — Llywelyn 
Sion,  apud  Coelbren  y  Beirdd. 

Geraint  Vardd  Glas  was  a  brother  to  Morgan  Hen, 
king  of  Glamorgan,  and  flourished  about  a.d.  870.  He 
compiled  a  Welsh  Grammar,  which  was  to  be  seen  at 
Rhaglan  Castle  before  that  place  was  demolished  in  the 
wars  of  Cromwell.  It  was,  however,  revised  and  enlarged 
by  Einion  Offeiriad  and  Edeyrn  Davawd  Aur,  and  in 
that  form  we  still  have  it.  “  Geraint  excelled  in  know¬ 
ledge  and  judgment,  and  every  chair  in  Wales  and 
England  was  given  him ;  from  which  he  was  called  the 
Bardd  Glas  of  the  chair.  After  this  he  became  domestic 
bard  to  Alfred  king  of  England,  and  he  remained  with 
him,  giving  instruction  to  the  Cymry  in  England,  and 
to  the  Saxons ;  and  in  Winchester  he  lies  buried,” — Iolo 
MSS.,  p.  624. 


John  Williams  ab  Ithel. 
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ON  A  FORT  CALLED  PENLAN,  NEAR  ST.  DAVID’S. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  made  to  St.  David’s  by  some 
members  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  an  earthen  fortification,  situated 
upon  the  hill  overhanging  the  valley  of  the  Alan,  at  a 
distance  of  less  than  half-a-mile  to  the  south-west  of  the 
cathedral,  and  which  I  learned  is  called  Penlan  Castle. 
Its  being  marked  in  the  Ordnance  map  as  a  small  square 
fort  seemed  to  render  it  deserving  of  attention,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the,  as  yet,  undetermined  site  of  the  Roman 
town  of  Menapia.  It  stands  exactly  upon  the  top  of  a 
very  steep  slope  descending  into  the  swampy  valley  ;  and 
on  approaching  it  from  St.  David’s,  I  found  a  square 
enclosure,  of  about  forty-seven  paces  in  extent  along 
three  of  its  sides  ;  two  of  these,  being  upon  the  top  of  the 
hill,  are  rather  strongly  fortified  with  a  rampart  sloping 
towards  both  the  inner  and  outer  sides,  but  no  very 
marked  ditch.  On  the  side  next  to  the  valley  the  ram¬ 
part  is  much  slighter,  the  steep  slope  into  the  valley 
forming  a  sufficient  defence. 

Upon  proceeding  across  this  square  fort  I  observed 
that  which  has  caused  this  communication  to  be  made  to 
the  ArchcBologia  Cambrensis.  Adjoining  to  that  side 
there  is  a  small,  but  very  strong,  and  nearly  circular, 
fort,  of  about  thirty  paces  in  diameter,  formed  by  a  lofty 
rampart  and  deep  external  ditch  throughout  all  its  cir¬ 
cumference,  except  the  part  defended  by  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  which  is  very  steep,  and  where  no  rampart  can  be 
traced  ;  but  the  slope  may  probably  have  been  artificially 
increased.  One  part  of  this  round  fort  intrudes  consi¬ 
derably,  by  its  curved  form,  into  the  above  mentioned 
square  enclosure,  and  thus  the  two  present  the  singular 
fact  of  forts  of  totally  different  form  attached  to  each 
other. 

The  question  is  now  raised  as  to  which  of  these  camps 
is  the  older,  for  few  will  probably  consider  them  as  of 
of  equal  antiquity.  In  answer,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
if  the  square  were  removed,  the  circular  enclosure  would 
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remain  perfect,  but  the  destruction  of  the  circle  would 
leave  the  square  camp  open  upon  one  of  its  sides.  To 
the  opinion  that  the  circle  is  of  older  formation  than  its 
neighbour,  the  square,  and  that  the  formers  of  the  latter 
took  advantage  of  the  side  of  the  circle  to  constitute  one 
side  of  their  enclosure,  there  are  several  objections.  First , 
— If  the  builders  of  the  square  attached  their  defences  to 
the  circular  fort,  they  would  probably  have  made  an 
opening  from  the  one  into  the  other ;  but  none  such 
exists.  Secondly, — The  circle  quite  overlooks  the  square, 
which  is  thus  commanded  by  it.  Thirdly, — If  the  circle 
is  of  more  recent  formation,  its  builders  might  well  con¬ 
sider  the  existence  of  the  square  as  of  no  consequence, 
for  their  ditch  not  being  interfered  with  by  it,  the  strength 
of  their  post  is  in  no  way  weakened  by  its  presence. 

It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  the  square  fort  is  in 
all  probability  a  work  of  the  Romans,  and  the  circular 
one  of  some  Celtic  chief ;  and  if  the  Britons  continued 
to  form  circular  fortifications  after  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  this  may  be  the  fort  of  the  heathen  chief  recorded 
as  having  given  so  much  trouble  to  the  founder  of  St. 
David’s,  and  the  stronger  circular  entrenchment  have 
been  thrown  up  by  him. 

Having  thus  directed  attention  to  this  singular  juxta¬ 
position  of  the  forms  adopted  by  these  two  nations,  I 
leave  the  question  of  their  relative  priority  to  be  decided 
by  those  better  qualified  for  its  discussion  than  I  can 
pretend  to  be. 

Charles  C.  Babington. 
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Adjoining  the  Cardigan  and  Narberth  road,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  road,  near  to  Blaenffos,  and  about  six  miles  and  a  half 
from  Cardigan,  and  within  three  miles  of  Eglwys  Wrw,  there  is 
a  field  called  Morfa.  This  field  is  of  high  elevation,  and  sloping, 
commanding  the  view  of  Newport  or  Trefdraeth  Bay,  which  is 
about  ten  miles  distant  westward.  The  field  lies  near  Brenin  Fawr, 
which  stands  south-east  of  it ;  and  not  far  off  from  it,  bearing 
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south-west,  are  Moel  Drigarn  and  the  Preseley  Mountains;  and 
within  a  short  distance  north-west  are  the  church  of  Llanfair 
Nant  Gwyn  and  Pant  y  Deri,  the  seat  of  General  Colby. 

In  the  centre  of  the  field,  in  a  bog,  was  seen  by  a  lad  a  piece  of 
timber,  as  he  thought ;  and  failing  to  drag  it  up,  he  went  and 
told  his  mother  that  there  was  an  old  tree,  or  something  very  like 
it,  in  such  and  such  a  bog,  and  that  he  was  determined  upon 
dragging  it  out.  His  mother  went  with  him  to  the  place,  but 
their  mutual  efforts  to  drag  it  out  proving  fruitless,  they  went 
and  told  their  neighbours  of  the  tree  that  was  lying  in  the  bog, 
and  touching  the  surface.  This  brought  to  the  spot  Mr.  David 
Morgan,  the  occupier  of  the  land,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
servants  and  others,  succeeded  after  a  deal  of  trouble  and  toil  in 
hauling  up  what  is  thought  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  to  be  a  vast 
wooden  coffin,  but  without  a  lid.  It  was  filled  with  mud,  clay, 
and  small  pebbles,  but  no  remains  of  a  human  being  were  found 
in  it.  It  is  a  piece  of  solid  oak,  excavated  and  formed  in  the 
shape  of  a  boat.  In  its  inside  at  the  bottom  it  measures  eight 
feet  in  length,  two  feet  six  inches  at  the  shoulders,  and  two 
feet  one  inch  at  where  the  feet  of  the  occupant,  if  it  ever  had  an 
occupant,  are  supposed  to  have  rested,  pointing  to  the  south-east. 
Its  depth  inside  is  nineteen  inches,  and  its  width  at  the  top 
from  edge  to  edge  is  three  feet.  The  head  of  the  coffin,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  finished  like  the  head  of  a  boat,  ends  in  a  thick, 
massy,  and  wide  projection,  unadapted  for  floating  upon  the 
water,  with  a  groove  underneath  it  at  the  farthest  point.  This 
groove,  when  the  coffin  was  discovered,  rested  upon  tressels,  and 
the  tressels  rested  upon  the  circumference  of  a  round  hole,  not 
very  deep,  and  filled  with  half-burnt  oak  timber.  The  length 
of  the  entire  coffin,  including  the  projecting  part,  measures 
thirteen  feet.  On  each  side  of  the  place  where  the  coffin,  if  it  be 
a  coffin,  rested,  is  a  mound  of  burnt  or  cremated  small  stones  and 
rubbish.  The  stones  upon  their  being  taken  up  pulverized  in 
one’s  hands.  Nothing  like  earthenware  or  burnt  human  bones . 
was  found  among  them.  And  although  the  mounds  were  cut 
crossways  through  in  form  of  the  letter  X,  nothing  was  discovered 
at  the  bottom  save  and  except  stiff  clay  only.  The  digging  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  September  3,  1851.  The  tumulus  is  marked 
in  the  Ordnance  map. 

In  the  valley  immediately  beneath  it  is  a  place  called  Rhyd 
Twmpathog.  The  Fleming  Road  runs  very  near  it ;  and  a  place 
called  Pant  Saeson  is  situated  about  as  far  to  the  south,  as 
Blaenffos  is  to  the  north  or  north-east,  from  the  tumulus. 

The  field  where  the  tumulus  stands  is  the  property  of  W.  H. 
Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Clynfiew,  near  Newcastle  Enflyn,  who,  together 
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with  Dr.  Jones  of  Gian  Cuch,  the  Rev.  David  Evans,  Rector  of 
Cilgerran,  the  Rev.  J.  Jones  (Tegid),  Thomas  Davies  James, 
Esq.,  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  and  several  others,  was  pre¬ 
sent  to  witness  the  cutting  through  the  two  mounds. 

I  am  happy  to  add  that  Mr.  Lewis  then  and  there  said  that 
the  coffin  should  eventually  be  removed  to  his  residence,  for  pre-  - 
servation. 

Now,  after  having  given  the  above  account  in  as  clear  a  manner 
as  I  possibly  could,  may  I  be  allowed  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  antiquary  and  the  historian  to  the  interesting  relic  therein 
described,  in  the  hope  that  some  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the 
mystery  in  which,  at  present,  its  use  and  history  seem  to  be 
involved.  A  Looker-On. 

P.S. — After  writing  the  above  notice,  a  thought  struck  me 
which  leads  me  to  believe  the  relic  to  be  a  representation  of  a 
boat.  Its  edges  were  all  but  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  it  had  no  lid ;  nor  was  there  anything  to  indicate 
that  it  ever  had  a  lid. 

Query , — As  druidism  is  said  to  be  an  arkite,  or  Noachical, 
religion,  did  the  Druids  in  their  solemnities  make  use  of  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  boat,  which  could  be  carried  about,  as  commemo¬ 
rative  of  the  ark,  like  the  Jews,  who  carried  before  them  the  ark 
of  the  Covenant?  (see  Joshua,  iii.  3;  1  Sam.,  iv.  3,  4;  and  many 
other  places);  or,  if  the  Druids  sacrificed  human  beings — which 
some  deny — did  they  make  use  of  a  trunk  of  a  tree  (like  the  one 
described  above),  scooped  out,  and  fashioned  like  a  boat,  wherein 
to  lay  the  victims,  to  examine  and  consult  their  entrails,  that  they 
might  divine  from  their  appearance  and  position  whether  good  or 
evil,  prosperity  or  adversity,  would  result,  or  might  be  expected, 
after  the  ceremonies  were  over  ?  I  ask  these  questions  in  order 
to  provoke  others. 

N.B. — The  boat  under  consideration — for  the  more  I  think  of 
it,  the  more  persuaded  I  am  in  my  own  mind  that  it  was  intended 
to  represent  a  boat — could  easily  be  carried  about  from  place  to 
place,  either  upon  a  car,  or  upon  men’s  shoulders.  L.  O. 

[Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Wilson’s  Archaeology  and  Prehistoric 
Annals  of  Scotland 1  will  at  once  recognize  in  “  A  Looker-On’s”  de¬ 
scription  one  of  those  primitive  specimens  of  naval  architecture  which 
are  occasionally  exhumed  in  all  parts  of  our  island,  and  of  which  a 
large  number  are  accurately  described  by  that  writer.  There  are 
certainly  two  or  three  'primd  facie  objections  to  this  view.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  business  a  boat  has  to  rest  upon 
tressels,  in  an  elevated  swamp  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  Nor  again  is 
the  rough  termination  described  by  “  A  Looker-On”  either  a  conve- 

i  Sec  also  Worsaae’s  Primeval  Antiquities  of  Denmark,  p.  13. 
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nient  or  a  seemly  appendage  to  a  canoe,  to  which  it  would  probably 
form  a  somewhat  uncouth  figure-head.  The  following  solution  of  the 
difficulty  was  made  in  a  conversation  upon  the  subject;  I  fear  my 
memory  will  not  permit  me  to  ascribe  it  to  its  proper  author : — The 
canoe  was  formed  of  a  tree  which  grew  on  the  spot,  and  was  brought 
into  shape  previously  to  its  removal,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  is 
easier  to  drag  a  hollow  trunk  ten  miles  than  a  solid  one.  It  was 
hollowed  out  by  fire,  which  has  left  marks  of  its  existence  in  the 
calcined  stones:  the  tressels  were,  in  fact,  the  primeval  “stocks,” 
from  which  the  boat  was  never  removed,  being  left,  as  appears  from 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  projection  described  by  “  A  Looker-On,” 
in  an  unfinished  state.  If  it  be  asked  why  it  was  never  finished,  I 
can  only  say  that  is  not  easy  to  answer  the  question  after  an  interval 
of  (perhaps)  3000  years,  but  that  in  such  an  age  as  we  conceive  that 
to  have  been  which  produced  such  boats  as  this,  the  irruption  of  a 
more  civilized  race,  the  discovery  of  a  better  fishing  station,  an  unex¬ 
pected  obstacle,  a  more  promising  tree,  a  death,  a  casualty,  a  sickness, 
or  any  one  of  a  hundred  other  causes,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
sudden  cessation  of  operations  in  the  little  dockyard. — W.  B.  J.] 
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(  Concluded  from  page  237,  Vol.  II. ) 

X. 

Sr  Oxford,  May  5,  1737. 

I  desire  you  will  send  me,  if  it  may  be,  by  the  Return  of  the 
Oxford  Carrier  a  light  wig  for  my  own  wearing.  I  had  a  dark 
one  of  you  last  winter  which  fits  me  very  well,  &  I  would  have 
this  made  as  big  &  as  deep  in  the  Head  Sc  with  a  String  to 
draw  it  in  or  let  out  on  occasion.  As  to  the  Colour,  you  made 
me  one  some  years  ago  for  eighteen  Shillings  which  I  thought 
light  enough,  Sc  did  me  good  service,  but  I  would  not  confine 
you  to  a  shilling  or  two  Sc  don’t  doubt  but  you  will  use  me  as 
well  as  you  used  to  do.  You  may  direct  it  to  me  at  Mr.  Richard 
Clements’s  Bookseller  at  Oxford  Sc  let  me  know  whether  I  shall 
send  you  the  Money  for  it  by  the  Carrier  or  any  other  way.  I 
lived  till  lately  in  my  Lord  Bulkeley’s  Family  Sc  hope  you  have 
still  by  you  the  measure  of  my  head,  which  I  mention  that  you 
may  not  mistake  me  for  my  Brother  Sackville  Parker  who  lived 
in  Oxford  Sc  was  your  Customer  for  a  wig  or  two.  I  am 

Sr  Your  Humble  Servant 

Richard  Parker. 

To  Mr.  Buckley,  Peruke-maker,  near 
the  Exchange,  in  Chester. 
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XI. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  IMPROVED  ROAD  OVER  PENMAEN  MAWR. 

The  following  are  draughts  of  papers  referring  to  what 
was  once  a  work  of  great  local  importance  : — 

Pen  maen  Mavvr  in  ye  Road  from  Chester  to  Hollyhead  being 
at  Prsent  too  well  known  for  it’s  Deep  Sc  Dangerous  passage, 
it’s  propos’d  for  ye  greater  safty  and  encouragem*  of  those  whose 
occasions  bring  ym  that  way  to  make  ye  Road  over  ye  sd  Pen- 
mayn-mawr  (as  has  been  long  Desird)  full  3  yards  Broad  wth  a 
wall  between  it  Sc  ye  precipice  to  ye  seaward  so  as  to  afford  a 
good  Sc  free  Passage  for  a  Coach  Sc  any  horse  man  y1  hapens  to 
meet  it,  &  for  ye  more  Effectuall  carrying  on  that  work  wth  all 
possible  Expedition  ye  R‘  Hon!ble  the  Ld  Viscount  Bulkeley  does 
voluntaryly  Sc  freely  engage  to  undertake  ye  Trouble  of  Directing 
&  forwarding  ye  sd  Worke  as  y‘  it  may  be  perfected  in  12  months 
after  ye  Receipt  of  such  Subscriptions  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
Defray  ye  charge  thereof. 

This  Proposall  haveing  been  lay’d  before  ye  Duke  of  Ormond 
Sc  his  Grace  being  pleased  to  recommend  it  to  ye  Nobility  Gentry 
Sc  Merchants  of  Ireland  and  meeting  with  encouragement  there 
my  Ld  B  :  has  caus’d  Able  and  sufficient  Workmen  to  view  ye 
Road.  And  on  theire  Report  its  found  y1  ye  great  storms  wch  that 
place  is  subject  to  have  eaten  ye  loose  earth  underneath  ye  Road 
that  if  there  be  not  some  effectuall  care  taken  to  prevent  it  in  a 
short  time  it  will  become  impassable,  so  that  there  must  be  Bull- 
warks  built  in  several  places  from  ye  Bottom  of  ye  Hill  up  to  ye 
Road  to  preserve  ye  way  wch  will  be  broader  than  first  propos’d 
viz. — in  ye  narrowest  place  full  four  yards  wide  Sc  in  other  places 
6  Sc  7  yards  at  least  Sc  for  ye  securing  ye  loose  stones  Sc  earth 
wch  are  above  ye  Road  its  propos’d  that  a  strong  Wall  of  severall 
Hi  ghts  must  be  Built,  to  prevent  these  falling  into  ye  Road. 
Upon  this  view  it  is  found  y‘  ye  sum  allready  raised  being  far 
short  of  effecting  ye  work  Sc  impracticable  to  make  a  true  Esti¬ 
mate  of  ye  Charge  of  so  great  an  undertakeing,  it  being  much 
more  Difficult  than  was  Expected  by  Reason  of  ye  great  Bul¬ 
warks,  Walls,  &c.,  that  must  be  Built.  The  Assistance  given  by 
Ireland  being  so  considerable  it’s  hop’d  will  encourage  ye  Eng¬ 
lish  Gentlemen,  but  especially  ym  whose  occupons  cause  them  to 
travaile  that  Road  generously  to  assist  in  so  publicke  a  Good. 

In  the  handwriting  of  Lord  Viscount  Bulkeley  : — 

That  there  has  been  able  and  sufficient  workmen  to  view  the 
road  over  Pcnmaen  Maur,  and  we  find  it  to  be  a  work  of  that 
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nature,  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  be  undertaker  my  selfe.  And 
for  that  End  have  appointed  2  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  to 
oversee  the  work  in  my  absence.  No  man  as  yett  can  give  any 
guess  att  the  Charge,  but  every  body  is  of  oppinion  that  it  may 
be  done  with  safety  and  well  secured.  I  Propose  the  road  to  be 
full  four  yds  in  the  narrowest  part  and  six  or  seaven  in  a  great 
many  places  for  the  conveneniency  of  carrages.  We  found  upon 
the  View  that  was  made,  that  the  loose  Earth  under  neath  the 
road  is  eaten  by  the  Weather,  that  there  must  be  Bullwarks  built 
in  severall  places  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Hill  up  to  the  Road, 
and  a  wall  of  a  great  length  and  a  great  many  hights  to  support 
the  great  stones  and  loose  earth  above  the  road  from  falling  into 
itt.  And  it  will  be  necessary  to  lower  some  parts  of,  and  raise  it 
in  other  places,  that  the  assent  may  be  the  easier,  and  a  Battle¬ 
ment  to  the  seaward  all  those  things. 


This  paper  was  intended  for  circulation  : — 

A  PROPOSALL  FOR  MAKEING  A  GOOD  ROAD  OYER  PEN-MAEN- 
MAWR  IN  WALES,  BETWEEN  CONWAY  AND  BEAUMARES  BY 
SUBSCRIPTION. 

Penmaen-mawr  in  the  Road  from  Holyhead  to  Chester  being 
at  present  too  well  known  for  its  steep  and  dangerous  passage,  it 
is  proposed  for  the  greater  safty  and  encouragement  of  those 
whose  occations  bring  them  that  way,  to  make  the  Roade  over 
the  said  Pen-maen-maur  (as  has  been  long  desired)  full  three 
yards  broad  with  a  wall  between  it  and  the  precipice  to  the  sea- 
wad,  so  as  to  afford  a  good  and  free  Passage  for  a  Coach,  and 
any  horse  man  that  happen  to  meet  it,  and  for  the  more  effectuall 
carrying  on  that  work  with  all  possible  expedition,  the  R‘  Honble 
the  Lord  Buckley  does  voluntarily  and  freely  engage  to  under¬ 
take  the  trouble  of  directing  and  forwarding  the  said  worke,  as 
that  it  may  be  perfected  in  12  months  after  the  receipt  of  such 
Subscribtions  as  shall  be  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  thereof. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  Lord  Lievtenant  of  Ireland 
thinking  it  of  great  advantage  and  convenience  to  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Merchants  of  Ireland,  traveling  to  and  from  London, 
that  a  good  Road  should  be  made  over  Penmaen-mawr,  does 
recomend  the  above  Proposall  to  their  encouragement. 


XII. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  poet  in  Beaumaris  about 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  who  has  left  behind  him,  among 
these  papers,  a  long  and  miscellaneous,  if  not  interesting, 
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collection  of  verses.  It  is  partly  fragmentary,  and  com¬ 
mences  with  the  6th  stanza  of  a  rambling  religious  com¬ 
position,  which  is  extended  to  the  120th  stanza,  and  then 
fortunately  terminates.  The  poet  then  adds :  — 

Now  follow  my  soliloquies 
Upon  my  former  falls, 

Wch  I  doe  take  to  be  Death’s  spies, 

And  God’s  especiall  calls. 

He  then  launches  forth  into  a  set  of  “  Confessions,”  in 
fifty  stanzas ;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  he  must 
have  been  as  drunken  a  sot  and  lying  a  rogue  as  any  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  His  candour  at  times  is  un¬ 
commonly  amusing.  After  this  comes : — 

An  Anagram  and  Distich  made  upon  the  Swearing  &  Admit¬ 
tance  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqr  in  Ireland. 

27th  oct.,  1674. 

Sir  Charles  Meredith 
there  lyes  Charmed 

1 .  A  Lady  that  to  lye  is  armd 

to  tell  the  truth  must  needs  be  charmd 
though  she  would  have  one  willingly 
Sheele  tell  him  noe  &  bite  her  lye 
But  if  hee  turne  to  her  againe 
hee  will  finde  her  in  another  vayne 

2.  If  hee  turne  againe  &  to  her  close 

Joine  breath  mouths  lipps  cheeks  chin  and  nose 

he  shall  smell  before  hee  part 

that  the  Lady  loves  him  att  her  heart 

If  he  Give  her  time  to  change  her  minde 

he  shall  finde  her  alter  with  the  winde 

3.  But  noble  sir  yow  happy  are 
whose  Lady  is  beyond  compare 
chast  constant  vertuous  &  discreet 
A  better  walks  not  Dublin  Street 
Yet  being  first  woode  phaps  y‘  shee 
Might  be  given  to  inconstancie. 

4.  fifor  att  first  when  yow  courted  her 
I  pesume  she  kept  a  mayden  sturr 
&  the  hotter  that  yow  did  her  woe 
the  oftner  she  did  answere  noe 
till  after  with  her  freinds  consent 
She  to  bi  yor  Lady  was  content. 
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5.  An  Attorney  of  yor  honoble  Cort 
'  Invented  this  to  make  yow  sport 

who  wisheth  yow  a  good  long  life 
to  enjoy  yor  vertuous  Lady  &  wrife 
who  may  bring  yow  each  yeere  a  boy 
And  bidds  yow  of  yor  office  Joy. 

6.  As  yor  father  had  it  all  his  dayes 
Soe  may  yow  enjoy  the  same  allwayes 
And  while  the  sun  and  moone  doe  shine 
may  it  continue  in  yor  line 

Lett  all  the  Clerks  and  Excheqr  men 
in  prayers  Joyne  And  say  Amen. 

And  then  the  following  poetical  epistle : — 

1.  Deare  Brother  yow  high  Shirriff  bing 

lie  give  yow  my  sure  ayde 
to  serve  the  countrey  and  the  King 
yow  need  not  be  affrayde. 

2.  But  I  w'ill  doe  the  best  I  can 

and  uttermost  endeavour 
to  be  a  sober  civill  man 
and  honest  of  behaviour 

3.  I  will  not  drink  as  I  did  use 

nor  be  intemperate 
men  for  my  company  I’ll  chuse 
who  shalbe  moderate 

4.  Nor  will  I  walk  along  the  Street 

with  any  idle  sott 
my  company  shall  be  discreet 
with  whom  I  drink  a  pott 

5.  of  yow  and  of  myself  and  son 

I  will  take  speciall  care 
That  neither  yow  nor  he  be  undon 
in  the  office  where  yow  are. 

6/  I  pray  yow  brother  doe  not  doubt 
that  I  will  from  yow  shrink 
Yow  know  that  I  can  helpe  yow  out 
If  I  forbeare  to  drinke. 

7.  And  I  did  take  the  sacrament 
in  hope  that  God  would  give 
me  grace  according  to  my  intent 
most  soberly  to  live. 

finis. 
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With  another  subjoined  : — 


a  C  Francis  Godolphin  7 
na  l  God  holp’s  in  franc:  3 


To  this  office  God  did  help  yow  in 
be  thankfull  then  Sc  shun  all  sin 
Shun  drink  the  mother  of  all  vice 
by  Ambition  pride  and  avarice 
to  wch  men  are  by  nature  apt 
yo'v  easily  may  be  entrapt 
though  in  cort  yow  now  above  preside 
I  would  not  have  yow  puft  wth  pride 
Nor  yett  to  scorne  the  Ancient  darks 
who  in  their  youth  were  pretty  sparks 
Some  leapt  to  places  of  renowne 
And  in  short  space  again  fell  downe 
Soe  may  yor  office  ere  yow  dye 
revert  unto  Judge  Kenedye. 

Then  comes  forty-three  more  stanzas  of  religious  con¬ 
fessions  and  sentiments,  strangely  mixed  up  with  worldly 
matter.  The  first  stanza  gives  us  the  age  of  this  Cam¬ 
brian  Pepys : — 

Last  day  being  Friday  and  I  prepared 
for  Sundaie’s  Sacrament, 

Seeing  God  had  sixty  yeares  me  spared 
a  long  time  to  repent. 

Whatever  his  repentance  may  have  been,  his  frailty 
kept  full  pace  with  it. 

At  the  Wth  stanza  he  expresses  his  genealogical  ideas 
thus : — 


17.  Christ  to  me  is  more  neare  of  kin 

than  he  to  angells  is : 
his  flesh  and  blood  I  beare  within 
They  enjoy  noe  such  blisse 

18.  The  Britaine  doth  his  pedigree 

derive  from  Adam  downward 
through  Christ  if  he  be  not  made  free 
yett  he  is  but  a  clownard. 

By  this  time  his  muse  appears  to  have  become  well 
warmed,  and,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  her  fire,  he 
bursts  forth  into  full  poetic  phrenzy,  and  gives  us  his 
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“  Meditations,”  in  six  hundred  stanzas  !  of  which  the  last 
one  runs  thus : — 

Let  this  thy  warning  serve  my  turne 
to  bring  me  home  to  thee 
Lest  that  I  rough  and  rhost  and  burne 
unto  eternitie.  Amen. 

“  A  Description  of  Hypocrites,”  in  two  hundred  and 
twenty  stanzas,  shows  that  the  poet  had  still  some  stuff 
left  in  him  ;  and  so  does  another  fragment  of  thirty-one 
stanzas, — all  more  or  less  moral  and  religious.  At  last 
we  come  to  something  more  comfortable,  in  the  shape  of 
a  “  Christmas  Carol,”  in  forty-three  stanzas.  Take  as  a 
specimen  the  introductory  one: — 

Come  friends  and  good  neighbours  att  cardes  let  us  play 

for  long  is  the  night,  now,  &  short  is  the  day 

Seeing  Christmas  nowe  cometh  but  once  in  the  yeare 

Let  us  feast  one  another  with  wine  and  good  chear 

Let  good  ale  beere  &  perry  and  sider  and  sack 

plum  puddinge  and  browne  and  minced  pyes  goe  to  wrack. 

Oh  temporal  oh  mores!  His  morals,  however,  and  his 
ideas  of  the  times  do  not  hinder  him  from  delivering  him¬ 
self  of  some  advice  to  his  son  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
stanzas ;  and  there  are  a  score  more  or  so  of  fragmentary 
effusions  not  quite  intelligible.  It  appears  that  his  son 
had  been  made  under-sheriff,  no  doubt  when  his  brother 
was  high  sheriff,  whereupon  he  gives  him  the  following 
shrewd  hints,  with  which  we  take  our  leave  of  the  bard 
of  Mona : — 

Deare  Son  being  mounted  now  on  high 
Upon  your  mettled  steed 
Seeing  many  have  on  you  their  eye 
Unto  your  wayes  take  heed. 

You  being  the  Shirriff’s  deputy 
Must  needs  make  use  of  knaves 
Who  are  as  dangerous  company 
As  in  a  storm  are  waves. 

Doe  nothing  which  God  doth  abhor 
In  the  King’s  or  party’s  cause 
But  what  you  have  a  warrant  for 
or  license  from  the  laws. 
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A.D.  1340 - 1401. 

The  following  translations  of  Latin  Deeds,  relating  to 
Oswestry  and  its  neighbourhood,  were  kindly  furnished 
to  us  by  J.  Harland,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  connected  with 
the  “  Manchester  Guardian,”  in  which  paper,  moreover, 
have  appeared  several  records  of  a  similar  character, 
calculated  to  throw  much  light  and  interest  upon  the 
family  antiquities  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  We 
earnestly  invite  the  comments  of  any  of  our  corres¬ 
pondents  thereupon,  who  may  be  acquainted  with  the 
past  history  of  the  north-eastern  borders  of  the  Princi¬ 
pality.  The  name  “  extraneus”  in  the  original  Latin, 
rendered  “  L’Estrange,”  was  the  family  name  of  the 
Lords  Strange  of  Knockin,  near  Oswestry,  who  possessed 
the  manor  of  Knockin,  and  had  a  castle  there  (of  which 
the  keep  is  still  standing)  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II. 
and  Henry  III.  The  latter  king  directed  a  precept  to 
the  sheriff  of  Salop  commanding  aid  to  enable  John 
L’Estrange  to  erect  part  of  “  the  castle  of  Cnukin,”  and 
to  repair  the  rest,  for  the  defence  of  the  borders.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  Madoc,  a  Welsh  nobleman,  headed 
an  insurrection  and  defeated  Lord  Strange  at  Knockin. 
This  family  (whose  armorial  bearings  were — gules,  two 
lions  passant  guardant,  argent)  gave  the  title  with  the 
barony  of  Strange,  in  succession,  to  the  ancient  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  Stanley  and  Derby  family  of  Lancashire,  and 
to  the  ducal  house  of  Athol.  The  eldest  son  of  Thomas, 
second  Lord  Stanley,  married  Joan,  daughter  and  heir 
of  John,  Lord  Strange  of  Knockin  ;  and  was  summoned 
to  parliament  as  Lord  Strange,  22  Edward  IV.  [1482-3.] 
Upon  the  demise  of  James,  tenth  Earl  of  Derby,  without 
issue,  James,  second  Duke  of  Athol  (the  maternal  great- 
grandson  of  James,  seventh  Earl  of  Derby)  claimed  and 
was  allowed  the  barony  of  Strange,  which  had  been 
(mistakenly)  conferred  upon  the  seventh  earl  in  his 
father’s  lifetime,  by  writ  of  summons  in  1627 ;  thus 
creating  a  new  peerage,  still  constituting  one  of  the 
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English  titles  of  the  Duke  of  Athol ;  and  the  sixth 
quartering  in  the  coat  of  this  peer  is  two  lions  passant, 
in  pale,  argent,  for  Strange  :  — 

No.  I. — Lands  in  Llannvorda,  September  29,  28  Henry  III., 

1244. 

Yaruorth  and  Cadogon,  sons  of  Gurgeneh  de  Lannvordaf, 
grant  and  pledge  [inpignoravinr’]  to  John  the  Baker  [Pistori]  de 
de  Albomonasterio  [White  Monastery]  all  our  land  in  Lannvordaf 
for  40s.  [quadraginta]  and  34  [trigintaquatuor]  pence,  which  he 
has  handed  to  us  together  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  28th 
year  of  King  Henry  the  son  of  King  John  [September  29,  1244] 
Paying  yearly  6d.  “  ad  pastu  satellitu,  et  quolibet  secundo  anno 
7^d.  and  |d.”  to  Trethwartheyt  for  all  secular  service  &c.  Wit¬ 
nesses  :  William  Lew[h]ret,  then  Constable,  William  Petiprest, 
clerk  of  the  castle.  Ficar  son  of  Hasili  [Basil]  Yaruorth  son  of 
Darnel,  Eyno  son  of  Keno,  Meyler  Gocsh,  Ficar  le  Salter,  John 
son  of  Darnel  and  others. — (One  seal  remains.) 

S.  CADVCON.  F  :  GVRGEHEV. 

The  seal  of  Caducon  the  son  of  Gurgeheu. 


No.  II. — [2Vo  date.'] — Land  in  Weston. 

Joan  son  of  Grono,  Penbras,  sells  to  Madoc  son  of  John  de 
Albo  Monaterr'l  an  acre  of  land  in  the  field  of  Weston,  to  wit, 
that  which  lies  next  [near]  (juxta)  the  land  of  the  son  of  Yago 
Forst  on  the  one  side,  and  the  land  of  Joan  son  of  Grono  himself 
on  the  other,  for  five  shillings  which  he  has  given  me.  To  have 
&c.  for  ever.  Witnesses  :  Blehint  son  of  Grono,  Madoc  son 
of  Blehint,  Madoc  son  of  Eynon,  Kenewric  “  seis.”  William 
Karadoc,  William  Warmalo,  William  le  Chimer,  Ric.  son  of 
Aurifab  :  [Goldsmith]  and  others. 

Half  the  seal  remains ;  “  f.  gro  :  ”  visible. 


No.  III. — [iYo  date.] — Acre  of  land  in  Llanvorda. 

Madoc  ab  Mereduth  de  Lanvorda  gives  to  Thomas  le  Salter  of 
Osvvaldestre  [Oswestry]  an  acre  of  land  lying  in  the  fields  of 
Lanvorda,  between  the  King’s  highway  that  leads  towards  the 
Moeuer  on  one  side,  and  the  land  of  Richard  formerly  of  iEstone 
on  the  other, — and  extending  from  Erovgam  to  the  land  of 
Cadogon  Vaughan.  To  have  &c.  for  ever.  Yielding  therefor 
yearly  to  me  &c.  one  Rose,  at  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  St. 
John  Baptist,  w7hen  it  shall  be  required  from  them,  for  all  secular 
service,  &c.  In  confirmation  of  this  grant  the  said  Thomas  gave 
me  half  a  mark  in  hand.  Witnesses:  Richard  de  Hastone  then 
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constable,  Meurikes  ab  Blethint,  and  Thomas  de  Wodeton,  bailiffs 
of  the  country  [patrie],  Howel  Vaughan,  Cadogon  Vaughan, 
Richard  Lestrange,  Richard  son  of  Madoc,  John  Loid  and  others 
many. 

S  :  MADOCI  AB  MEREDUTII. 

The  seal  of  Madoc  ap  Meredith. 

No.  IV. — [iVo  date.] — Burgage  in  Middle  Street,  Oswestry. 

William  son  of  Richard  le  Saltere  de  Ossewaldistf?  gives  to 
Alexander  de  M'i’channton,  a  burgage  with  its  appurtenances  in 
Ossewaldistr  :  to  wit,  in  Midelstret,  between  the  house  of  Isolde  le 
Saltere,  my  mother,  and  the  house  of  John  Merlor.  To  have  See. 
Yielding  therefor  to  his  head  lord,  lord  of  the  county,  a  pair  of 
gloves  [cirotecar  :]  of  the  value  of  Id.  and  to  me  12s.  yearly 
rent,  viz.  6s.  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  and  6s.  at  the  feast  of 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  for  all  secular  services, 
&c.  Witnesses :  Roger  de  Chene  then  temporary  Steward, 
V  illiam  English  or  the  Englishman  [Anglico],  Roger  son  of 
Roger,  John  the  Roter,  John  Merler,  John  Lombard,  Richard 
L’Estrange,  [extraneus,]  and  others  many. 

A  dark  green  seal  broken  and  legend  defaced. 

No.  V. — [June,  1331.] — Acre  of  land  infields  of  Weston. 

Seyna  ap  Wyon  Cadog  :  ap  Wyon,  and  Eyno  ap  Wyon  of 
Sweney,  give  to  John  Loyd,  an  acre  of  our  land  lying  in  the 
fields  of  Weston  between  the  birth  [hereditary]  land  [t’ra  nativa] 
of  the  Lord  on  both  sides — for  a  certain  sum  of  money  which 
the  said  John  has  given  to  us  in  hand.  To  have  &c.  for  ever. 
Yielding  therefor  yearly  to  us  a  half-penny  at  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael  for  all  secular  services,  Sec.  Witnesses  :  Roger  Carles, 
then  Steward,  John  de  Bortone  [Broughton],  constable,  Richard 
L’Estrange,  Madoc  L’Estrange,  Richard  de  Hastone,  Richard 
son  of  Madoc,  William  ap  Eyno,  John  de  Astone,  and  others. 
Given  at  Oswoldustr :  on  Saturday  next  before  the  feast  of  St. 
Barnabas,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third 
after  the  Conquest.  [St.  Barnabas,  June  11.] 

June,  5th  Edward  III.,  1331. 

Parts  of  all  three  seals  remaining  ;  legend  in  very  high  relief, 
but  too  much  mutilated  to  make  out. 

Endorsed, — “  Carta  Seyna  ap  Wyon,  Eyno  and  Cadogon 
frat'?  eiQ”  [his  brother]. 

No.  VI. — Fragment. — 4 . in  Weston. 

....  Richard  de  Osewaldestr :  gives  to  John  Loyd  ....  in 
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Weston.  Of  which  one  lies  between  the  land  of  the  said  John 
and  birth-land  of  the  Lord.  Another  lies  between  ....  the  way 
which  is  called  “  Salter’s  Way.”  The  third  lies  extending  towards 
the  said  way,  between  the  native  [hereditary]  land  of  the  lord 
.  .  .  .  and  extends  towards  Morda.  To  have  &c.  the  said  four 
“dias”  &c  ....  for  ever.  Yielding  therefor  ....  to  me  a  rose 
at  the  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist  for  all  things.  For  this,  before 

the  gift  ....  John  gave  me  in  hand  a  sum  of  money . 

Witnesses  :  Roger  Careles,  then  steward,  #  * . Richard 

L’Estrange,  Madoc  L’Estrange,  Richard  son  of  Madoc,  Richard 
de  Haston,  John  de  Aston,  Hovvel  ....  Given  at  Osewaldestr, 
Tuesday  next  after  the  feast  of  the  Translation  of  St.  Thomas 
[the  Apostle,  July  3]  in  the  fifth  year  ....  after  the  Conquest. 
[Probably  same  year  as  No.  V.,  1331  ?] 

Endorsed, — “  Carta  Rici  Lubard  in  Weston.” 

Only  latter  half  of  every  line  left. — Seal  gone. 


No.  VII. — Grant  of  seven  Selions  in  Weston  Field ,  June,  1341. 

Madoc  L’Estrange,  Roger  de  Borghton,  and  Cecil  his  wife 
gave  to  John  Loid  of  Oswestry  seven  selions  of  land  together 
lying  in  the  field  of  Weston,  between  land  of  Richard  de  Haston, 
on  one  side  and  land  of  Madoc  L’Estrange,  on  the  other.  To 
Have  &c.  for  ever.  Yielding  therefor  yearly  to  the  head  lord  the 
service  due  and  of  rioht  accustomed  for  all  secular  service,  See. 
For  this  donation  and  grant  the  said  John  has  given  us  a  certain 
sum  of  money  in  hand.  Witnesses  :  Sir  John  de  Borton,  Knight, 
then  Steward,  Richard  son  of  Madoc  then  receiver,  Roger  the 
Rotur,  Howel  ap  Thomas,  bailiff  of  the  town,  Roger  de  Cloune 
and  Richard  de  Foxton  and  many  others.  Given  at  Osewastre, 
Wednesday  next  before  the  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist  [June  24] 
15th  Edward  III.  [1341.] 

There  have  been  three  seals,  the  first  only  remains,  dark  green 
wax.  On  a  heater  shield,  a  lion  rampant  passant.  Legend 
illegible. 

Endorsed, — “  Cart :  Joh’is  Loid  de  Mad’i  Extran  :  Rog’ro  de 
Borghton  et  Cecill.” 


No.  VIII. — Indenture. — [June,  1341.] — John  Loyd  to  pay  2 6s. 

Whereas  Madoc  L’Estrange,  Roger  de  Borghton,  and  Cecil 
wife  of  the  said  Roger,  gave  to  John  Loid  of  Oswestry,  seven 
selions  of  land  in  the  field  of  Weston,  as  by  a  certain  charter  of 
feoffment  by  the  said  Madoc  See.  to  the  said  Loid  made,  is  more 
fully  set  forth.  Now  therefore  the  said  John  grants  to  the  said 
Madoc  See.  that  for  as  long  and  for  what  time  the  said  seven 
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selions  of  land  shall  fully  remain  to  them,  he  will  pay  26s. 
Saving  however  to  the  said  John,  his  expenses  if  any  relating  to 
to  the  said  land,  during  the  time  for  which  he  pays  the  said 
money. — Witnesses  :  Sir  John  de  Bortun,  Knight,  then  Steward  ; 
Richard  son  of  Madoc,  then  Receiver;  Richard  de  Hastun, 
Roger  Rotur,  Howel,  bailiff  of  the  town,  Roger  Morgan  and 
Richard  de  Foxton,  and  many  others.  Given  at  Osewastr : 
Thursday  next  before  the  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist.  [June  24.] 
15th  Edward  III.  [1341.] 

Three  seals  appended  ;  first,  for  device,  a  dagger  or  cross  within 
a  horseshoe ;  second,  a  lion  rampant  passant  on  heater  shield  ; 
third,  Virgin  and  child,  single  leaves,  &c. 


No.  IX. — [1341.] — An  Acre  of  four  Selions  in  Weston  Field. 

Madoc  L’Estrange  de  Oswaldestre  gives  to  John  Loyd,  son 
of  Madoc  Vaughan,  of  the  same  place,  an  acre  of  my  land  con¬ 
taining  four  selions  lying  in  the  field  of  Weston,  between  the 
lord’s  land  of  inheritance  on  one  side  and  extending  from  the 
church  lands  which  may  be  certain  lands  [called]  lands  Egu  duy, 
to  the  way  which  is  called  the  Salter’s  Way.  To  Have  &c.  of 
the  head  lord  of  his  fee,  by  service  therefor  due  and  accustomed, 
for  ever.  For  this  before  the  gift,  the  said  John  gave  me  18s. 
4d.  in  hand.  Witnesses:  Sir  John  de  Borton,  then  Steward, 
Richard  de  Haston,  John  de  Aston,  Howel  ap  Thomas,  Richard 
son  of  William  the  Saltere,  Roger  son  of  Simon,  Philip  de  Aston 
and  others  many.  Given  at  Oswaldestr,  Monday  next  after  the 
feast  of  St.  Dunstan  [his  translation  September  7],  15th  Edward 
III.  [1341.] 

Seal  gone. 


No.  X. — Indenture. — [1341-2.] — Messuage  in  Middle  Street , 

Oswestry. 

Thomas  le  Saltere  of  Oswaldestr,  demises  and  to  farm  lets  to 
Richard  son  of  Madoc  ab  Joreuard  of  the  same  place,  a  messuage 
in  the  same  town,  in  a  street  called  “  Middelstret”  lying  between 
my  tenements  on  both  sides,  and  extending  from  the  highway 
to  a.certain  tree  which  is  called  “  The  Ash”  [fraxinus]  towards  the 
wall  of  the  town.  To  have  &c.  the  said  messuage,  the  mansion 
which  the  said  Richard  built  there  &c.  for  ever.  Yielding  there¬ 
fore  yearly  to  me  &c.  8s.  viz.  4s.  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  and 
4s.  at  the  feast  of  St.  Mary  in  March  [15th],  And  because  the  said 
Richard  encroached  a  little  on  my  land  in  his  building  the  said 
messuage,  he  shall  in  like  manner  yield  yearly  to  me  See.  a  pair 
of  buckskin  gloves  [cirotecarum  cerviciarum]  of  the  value  of 
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2d.,  or  two  pence,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  for  all  secular 
service.  Witnesses:  Richard  L’Estrange,  Philip  L’Estrange, 
William  the  Salter,  John  Loid,  Thomas  L’Estrange,  and  others 
many.  Given  at  Oswald’tre,  Wednesday  next  after  the  feast  of 
St.  Winda  [?Winefreda,  November  3]  abbess,  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  Edward  son  of  King  Edward.  [Edward  III.?  1341-2]. 

Seal  broken. 


No.  XI. — [1347.] — Yearly  Rent  of  6s.  in  Oswestry. 

Richard  de  Sontbache  and  Cristiana  his  wife  give  to  John  Loyt 
and  E9me  [?Emma]  his  wife  6s.  yearly  rent  in  the  town  of 
Oswaldestre,  viz.  5s.  arising  out  of  the  tenement  which  William 
Haston  holds  of  us  in  the  street  of  Wyhastret,  which  tenement 
lies  between  the  tenement  of  Thomas  le  Rotour  and  the  tenement 
of  Glivys  de  Brugge  and  extends  from  the  highway  to  the  wall 
of  the  town,  and  twelvepence  arising  out  of  a  tenement  which 
Jan.  ap  Thomas  holds  of  us  in  the  same  street,  which  tenement 
lies  between  the  tenement  of  a  certain  Richard  de  Caula  and  the 
tenement  of  William  Haston,  and  extends  from  the  highway  to 
the  fosse  of  the  town.  To  Have  &c.  for  ever.  For  this,  before 
the  gift,  the  said  John  and  Emma  gave  us  £4  sterling  in  hand. 
Witnesses  :  G’ffino  de  Glyndeuerdo,  then  steward,  Roger  the 
Rotour,  and  Richard  Dangleys  [English],  bailiffs  of  the  town, 
John  Haston,  Howel  ap  Thomas,  Richard  son  of  William  the 
Salter,  and  others  many.  Given  at  Oswaldestr,  on  Saturday 
next  before  the  feast  of  the  Circumcision  of  the  Lord.  [Jan  1.] 
in  the  20th  year  of  Edward  III.  [1347.] 

[Two  whitish  seals  attached,  but  illegible.] 


No.  XII. — September ,  26  Edward  III.  [1352.] — An  Acre  in 

Llanvorda. 

Richard,  son  of  Richard,  son  of  Madoc  ap  Joruerth  de 
Oswaldestre  gives  to  Richard  son  of  Thomas  the  Salter  of  the 
same  place,  one  acre  of  my  land  lying  in  the  field  of  the  vill. 
of  Llanvord  :  and  called  Erw  Forchok  and  lying  between  the 
land  of  Roger  Harper,  Vicar  of  Osw :  on  one  side  and  land  of 
Roger  le  Straunge  on  the  other.  To  Have  See.  for  ever,  of  the 
head  lord,  yielding  him  the  service  therefrom  due  and  of  right 
accustomed.  Witnesses:  Sir  John  de  Burton,  then  Steward  at 
Oswestry;  John  Husey,  then  constable  of  that  place;  Gruffut  ap 
Eymo  Vychan,  and  Saint  Gethyn,  then  bailiffs  of  two  parts  of 
the  country ;  Meurik  ap  G’ffri  ap  Gleth  Riryt  ap  Meurik 
Mereduth  Goch  de  Llanvorda,  Richard  le  Kysley,  [or  Byfley], 
Madoc  ap  Eymo  ap  Gronw  de  Cottom,  with  many  others. 
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Given  at  Oswaldestre  Monday  next  after  the  feast  of  St.  Michael 
the  Archangel,  [September  29,]  26th  year  of  reign  of  Edward 
III.  after  the  Conquest.  [1352.] 

Small  green  seal ;  centre  a  stag  with  antlers,  legend  mutilated. 

No  XIII. — Bond,  43  Edward  III. — [ November ,  1369.] 

Roger  son  of  Thomas  de  Heton,  is  bound  &c.  to  Roger,  my 
son,  in  £40.  To  be  paid  the  said  money  on  the  day  of  the  birth  of 
the  Lord  [Christmas  Day]  next  following.  He  admits  himself 
to  be  within  the  statute  of  Acton  Burnel.  Given  at  Salop 
Tuesday  in  the  feast  of  All  Saints  [November  1]  in  the  43rd  of 
Edward  the  Third  after  the  Conquest.  [1369.] 

Endorsement,  “  A  statute  wherein  Thomas  of  Heaton  stands 
bound  to  Roger  his  son  in  £40.” 

Large  red  seal ;  Obverse,  the  effigy  or  bust  of  a  lady,  between 
two  castles,  with  a  squirrel  or  other  animal  on  her  breast.  Of 
the  legend,  “  Edw.  de”  is  all  that  is  legible.  Reverse,  a  device 
of  three  branches,  with  the  legend  “  Salopia.” 

No.  XIV. — [April,  1374.] — Lands  in  Syveton  near  Culmynton. 

John  Haukynes  de  Lodelowe,  parson  of  the  church  of  Whvte- 
chirche,  gives  to  Walter  Lochard,  to  John  his  brother,  William 
de  la  Bache,  John  de  Halle,  parson  of  the  church  of  Culmynton, 
and  John  Bagard,  chaplain,  all  the  lands  and  tenements  with  the 
rents,  See.,  which  I  have  in  the  town  and  fields  of  Syveton,  near 
Culmynton.  To  Have  &c.  for  ever.  Witnesses  :  Sir  John  de 
Lodelowe,  Knight,  Sir  Roger  Cheyne,  Knight,  John  FitzWareyn, 
John  Smalemon,  Wm.  Robardes,  Wm.  Cannvyle,  Richard  de 
Panteleye  and  many  others.  Given  at  Syveton,  Wednesday 
next  before  the  feast  of  St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  and  Doctor,  [April 
4]  in  the  48th  year  of  Edward  the  Third  after  the  Conquest. 
[1374.] 

Red  seal  mutilated ;  Gothic  or  old  English  small  letter  legend ; 
in  centre  a  heater  shield,  with  heraldic  bearings. 


No.  XV. — Indented  Bond. — [December,  1392.] 

Indenture  between  Thomas  le  Salter  on  the  one  part  and 
William  son  of  Richard  de  Sonbache  on  the  other  part.  Wit¬ 
nessed  that  William  is  bound  to  Thomas  in  £20,  to  be  paid  to 
him  at  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  blessed  Mary,  next 
after  the  date  of  these  presents,  as  in  a  certain  obligatory  letter 
between  those  concerned  is  fully  contained. — Thomas  wills  and 
grants  that  if  he  and  his  heirs  hold  quietly  See.  in  fee  for  ever, 
the  lands  and  tenements  and  16s.  of  rents  outgoing  from  two 
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tenements  in  Widastrete,  6s.  of  rents  outgoing  from  certain 
tenements  which  John  Lloit  bought  or  acquired  [perquisivit]  of 
Richard  de  Sonbache  and  Cristiana  his  wife,  by  fine  in  the  Lord’s 
Court;  then  according  to  the  form  of  charters  to  the  same  John, 
one  of  which  was  given  at  Oswaldestr  on  Wednesday  next  before 
the  feast  of  St.  George  [April  23]  in  22nd  Edward  III.,  [1348] 
and  another  is  given  at  Oswaldestr  on  Saturday  next  before  the 
feast  of  the  Circumcision  of  the  Lord  [January  1]  in  the  20th 
Edward  III.  [1347].  Also  by  the  gift  of  the  said  Thomas,  the 
three  tenements  and  6s.  of  rent,  or  part  of  the  same,  were  given 
to  the  said  William  &c.  [Warranty.]  Witnesses:  John  Borley, 
then  steward  of  the  same  place  [Oswestry],  Thomas  Englisch, 
Roger  Westbury,  Madoc  Lloit  [Lloyd],  William  Withiford,  and 
others.  Given  at  Oswaldestre  on  Monday  next  before  the  feast 
of  the  birth  of  the  Lord  [Christmas  Day]  in  the  16“th  year  of 
King  Richard,  the  Second  after  the  Conquest.  [1392.] 

Seal  gone.  Endorsed, — “  Indent’a  in?  Thom  :  Sal?  et  Wilhn 
fil :  Ric  :  Sonbache.” 


No.  XVI. — A  Court  Record  of  Oswestry. — [7th  May,  1393.] 

At  the  Court  for  the  Vill  of  Oswestry,  held  at  the  same  place, 
the  7th  May,  16th  Richard  II.  [1393]  it  was  granted  to  Thomas 
Salter  and  Matilda  his  wife,  and  their  heirs  male  and  female,  &c. 
that  they  should  possess  and  enjoy  all  that  land  and  tenement  which 
Richard  the  son  of  Thomas  Salter  gave  to  him  by  his  charters  in 
the  Vills  of  Oswestry,  Weston,  Swyney,  Llanvorda,  Llenclyde, 
Mersbury,  Grucketh,  Treforclanthe  and  Coton,  as  well  of  the 
lands  of  a  certain  John  Lloit  as  of  the  lands  of  him  Richard  the 
the  son  of  Thomas  in  the  towns  before-named  ....  For  which 
the  said  Thomas  and  Matilda,  before  the  grant,  gave  a  fine  of 
£10.  Paying  at  the  feasts  of  St.  Matthew  [September  21],  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Mary  [March  25]  and  St.  Matthew 
next  afterwards.  Pledges  [Sureties]  David  ap  Jonuorth  Vaughan, 
and  Madewyn  ap  David  Gothyn.  In  testimony  whereof  this 
present  capias  is  enrolled.  John  Boerley,  steward  of  the  same, 
has  set  his  seal.  Given  at  Oswestry  the  day  and  year  above 
written. 

The  seal  has  an  etoile  of  five  points  in  the  centre  :  legend  in 
old  English  small  letters,  “  Sigillum  Thome  Boerleie.” 


No.  XVII. — Indenture. — [1397]. — Acre  in  Maesbury. 

Indenture  between  Thomas  Salter  and  Jenio  ap  Weon,  Wit- 
nesseth, — that  Thomas  grants  to  the  said  Jeani  See.,  an  acre  of 
land  lying  in  the  town  of  Mesbury,  with  one  parcel  of  land  and  a 
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half,  lying  in  the  fields  of  Weston,  &c.  in  exchange  for  one 
“  hadellande”  [headland  ?]  which  the  said  Jen :  gave  the  said 
Thomas  for  ever.  To  Have  &c.  in  exchange  for  the  said 
hadellande,  lying  in  Maystade  ways.  Of  the  head  lord  by  service 
due  and  accustomed.  [Reciprocal  Warranties.]  Witnesses:  John 
Wodhalis,  Steward,  David  ap  Jenn :  Wagh :  and  Howell  ap 
Grffr :  the  two  bailiffs  for  the  year,  Jenn :  ap  Meredit :  Jenn  : 
Evy  and  Jenn :  ap  David  Lloid  and  others.  Dated  at  Oswestry 
on  Wednesday  next  after  the  feast  of  St.  Edward  [January  5,] 
in  the  20th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Richard  the  Second. 
[1397.] 

White  seal ;  device,  some  animal ;  defaced. 

No.  XVIII. — Two  tenements,  and  seven  acres,  near  Shrewsbury. 

Thomas  Parys  de  Salop  [Shrewsbury]  gives  to  William  Chyld 
of  Salop,  chaplain,  two  tenements  in  the  “  forieta  monachorum” 
[?the  Abbey  Foregate]  of  Salop  which  lie  in  the  same  Foregate 
between  the  tenement  of  John  Wyke  on  one  side  and  a  certain 
narrow  lane  [venellam]  which  leads  towards  the  grange  of  the 
monks  on  the  other  side.  And  they  extend  in  length  from  the 
King’s  Highway  to  the  tenement  of  the  said  John  Wyke.  He 
also  gives  to  the  same  William  Chyld  seven  acres  of  land  in  the 
field  of  the  Abbey  Foregate,  of  which  four  lie  together  at  Halywalle 
between  the  land  of  Richard  Huse  on  one  side  and  the  land  of  a 
certain  Robert  Lake  on  the  other.  And  they  extend  in  length 
from  the  Hallywalle  to  the  road  which  leads  towards  Haghmon. 
And  the  fifth  acre  of  the  land  lies  behind  the  grange  of  the  monks 
between  land  of  a  certain  Simon  the  Tumour,  on  one  side  and 
land  of  Richard  Huse  on  the  other.  And  it  extends  in  length  from 
the  land  of  Agnes  de  Parys  to  the  road  to  Crowemere.  The  sixth 
acre  of  land  lies  upon  the  Cleyhull  between  land  of  Sir  William 
Stury,  Knight,  on  one  side  and  land  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Egidius 
on  the  other.  And  it  extends  in  length  from  the  land  of  Hugh 
Wygan  to  the  land  of  the  said  William  Stury.  And  the  seventh 
acre  lies  in  the  same  field,  between  land  of  the  said  William  Stury 
on  one  side  and  land  of  the  said  Hugh  Wygan  on  the  other,  and 
extends  in  length  from  land  of  the  said  Hugh  Wygan  to  the 
road  which  leads  from  Flaggewalle  to  Dunesmere.  To  Have  &c. 
of  the  head  lord  of  his  fee,  by  service  thence  due  and  of  right 
accustomed,  for  ever.  Witnesses  :  Thomas  Bragge,  then  bailiff 
of  the  Abbey  Foregate,  John  Wyke,  Richard  Suggedon,  John 
Dounton,  Reginald  Cook,  John  Stafford,  John  Wodecote,  and 
many  others.  Given  at  the  Abbey  Foregate,  on  Wednesday  in 
Easter  week,  in  the  second  year  of  Henry  IV.  [1401.] 

Dark  red  seal;  legend  much  defaced.  In  the  centre  a  heater 
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shield,  bearing  a  fesse,  from  which  springs  a  cross  pomel,  the 
upper  part  forming  a  sort  of  crest  above  the  shield.  Below  the 
fesse,  a  mullet  of  six  points. 

Note. — “  John  the  Roter,”  (No.  IV.) ;  “  Roger  the  Rotur,”  (Nos. 
VII.  and  VIII.);  and  “  Thomas  le  Rotour,”  (No.  XI.)  The  rotour 
or  roter  was  a  sort  of  minstrel  who  played  on  the  rote,  a  kind  of  hurdy- 
gurdy.  In  a  MS.  of  Gower’s,  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
is  the  couplet : — 

“  He  tauzte  hire  til  sche  was  certen 
Of  harpe,  of  citole,  and  of  rote.” 

Another  old  MS.  (Lincoln)  has  the  following : — 

“  Well  to  play  on  a  rotey 
To  sing  many  new  note, 

And  of  harping  well  I  wote, 

He  won  the  prize  aye.” 

In  Lydgate’s  Minor  Poems  is  the  following  couplet : — 

“  He  is  a  person  she  thinketh  of  fair  figure, 

A  young  rotour  ready  to  her  pleasure.” 


THE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM  MOVEMENT. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  a  movement  has  been 
in  progress  for  the  purpose  of  creating  in  the  large  towns 
of  the  kingdom  Free  Public  Libraries  and  Museums.  It 
appeared  in  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  ol 
Commons,  that  of  the  various  libraries  in  the  kingdom, 
including  the  “national”  ones,  not  one  was  properly  free 
or  open  to  all  who  chose  to  read,  except  the  ancient 
Chetham  Library  in  Manchester.  Yet  few  towns  have 
shown  more  spirit  in  the  library  movement  than  Man¬ 
chester  and  Salford.  The  former  has  called  into  exis¬ 
tence  a  magnificent  modern  library,  for  which  no  less  a 
sum  than  £9,700  was  raised  by  subscription ;  and  the 
latter,  at  a  cost  of  about  £4,000,  has  established  another. 
Thus  the  joint  boroughs  now  possess  three  public  libra¬ 
ries,  a  large  portion  of  the  greatest  of  them  being  a 
library  of  circulation.  In  Liverpool  similar  efforts  have 
been  made,  but  upon  a  smaller  scale.  The  library  was 
intended  to  be  part  of  a  large  institution  which  already 
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possesses  £20,000  worth  of  property;  but  difficulties 
have  occurred  respecting  the  carrying  out  of  these  joint 
objects.  In  the  confidence  that  they  would  be  carried 
out,  however,  the  public  did  not  feel  themselves  called 
upon  to  subscribe  so  liberally,  so  that  only  £1,500  have 
been  collected  in  money,  and  from  4000  to  5000  volumes 
of  books.  It  is  expected  that,  besides  its  permanent 
maintenance,  the  corporation  of  the  town  will  add  £1,000 
or  £1,500  for  the  purchase  of  books  to  make  a  com¬ 
mencement. 

In  the  matter  of  museums,  some  are  connected  with 
the  libraries,  as  at  the  British  Museum  in  London;  others 
are  separate  institutions.  The  library  and  museum  at 
Salford  are  under  one  superintendence ;  at  Manchester 
there  are  several  museums,  but  none  strictly  public.  In 
Liverpool  the  grandest  effort  has  been  made.  The  nego¬ 
tiations  are  still  pending  with  the  Royal  Institution,  and 
if  that  collection  be  handed  over  to  the  public,  the  whole 
will  be  second  only  to  that  of  the  British  Museum.  But 
independent  of  this,  the  magnificent  collection  bequeathed 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  will  require  almost  a  street  for 
its  proper  display,  and  probably  eight  or  ten  years  for  its 
perfect  preparation.  Then  there  is  the  model  of  the 
docks,  and  the  collection  of  mercantile  products,  both  of 
which  were  in  the  Great  Exhibition  at  London ;  and  the 
Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  are  about  to 
lay  out  their  collection  in  the  same  apartments.  There 
will  therefore  be,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  public 
library,  a  gallery  of  art,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a 
museum  of  models,  one  of  mercantile  products,  one  of 
antiquities,  &c.,  &c.,  all  of  which  will  be  open,  without 
payment  or  questioning,  to  every  one  who  is  disposed  to 
profit  by  them. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  we  in  Wales  could  far 
surpass  all  England.  We  could  get  up  with  little  or  no 
trouble  in  the  principal  town  of  each  county,  a  museum 
exhibiting  the  geological  products  of  the  districts,  the 
processes  in  mining,  and  in  the  refining  or  preparation  of 
metals,  varieties  in  the  machinery  used,  &c.  By  ex- 
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changing'  the  redundant  products  of  various  districts,  each 
museum  might  contain  specimens  from  all  Wales.  There 
ought,  too,  to  be  a  public  library  in  connexion  with  every 
such  museum,  where  the  humblest  Welshman  could  see  a 
copy  of  every  Welsh  book  in  print,  and  of  the  principal 
English  ones  also.  This  would  do  much  to  refine  and 
elevate  the  people,  and  to  turn  their  thoughts  into  a  right 
direction.  There  is  nothing  needed  but  a  public  room, 
and  one  man  at  a  moderate  salary.  The  little  town  of 
Warrington  has  set  an  excellent  example  in  this  respect, 
and  others  of  a  similar  amount  of  population  are  ready 
to  follow  its  example.  We  hope  that  the  Principality 
will  not  be  the  last  in  the  field,  nor  unworthy  of  its 
ancient  reputation. 


THE  POEMS  OF  TALIESIN. 

No.  IV. 

MARWNAD  CUNEDDA. 

This  poem  has  been  a  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  all  rational  accounts  of  Taliesin  and  his  poems.  Is  it 
an  ancient  or  a  modern  poem  ?  If  read  without  any 
misgivings  as  to  the  chronology,  the  poem  carries  with 
it  all  the  marks  of  antiquity ;  there  is  an  utter  absence 
of  any  romantic  or  fictitious  element ;  it  has  all  the 
appearance  of  an  historical  poem,  and  possesses  all  the 
attributes  which  belong  to  the  other  poems  of  Taliesin. 
It  has  the  same  vigour  which  marks  his  best  poems  to 
Urien  Rheged ;  the  same  bold  and  forcible  expression, 
and  the  same  descriptive  excellence.  Further,  it  specifies 
several  historical  facts  without  any  exaggeration  ;  relates 
the  transactions  of  an  early  period  in  the  precise  order 
that  we  may  expect  to  find  them  ;  and  claims  on  the  part 
of  the  bard,  a  close  personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
of  his  elegy.  These  evidences  of  genuinenesss  are  quite 
irresistible  when  considered  alone ;  and  it  is  only  when 
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we  look  at  the  biography  of  Cunedda,  that  we  begin  to 
to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  poem,  or  seek  some 
hypothesis  by  which  to  reconcile  the  chronology  with 
the  assumption  that  the  poem  was  the  work  of  a  person 
living  contemporaneously  with  Cunedda,  and  that  that 
person  was  the  bard  of  Urien  Rheged — Taliesin.  In 
order  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  this  discrepancy,  I  will 
here  quote  a  portion  of  the  article  Cunedda  Wledig  in 
Owen’s  Cambrian  Biography : — • 

“  Cunedda  Wledig,  son  of  Edeyrn  ab  Padarn  with  the  crimson 
coat,  by  Gwawl  daughter  of  Coel  Godebog.  His  original  patri¬ 
mony  was  in  Cumberland,  and  some  neighbouring  districts,  where 
he  began  to  reign  about  a.d.  328,  and  died  in  389.” 

Professor  Rees  places  him  between  400  and  433.  We 
will  not  now  make  any  comment  upon  this  chronology  ; 
but  assuming  it  to  be  correct,  we  at  once  perceive  that 
Taliesin,  who  was  living  in  610,  could  not  have  written 
the  elegy  of  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  220 
years  before.  Henry  Jenkins  lived  to  be  169,  old  Parr 
to  be  142,  and  Llywarch  Hen  lived  to  about  the  same 
age ;  but  assuming  the  bard  to  have  been  thirty  years 
of  age  when  he  composed  this  elegy,  he  would  have  been 
(30  +  610—389=)  no  less  than  251  years  old  at  the  death 
of  Iago  ab  Beli  in  610  ;  and  that  is  a  longer  lease  of  life 
than  men  usually  obtain.  We  have  therefore  to  take 
our  choice  of  three  hypotheses  : — 

I.  — That  the  poem  is  not  an  ancient  composition. 
This  we  have  rejected. 

II.  — That  the  author  was  an  earlier  Taliesin  than  the 
bard  of  Urien  Rheged. 

III.  — That  the  chronology  is  incorrect,  and  that  the 
age  of  Cunedda  has  been  very  much  antedated. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  in  his  work  on  the  Claims 
of  Ossian  adopts  the  second  alternative,  and  asserts  that 
Taliesin  was  not  a  proper  name,  but  the  title  of  several 
British  bards. — (P.  28,  Note.) 

This  assumption  that  Tal-iesin  was  a  myth,  is  a  natural 
result  of  the  critical  principles  adopted  by  the  author  of 
the  Celtic  Researches ;  but  it  has  no  foundation  in  truth. 
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The  existence  of  this  early  Taliesin  is  not  proved  ;  and 
the  poems  of  the  josewsfo-Taliesin  profess  to  be  those  of 
the  contemporary  of  Urien  and  Maelgwn  Gwynedd  ;  and 
therefore  there  is  no  warrant  for  assuming  that  there  ever 
was  more  than  one  Taliesin.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
Taliesin  of  this  poem  was  a  proper  name ;  for  he  tells  us 
so  in  the  first  line  : — 

“  Mydwyf  Taliessin  derycld.” 

It  therefore  becomes  our  duty  to  see  what  can  be  done 
with  the  third  hypothesis  ;  as  it  is  quite  manifest  that 
none  of  the  usual  explanations  can  be  deemed  to  be  at 
all  satisfactory.  It  will  be  well  however  to  peruse  the 
poem  first,  and  then  advance  our  argument  respecting  it. 

MARWNAD  CUNEDDA. 

Mydwyf  Taliessin  derydd 

Gwawd  goddolaf  fedydd 

Bedydd  rhwyf  rhifeddan  eiddolydd 

Cyfranc  allt  a  gallt  ac  Echwydd 

Ergrynaw  Cuneddaf  creisserydd 

Ynghaer  Weir  a  chaer  Liwelydd 

Ergrynawd  cyfatwt  cyfergyr 

Cyfanwaneg  tan  tra  myr  ton 

Llupawt  glew  i  gilydd 

Can  cafas  ei  whel  uch  elfydd 

Mai  uchercid1  gwynt  wrth  onwydd 

Hefynderrhyn  y  gwn  ei  gyfyl 

Kyfachedwyn  a  choelyn  cerenydd 

Gwisgan  feirdd  cywrein  canonhydd 

Marw  Cuneddaf  agwynaf  a  gwynid 

Cwynitor  tewdor  tavdun  diarchar 

Dychyfal  dychyfun  dyfnveis 

Dyfyngleis  dychyfun 

Ymadrawdd  cwddedawdd  caledlwm 

Caletach  wrth  elyn  nog  asgwrn 

Ys  cynyal  Cuneddaf  cyn  cywys  a  thydwed 

Ei  wyneb  a  gadwed 

Ganwaith  cyn  bu  lleith  dorglwyd 

Duchludent  wys  bryneich  ymmhlymnwyd 

Ef  caned  rhag  Ei  ofn  ai  arswyd  oergerdd 

Cyn  bu  dayr  dogyn  ei  dwed 

1  Uchenaid. — LI.  E.  D. 

ARCH.  CAMB.,  NEW  SERIES,  VOL.  III.  H 
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Haid  hafal  am  wydwal  gwnebrwyd 
Gweineu  gwaith  llyfredd  nog  addwyd 
Addoed  hun  dimyaw  a  gwynaf 
Am  lys  am  grys  Cuneddaf 
Am  ryaflaw  hallt  am  hydyrfer  mor 
Am  breidd  aswrn  a  ballaf 2 
Gwawd  feirdd  a  ogon  a  ogaf3 
Ac  ereill  a  refon  a  rifaf 

Rhyfeddawr  yn  erflawdd  a  naw  cant  gorwydd 
Cyn  cymun  Cunedda 
Rym  afei  biw  blith  yr  Haf 
Rym  a  fei  eddystravvd  y  gayaf 
Rym  a  fei  win  gloy  w  ag  olew 
Rym  a  fei  toraf  Keith4  rhag  untrew 
Ef  dyfal  o  gressur  o  gyflew  gweladur 
Pennadur  pryd  llew  lludwy  uedes  gywlad5 
Rhag  mab  edern  cyn  edyrn  anaelew 
Ef  dywal  diarchar  dieding 
Am  ryfreu  angeu  dychyfing 
Ef  goborthi  aes  yman  ragorawl 
Gwir  gwrawl  oedd  ei  unbyn 
Dymhun  a  chyfatcun  a  thal  gwin  Kamda 
Difa  hun  o  Goeling. — Myv.,  i.  71. 

This  poem  does  not  call  for  much  critical  comment. 
Its  orthography,  tested  by  the  occurrence  of  the  dd ,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Dr.  Davies  against  all  rule  and  reason,  shows 
this  copy  to  have  been  made  in,  or  subsequent  to,  the 
sixteenth  century ;  but  its  language  and  composition 
indicates  a  high  antiquity  ;  and  indeed  it  requires  but  a 
careful  comparison  between  it  and  the  Gododin  to  show 
that  both  poems  belong  to  the  same  period.  It  has  the 
same  alliteration  of  initial  consonants ;  the  same  terseness 
of  expression ;  and  the  same  phraseological  forms  as  the 
poems  of  Aneurin.  For  instance, — 

“  Dychyfal,  dychyfun,  dyfnveis 
Dyfyngleis  dychyfun,” 

resemble, 

“  Meirch  mwth  myngfras 

2  Am  beirdd  a  swrn  a  ballaf. — LI.  E.  D. 

3  Cyn  y  rhagjiaenol  yn. — Ibid. 

4  Torof. — Ibid.  *  Uedei .—Ibid. 
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and, 

“  Gwefrawr  godrwyawr  torchawr  am  ran 
Bu  guefraur  guerthfavvr  guerth  gwinvan.” 

And, 

“  Rhag  mab  Edern  cyn  edyrn  anaelew 
Ef  dywal  diarchar  dieding” 


bear  such  a  close  resemblance  to  the 

“  Edyrn  diedyrn  a  mygyn  dir” 

and  other  lines  in  Aneurin,  that  one  is  almost  induced  to 
conclude  that  Taliesin  had  shown  him  his  Marwnad 
Cunedda,  or  that  he  had  seen  it  before  composing  the 
Go  do  din. 

One  other  remark  seems  called  for  by  the  opening 
lines.  The  prominence  here  given  to  the  rite  of  baptism, 
appears  to  indicate  the  progress  which  Christianity  had 
made  in  Britain ;  but  the  transition  from  Druidism  to 
Christianity  has  never  yet  been  treated  with  the  minute¬ 
ness  which  it  deserves.  Mr.  Williams,  the  careful  author 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  the  Cymry,  is  the 
only  writer  who  has  attempted  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  ; 
and  even  his  treatment  of  it  has  been  more  sketchy  than 
it  should  have  been;  but  his  conclusion  is  certainly 
sound — that  in  some  instances  the  bards  of  the  old  worship 
became  the  ministers  of  the  new.  I  have  arrived  at  the 
same  result,  but  by  a  different  process ;  and  when  the 
poems  of  the  bards  have  been  subjected  to  a  searching 
criticism,  we  shall  obtain  materials,  not  only  for  a  con¬ 
vincing  demonstration  of  the  early  Christianity  of  Britain, 
but  also  for  an  interesting  history  of  the  progress  which 
the  Gospel  made  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  island 
long  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Augustine.  Mr.  Hallam 
some  time  ago  attempted  to  deny  the  existence  of  an 
early  British  church ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  when  the 
bardic  poems  have  been  made  to  unfold  their  meaning, 
this  truth  will  be  no  longer  doubtful.  This  is  scarcely 
the  proper  place  for  a  dissertation  upon  that  subject;  but 
from  time  to  time  I  shall  call  attention  to  such  passages 
as  bear  upon  this  point ;  and  at  some  future  time  I  may 
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present  the  whole  of  them  in  a  collective  form.  I  have 
stated  that  the  Druids  and  bards  became  the  ministers 
of  Christianity  ;  and  it  should  be  observed  that  the  bitter 
antagonism  supposed  to  have  existed  between  them,  was 
rather  an  exception  than  the  rule ;  but  the  Christianity  of 
the  bards  was  not  remarkable  for  purity,  as  much  of  the 
old  leaven  was  still  allowed  to  remain,  and  instances  of 
apostacy  are  not  unknown.  Of  the  fact  that  the  bardic 
and  clerical  functions  were  frequently  combined,  there 
need  be  no  doubt.  Cuhelyn,  and  after  him  Aneurin, 
appears  to  have  acted  in  this  double  capacity.  In  No.  II. 
of  this  series  it  was  shown  that  Taliesin  did  so ;  and  the 
prominent  place  here  assigned  to  the  Christian  rite  of 
baptism  is  confirmation  strong  of  the  same  position. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  return  to  the  poem,  of  which 
the  following  is  offered  as  a  fair  translation  : — 

THE  ELEGY  OF  CUNEDDA. 

I  am  Taliesin  the  Ardent ! 

In  song  T  will  extol  Baptism : 

At  the  baptism  of  the  Ruler,  his  dales  were  astonished ; 

In  conflict  on  hill,  in  woody  or  on  plain, 

Cuneddaf  the  burner  was  the  causer  of  tremor. 

In  Lancaster  and  Carlisle, 

There  is  trepidation  on  account  of  the  mutual  encounter ; 

Just  as  fire  surges  through  the  rushes  of  the  field, 

So  appeared  the  brave  in  pulling  down  each  other. 

When  he  had  his  day  above  the  soil, 

He  was  like  the  roaring  wind,  with  the  ashen  spear ; 

And  it  became  summer-time  for  dogs,  when  he  was  near.6 

He  was  the  protector  and  friend  of  the  believer, 

And  skilful  bards  he  clothed  in  canonicals  : 

The  death  of  Cuneddaf  has  been  mourned,  and  I  mourn  it. 

Mourned  be  the  thick  door  and  fearless  hurler; 

He  could  coincide  with  and  agree  to  a  deep  design ; 

With  deep  wounding  he  was  accordant. 

His  discourse  cheered  up  the  poverty  stricken; 

But  (he  was)  harder  than  bone  to  an  enemy. 

In  ascending,  before  (he  was  placed  in)  the  furrow  and  (under) 
the  sod, 

He  kept  his  face  aloft  (in  battle)  : 

6  I.  e.}  they  had  abundance  of  prey. 
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A  hundred  times  before  the  guard-gate  was  slain, 

The  inhabitants  of  Bryneich  were  borne  away  from  conflict. 
There  was  sung  a  cold  song,  from  fear  and  terror  of  him, 
Before  a  spot  of  earth  became  his  dwelling, 

And  before  there  was  a  swarm  (of  beasts  of  prey)  about  the 
lowly  bed  of  his  countenance, 

Doing  a  more  cowardly  work  than  death. 

I  grieve  for  the  wakeless  sleep  of  destiny, 

For  the  palace,  and  the  shroud  of  Cuneddaf, 

For  the  salt  tears,  for  the  freely  dropping  sea, 

And  for  the  prey  and  the  gifts  I  lose  : 

Bards  of  song  will  glorify,  where  I  glorify, 

And  others  will  reckon,  where  I  reckon  now. 

Wonderful  he  was  in  the  nimble  slaughter  with  nine  hundred 
steeds ; 

Before  the  cutting  down  of  Cunedda,7 
There  was  for  me  a  milch  cow  in  summer, 

There  was  for  me  a  horse  in  winter, 

There  were  for  me  clear  wine  and  oil, 

There  was  a  close  door  to  prevent  sneezing. 

They  would  be  slow  in  starving  who  ate  together  in  his  sight. 
A  sovereign  with  the  countenance  of  an  excited  lion,  possessed 
the  confederated  country 

Of  the  son  of  Edern.  Before  the  ruler  became  incurable 
He  was  fierce,  dauntless,  and  irresistible  ; 

His  life  streams  are  in  the  confinement  of  death. 

He  supported  the  buckler  in  the  celebrated  place, 

And  truly  valorous  was  his  supremacy. 

(But  now)  there  is  wakelessness,  mutual  condolence,  and  a  pale 
forehead  : 

A  wrong  it  is,  that  sleep  should  consume  the  Believer. 

Such,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  is  a  correct  English 
version  of  this  ancient  poem.  Mr.  Davies,  in  his  Essay 
on  Ossian,  has  also  given  a  translation  of  this  poem  ;  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Williams  ( Eccles .  Antiq.)  has  given  his 
sanction  thereto  ;  but  I  have  seldom  been  able  to  agree 
with  the  renderings  of  Mr.  Davies  ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  line  translated  in  the  same  way.  By  way  of  illus- 

7  This  may  be  translated,  and  perhaps  more  properly, — 

“  Before  Cunedda  took  the  (last)  communion.” 

— See  Williams’  Eccles.  Antiq.,  p.  284,  for  remarks  illustrative  of 
this  practice. 
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trating  this  assertion,  and  of  vindicating  my  own  version, 
I  will  cite  the  opening  line  : — ■ 

“  Mydwyf  Taliessin  derydd.” 

This  has  been  rendered  thus  by  Davies, — 

“  I,  who  am  Taliesin,  a  man  of  the  oaks,” 

but  the  plural  of  cleric en,  an  oak,  is  deri,  not  derydd , 
which  means  ardent,  vehement,  quick,  or  nimble.  In 
this  instance  Mr.  Williams  has  improved  upon  the  trans¬ 
lation,  which  he  follows  in  other  cases ;  and  he  renders 
the  line  thus  :  — 

“  I,  who  am  Taliesin  the  Druid 

yet  the  word  in  the  original  is  not  derwydd,  but  derydd ; 
and  as  this  word  has  a  meaning  sufficiently  appropriate, 
and  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  bardic  practice  of 
eulogizing  themselves,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
substituting  another  word  in  its  place.  What  has  here 
been  urged  respecting  the  first  line,  will  apply  to  all  the 
others  ;  in  all  cases  I  have  some  reason,  satisfactory  to 
myself,  for  departing  from  the  other  translation  ;  but 
in  no  instance  have  I  so  departed  for  the  mere  sake  of 
creating  a  difference.  Indeed,  when  beset  with  a  diffi¬ 
culty — and  there  are  several  in  this  poem — I  have  once 
or  twice  thought  of  sheltering  myself  under  the  authority 
of  my  predecessor,  even  while  unsatisfied  with  his  views ; 
but  further  research  has  generally  ridden  me  of  my 
perplexities ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  preceding  is  a 
tolerably  accurate  translation. 

Let  us  therefore  proceed  to  consider  the  chronological 
difficulty  already  shown  to  exist.  Cunedda  Wledig  is 
placed  by  Owen,  Rees,  and  Williams,  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century.  Are  they  justified  in  so  doing?  After 
a  very  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not ;  and  for  this  assertion 
I  assign  the  following  reasons  :  — 

I. — The  evidence  on  which  so  great  an  antiquity  is 
assigned  to  Cunedda,  is  in  the  highest  degree  unsatis¬ 
factory.  We  have  already  cited  a  passage  from  Owen’s 
Cambrian  Biography ;  and  let  us  now  quote  the  article 
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Cunedda  Wledig,  as  it  stands  in  Williams’  Biographical 
Dictionary  : — 

“Cunedda  (Wledig,)  was  the  son  of  Edeyrn  ab  Padarn 
Beisrudd  (Padarn  the  red-kilted),  by  Gwawl  the  daugher  of 
Coel  Coedhebawg.  He  was  sovereign  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons, 
where  he  began  to  reign  about  a.d.  328,  and  he  inherited  from 
his  mother  extensive  possessions  in  Wales.  When  these  were 
invaded  and  held  in  possession  by  the  Irish,  Cunedda,  having  a 
large  family,  sent  many  of  his  sons  to  Wales  for  the  purpose  of 
expelling  them,  in  which  object  they  were  successful,  and  they 
themselves  settled  in  the  country.  His  eldest  son  Tybiawn.  died 
in  the  isle  of  Man,  but  his  son  Meirion  ab  Tybiawn,  possessed 
and  gave  his  name  to  the  cantrev  of  Meirion,  or  Merionethshire; 
Arwystl  ab  Cunedda  had  Arwystli,  and  Einion  had  Caer  Einion, 
in  Montgomeryshire ;  Ceredig  had  Ceredigion,  or  Cardiganshire ; 
Dunod  had  Dunodig,  in  Caernarvonshire;  Edeyrn  had  Edeyrnion 
in  Merionethshire ;  Mael  had  Dinmael ;  Coel  had  Coleion ; 
Dogvael  had  Dogvaelin ;  Rhuvon  had  Rhuvoniog ;  which  are 
all  in  Denbighshire ;  and  Oswal  had  Osweilin  or  Oswaldstree, 
in  Shropshire.  Several  others  of  his  sons  and  grandsons  devoted 
themselves  to  religion,  when  deprived  of  their  territories  by  the 
Piets  and  Saxons.  Whence  the  family  of  Cunedda  is  recorded 
in  the  Triads  with  those  of  Bran  and  Brychan,  as  the  three 
‘  gwelygordd  sanctaidd,’  or  holy  families  of  the  isle  of  Britain, 
and  Cunedda  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  who  bestowed  lands 
and  privileges  on  the  church  in  Britain.  Cunedda  died  in  a.d. 
389.” 

For  this  heap  of  assertions  no  other  authority  is  cited 
than  Myv .,  ii.  61,  where  we  shall  simply  find  an  account  of 
“  The  Three  Blessed  Families,”  and  not  a  word  about  the 
death  in  a.d.  389.  The  only  authority  is  Owen,  whom  the 
two  learned  Williamses  take  for  their  guide,  and  he  gives 
no  authority  at  all.  Professor  Rees,  who  is  generally  a 
most  careful  and  trustworthy  writer,  rejects  Owen’s  posi¬ 
tive  and  precise  dates  of  328  and  389 ;  he  places  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Irish  by  the  sons  of  Cunedda  between  420 
and  430 ;  and  he  assigns  as  his  authorities,  the  Silurian 
Achau  y  Saint ,  and  Nennius.  On  referring  to  Achau  y 
Saint,  ( Iolo  MSS.,  p.  122,)  we  find  no  dates  at  all ;  and 
so  far  as  these  documents  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
evidence  for  placing  the  expulsion  of  the  Irish  in  420. 
Indeed,  if  the  Silurian  documents  prove  anything  at  all, 
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they  prove  that  this  assertion  is  incorrect.  It  is  stated 
(Iolo  MSS.,  123)  that  the  Irish  came  hither  in  the  time 
of  Maximus,  from  383  to  388;  and  in  other  places  we 
are  repeatedly  told  that  they  remained  here  129  years. 
This  brings  the  date  of  their  expulsion  to  about  a.d.  517. 
It  is  however  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  date 
when  Caswallon  Law  Hir,  the  grandson  of  Cunedda, 
expelled  the  Irish  from  Anglesey.  Some  allowance  must 
be  made,  i.  e.,  assuming  the  truth  of  the  asserted  expulsion, 
for  the  difference  in  age  between  Cunedda’s  eldest  (?)  son 
and  his  grandson  ;  but  a  hundred  years  is  a  little  too 
much ;  and  even  then,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Brochwel  Powys  was  living  when  his  grandson  Selyv 
ab  Cynan  Garwyn  fell  in  mature  age,  and  as  a  distin¬ 
guished  warrior,  at  the  battle  of  Bangor,  about  613.  Let 
us  therefore  place  the  exploit  of  Caswallon  Law  Hir 
about  517,  and  then  the  expulsion  of  the  Irish  from 
South  Wales,  would  fall  somewhat  earlier,  but  certainly 
not  much  before  500. 

Let  us  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  pas¬ 
sages  from  Nennius  which  bear  upon  this  question,  and 
which  I  will  quote  from  the  Monumenta  Historica : — 

“  Filii  autem  Liethan  obtinuerunt  regionem  Dimectorum,  ubi 
civitas  est  quae  vocatur  Mineu,  et  in  aliis  regionibus  se  dilataverunt, 
id  est  Guhier,  Cetgueli,  donee  expulsi  sunt  a  Cuneda,  et  a  filiis 
ejus,  ab  omnibus  regionibus  Britannicis.” — Cap.  viii. 

“  Mailcunus  magnus  rex  apud  Britones  regnabat,  id  est  in 
regione  Gvvenedotae,  quia  atavus  illius,  id  est  Cunedag,  cum  filiis 
suis,  quorum  numerus  octo  erat,  venerat  prius  de  parte  sinistrali, 
id  est  de  regione  quae  vocatur  Manau  Guotodin,  cxlvi.  annis 
ante  quam  Mailcun  regnaret ;  et  Scottos  cum  ingentissima  clade 
expulerunt  ab  istis  regionibus,  et  nusquam  reversi  sunt  iterum 
ad  habitandum.” — P.  75. 

These  passages  are  thus  translated  by  Dr.  Giles : — 

§  14. — “  The  sons  of  Liethali  (Liethan,  Betlian,  or  Vethan) 
obtained  the  country  of  the  Dimetae,  where  is  a  city  called 
Menavia  (St.  David’s),  and  the  province  Guiher  (Gower),  and 
Cetgueli,  which  they  held  till  they  were  expelled  from  every  part 
of  Britain,  by  Cunedda  and  his  sons.” 

§  62. — “  The  great  king,  Mailcun,  reigned  among  the  Britons, 
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i.  e.,  in  the  district  of  Gwenedota,  because  his  great-great-grand¬ 
father8  Cunedda,  with  his  twelve  sons,9  had  come  before  from 
the  left  hand,  i.  e.,  from  the  country  which  is  called  Manau  Guo- 
todin  (Gododin),  146  years  before  Mailcun  reigned,  and  expelled 
the  Scots  with  much  slaughter  from  those  countries,  and  they 
never  returned  again  to  inhabit  them.” 

At  first  sight  the  date  here  given  appears  fatal  to  all 
attempts  to  bring  down  Cunedda  from  the  fourth  to  the 
sixth  century ;  but  upon  close  examination  even  this 
obstacle  gives  way.  All  the  accounts  agree  in  fixing 
the  conquest  of  Gwynedd  in  the  time  of  Maelgwn’s 
father,  Caswallon  Law  Hir ;  and  he  could  not  have  lived 
very  long,  inasmuch  as  we  find  his  son  and  successor, 
Maelgwn,  charged  by  Gildas  with  defrauding  his  father’s 
brother1  of  his  just  rights.  Nennius  is  therefore  wrong 
in  asserting  that  the  conquest  of  Gwynedd  was  due  to 
Cunedda;  and  these  considerations  tend  to  show  that 
this  event  could  not  have  taken  place  many  )Tears  before 
the  accession  of  Maelgwn  himself.  It  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  the  exact  date  of  his  death ;  Sir  John  Price 
places  it  in  590  ;  Mr.  Wynne  ( Cambrian  Register ,  ii.  p. 
521),  about  564;  Mr.  Owen,  in  560;  an  old  document 
quoted  in  Wynne’s  letter,  552  ;  the  Annales  Cambrics , 
in  547  ;  and  others  in  546.  This  last  was  probably  the 
date  which  Nennius  had  in  view :  146  years  deducted 
from  that  gives  us  a.d.  400,  the  date  generally  assigned 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Irish — not  of  their  expulsion  !  The 
documents  which  relate  the  expulsion  of  the  Gwyddel 
are,  generally  speaking,  not  very  good  authorities  ;  but 
there  is  a  striking  unanimity  in  referring  the  Irish  settle¬ 
ment  to  this  period  ;  and  the  reason  assigned,  i.  e.,  the 
weakness  induced  by  the  levies  of  Maximus,  stamps  the 

8  Dr.  Giles  has  one  generation  too  many  here ;  both  the  meaning  of 
atavus,  great-grandfather,  and  the  genealogy  of  Maelgwn,  convict 
him  of  being  in  error. 

9  Octo,  eight,  in  the  original,  of  which  there  is  no  various  reading 
in  the  Monumenta ;  Cunedda  had  twelve  sons  notwithstanding. 

1  Probably  his  uncle  Owain  Danwyn,  or  Einion  frenhin,  who  is  by 
the  Iolo  MSS.  said  to  be  the  son  of  Einion  Yrth,  and  by  Rees  to  be 
the  son  of  Owain  Danwyn.. 
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assertion  with  probability,  particularly  when  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  in  409  the  Romans  withdrew  from  the 
island.  During’  the  Roman  occupation  such  a  colonization 
could  not  have  taken  place  ;  and  the  people  who  were 
too  weak  to  prevent  their  settlement,  could  scarcely  have 
been  strong  enough  twenty  years  after  to  expel  them 
from  the  island.  Indeed,  we  have  the  best  reasons  to 
believe  that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  do  any 
such  thing ;  for  the  Cymry  of  Strathclyde  were  unable 
even  to  keep  the  Piets  in  check  without  foreign  assistance. 
In  418  Stilicho  came  over  to  assist  the  whining  Britons ; 
and  in  435,  after  much  petitioning,  iEtius  sent  them 
Roman  assistance  a  second  time ;  and  as  there  is  no 
doubt  of  their  incapacity  at  that  time,  the  Irish  could  not 
have  been  expelled,  until  the  internal  strength  of  the 
country  had  become  more  fully  developed.  Let  us  add 
to  this,  that  as  Einion  Yrth  is  only  known  in  pedigrees, 
and  Caswallon  Law  Hir  occupies  but  a  small  place  in 
history,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Maelgwn  may  have  been 
reigning  during  the  lifetime  of  Cunedda. 

This  is  borne  out  in  a  subsequent  passage  by  Professor 
Rees.  At  page  110  lie  places  the  conquest  by  the  sons 
of  Cunedda  between  420  and  430  ;  but  at  p.  166,  speaking 
of  the  conquest  of  Anglesey  by  the  grandson,  Caswallon, 
who  was  assisted  by  his  cousin,  he  places  it  full  seventy 
years  later.  His  words  are  “  Though  the  precise  time 
of  the  event  is  not  mentioned,,  there  are  reasons  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  it  took  place  near  the  close  of  the  (fifth) 
century.”  And  if  so,  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  lapse  of  time  between  the  two  conquests  was  nearer 
seventeen  than  seventy  years. 

II. — Such  appears  to  be  a  fair  conclusion  from  these 
premises ;  and  the  evidence  su  pplied  by  the  poem  accords 
well  with  this  supposition.  We  are  told  that  Cunedda 
was  lord  of  Carlisle  and  Lancaster,  that  he  was  an  Unben 
or  Gwledig,  i.  e.,  king  of  the  kings  of  North  Britain, 
and  that  he  warred  against  the  inhabitants  of  Berenicia, 
who,  in  the  poems  of  Llywarch,  Taliesin,  and  Aneurin, 
are  always  found  to  be  the  Anglian  settlers  in  Northum- 
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bria.  And  thus  at  one  swoop  Cunedda  descends  into  the 
Saxon  era  !  The  lines  are  these  : — 

“  Before  the  guard-gate  was  slain, 

A  hundred  times  were  the  inhabitants  of  Bryneich  borne 
away  from  conflict ; 

From  fear  and  terror  of  him,  cold  was  the  song  they  sung, 
Before  a  spot  of  earth  became  his  share.” 

We  may  safely  assume  that  the  Bryneich  here  men¬ 
tioned  were  the  Angles  of  Northumbria ;  and  it  therefore 
becomes  of  importance  for  us  to  determine  the  date  of 
this  Anglian  settlement.  This  we  shall  do  in  the  words 
of  Palgrave : — 

“  The  British  kingdoms  of  Deyfyr  and  Bryneich  (latinized  into 
Deira  and  Bernicia),  extending  from  the  Humber  to  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  were  divided  from  each  other  by  a  forest,  occupying  the 
tract  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees ;  and  which,  unreclaimed 
by  man,  was  abandoned  to  the  wild-deer.  Properly  speaking, 
this  borderland  (now  the  bishopric  of  Durham)  does  not  seem 
originally  to  have  belonged  to  either  kingdom ;  but,  in  subsequent 
times,  the  boundary  between  Deira  and  Bernicia  was  usually 
fixed  at  the  Tyne.  The  transhumbrane  countries  were  exposed 
at  an  early  period  to  the  attacks  of  the  Jutes  and  Saxons.  Some 
chroniclers  say  that  Octa  and  Ebusa,  sons  of  Hengist,  conquered 
a  portion  of  the  country.  At  the  onset  the  invaders  made  little 
progress.  The  Britons  of  the  neighbouring  Reged  and  Strath 
Clyde,  governed  by  valiant  princes,  the  descendants  of  the  Roman 
Maximus,  appear  to  have  possessed  more  unity  than  their  brethren 
in  the  south ;  and  their  efforts  supported  the  population  of  Deira 
and  Bernicia  in  resisting  theif  enemies.  The  scale  was  evenly 
poised  until  the  English  Ida  (before  a.d.  547)  landed  at  the 
promontory  called  Flamborough  Head,  with  forty  vessels,  all 
manned  with  chosen  warriors.  Urien,  the  hero  of  the  bards, 
opposed  a  strenuous  resistance,  but  the  Angles  had  strengthened 
themselves  on  the  coast.  Fresh  reinforcements  poured  in ;  and 
Ida  the  “  Bearer  of  Flame,”  as  he  was  termed  by  the  Britons, 
became  the  master  and  sovereign  of  the  land  which  he  had 
assailed.  Ida  erected  a  tower  or  fortress,  which  was  at  once  his 
castle  and  his  palace ;  and  so  deeply  were  the  Britons  humiliated 
by  this  token  of  his  power,  that  they  gave  the  name  of  “  Gwarth 
Bryneich,”  or  the  Shame  of  Bernicia,  to  the  structure  which  he 
had  raised.  Ida  afterwards  bestowed  this  building  upon  his 
queen  Bebba,  from  whom  it  was,  or  rather  is,  denominated 
Bebhanburgh,  the  burgh  or  fortress  of  Bebba,  commonly  abbre- 
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viated  into  Bamborough.  The  keep  yet  stands ;  and  the  voyager, 
following  the  course  of  the  abbess  of  St.  Hilda,  may  yet  see 
‘  King  Ida’s  castle  huge  and  square 
From  its  tall  rock  look  grimly  down, 

And  on  the  swelling  ocean  frown.’ 

Ida’s  dominions  were  intersected  by  tracts  still  belonging  to  the 
Britons,  who  ultimately  yielded  to  the  invaders.” — Anglo-Saxons, 
pp.  43,  44. 

Ida  reigned  twelve  years,  and  fell  about  560  before 
the  victorious  blade  of  Owen  ab  Urien  Rheged.  It  is 
therefore  all  but  certain  that  Cunedda  was  engaged  in 
the  early  part  of  this  struggle,  and  that  he  fell  in  one  of 
the  great  battles  fought  at  that  time.  It  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  Cunedda  may  have  fallen  in  the  battle  of 
Argoed  LI  wy vain,  described  by  Taliesin  in  another 
poem : — 

“  Dygrysowys  Fflamddwyn  yn  bedwarllu 
Goddeu  a  Rheged  i  ymdyllu 
Dyfwy  o  Argoed  i  Arfynydd.” 

The  flambearer  (Ida)  approached  in  four  divisions ; 

Goddeu  (Cumberland)  and  Rheged  (Lancaster)  to  array  them¬ 
selves, 

Came  from  Argoed  to  Arfynydd. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  both  the  forces  of  the  Cunedda 
family  and  those  of  Urien  were  engaged  in  that  fight ; 
and  those  districts  are  both  said  to  have  suffered  trepida¬ 
tion  from  the  encounter  in  which  Cunedda  fell.  Further, 
the  battle-field  is  called  in  the  one  poem  “  the  excellent 
place and  the  battle  itself  is  described  in  the  other  to 
have  been  one  of  great  magnitude  : — • 

“  On  the  morning  of  Saturday  there  was  a  great  battle, 
From  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun.” 

From  these  facts,  and  the  allusion  to  the  Bryneich,  I 
conclude  the  two  poems  refer  to  the  same  event,  which 
was  subsequent  to  547  ;  but  this  is  only  conjecture. 

This  brings  the  close  of  his  life  down  to  550 ;  and  we 
can  now  understand  the  assertion  that  Urien  Rheged 
co-operated  with  the  sons  of  Cunedda  in  expelling  the 
Irish  from  Gower  and  South  Wales.  Prior  to  the  arrival 
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of  Ida,  the  chiefs  of  the  north  of  England  were  in  a 
position  to  accomplish  such  an  undertaking ;  afterwards 
the  Angles  found  them  employment ;  and  therefore  we 
have  here  another  reason  for  fixing  that  event  about  a.d. 
500. 

The  same  conclusion  is  supported  by  some  passages  in 
Llywarch  Hen : — 

“  Trust  not  Bran,  trust  not  Dunawd, 

That  thou  shalt  not  find  wounded  by  them 

The  pastor  of  the  flock  of  Llanfor,  who  guides  our  path.” 

Rees. 

The  bard  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Llanfor,  on 
the  Dee,  in  Merionethshire ;  and  if  Rees  is  right  in  his 
translation,  Dunod  the  son  of  Cunedda,  and  lord  of  the 
adjoining  cantrev  of  Dunoding,  was  Llywarch’s  contem¬ 
porary,  even  in  his  old  age.  But  in  truth  neither  Owen 
nor  Rees  have  given  a  correct  translation.  The  lines 
should  be  read  thus  : — 

“  Believe  not  Bran,  believe  not  Dunawd, 

Thou  shalt  not  have  from  them  one  blow  (in  thy  cause) 
Herdsman  of  the  calves  of  the  paths  of  Llanvor.” 

Llywarch  lived  to  about  a.d.  642  ;  and  as  this  was 
composed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  this  Dunawd  would 
probably  be  the  son  of  Pabo  Post  Prydain.  Gwenaseth, 
the  daughter  of  Rhuvon  ab  Cunedda,  married  either 
Pabo  ( Cambrian  Biography ,  sub.  Gwenaseth)  or  Sawyl 
his  son  ( Bonedd  y  Saint ,  Myv .,  ii.  27).  Adopting  the 
latter  authority,  (which  is  of  course  the  best,)  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Cunedda  must  have  lived  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixth  century,  as  Sawyl  was  the  brother  of  Dunawd ; 
and  “  Dunaut  rex  moritur”  in  a.d.  595,  according  to  the 
Annales  Cambrics. 

This  explanation  is  in  accordance  with  other  events. 
Professor  Rees  (p.  136)  relates  a  dispute  between  a  prince 
named  Coroticus  and  St.  Patrick,  who  denounces  him 
and  his  followers  as  pirates  and  marauders,  in  a  long 
letter,  which  is  admitted  to  be  the  genuine  production  of 
that  saint.  Upon  the  assumption  that  Patrick  died  in 
457,  the  letter  is  sometimes  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
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posed  in  450  ;  but  if  we  take  the  date  given  for  his  death 
in  the  Annals  of  Tigernach,  viz.,  491,  and  allow  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  eleven  years,  we  should,  by  the  same  rule,  date  it 
in  480.  If  we  take  Mr.  Owen’s  figures,  and  assume 
Ceredig  to  be  born  when  his  father  began  to  reign,  i.  e ., 
in  328,  this  prince  who,  though  a  Christian,  was  still  a 
pirate  had  in  450  attained  the  respectable  age  of  122. 
We  must  therefore  either  abandon  Mr.  Owen’s  figures,  or 
deny  the  identity  of  Coroticus  and  Ceredig  ab  Cunedda. 
The  second  date  falls  in  more  naturally  with  the  other 
events ;  and  the  adventurous  pirate  of  480  might  very 
well  have  become  sobered  down  into  the  conqueror  of 
Cardigan  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  century. 

Other  incidental  proofs  are  supplied  by  the  Gododin , 
which  shows  a  grandson  and  great-grandson  of  Cunedda 
to  have  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Cattraeth,  the  date 
of  which,  or  at  all  events  an  approximation  thereto,  is 
obtained  in  this  way.  In  verse  third,  Manawyd  ab  Llyr 
ab  Brochwel,  generally  but  erroneously  called  Manaw- 
yddan  ab  Llyr  Llediaith,  is  said  to  have  been  “  preserved 
from  the  blows  of  Mannan-fight,”  and  afterwards  to  have 
been  at  the  battle  of  Cattraeth.  The  battle  of  Mannan 
took  place  in  582 :  ergo,  the  battle  of  Cattraeth  was 
some  time  afterwards,  i.  e.,  according  to  my  hypothesis, 
in  603.  In  verse  second  we  find  the  following  lines : — 

“  Mab  Brwyn  gommynai  gwyr  nytelhei 
Nys  adrawdd  Gododin  ar  lawr  mordei 
Rac  pebyll  Madavvc  pan  atcorei 
Namyn  un  o  gant  yn  y  delei.” 

Some  MSS.  read  “  Mai  brwyn,”  but  the  next  word 
would  have  been  cymmynai,  if  that  had  been  the  proper 
reading.  Brwyn  is  not  named  in  the  pedigrees  of 
Cunedda,  though  that  monarch  is  well  known  to  have 
had  a  son  so  named.  Brwyn  ab  Cunedda  distinguished 
himself  as  a  warrior  against  the  Saxons,  (Williams’  Bio¬ 
graphical  Dictionary ,)  and  Madoc  ab  Brwyn,  mentioned 
in  the  Triads,  was  probably  Cunedda’s  grandson.  Again, 
in  verse  fourth,  we  have  the  lines : — 
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“  O  gyssul  mab  Ysgyran 
Ysgwyd  wr  angcyfan.” 

This  word  cyssul  is  usually  translated  “counsel;”  but 
that  does  not  make  very  good  sense ;  and  I  suspect  it  to 
be  a  proper  name,  that  of — 

Tyssul  ab  (Ys  or  St.)  Cor  an  ab  Ceredig  ab  Cunedda. 

When  the  time  comes,  I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  re¬ 
specting  the  antedating  of  Coel  Godebog,  Brychan,  and 
others;  but  for  the  present  this  will  suffice. 

From  these  researches  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  the 
following  facts  for  the  biography  of  Cunedda.  He  was 
king  of  Cumberland.  This  was  the  Manau  Gododin  of 
Nennius;  and  we  are  enabled,  from  the  poems  of  Aneurin, 
to  determine  that  the  dominions  of  the  Ottadini  lay  east 
and  south-west,  and  not  south  and  north  from  Berwick 
to  Edinburgh,  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  poem  places 
his  dominions  in  Cumberland,  while  Urien  had  Lancaster ; 
and  the  Iolo  MSS.  (p.  552)  state  that  he  held  his  court 
in  Carlisle.  From  the  notices  of  Ceredig  and  Tybiawn, 
we  learn  that  his  sons  were  expert  sailors,  and  fond  of  the 
sea.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  influence  in  his  own 
district,  and  for  his  military  attainments,  he  was  made 
the  Gwledig  or  Commander-in-chief  of  the  North  British 
forces  during  the  latter  part  of  his  lifetime.  He  could 
bring  into  the  field  900  horsemen ;  and  this,  according 
to  Davies,  ( Note  to  his  Ossian,  p.  30,)  was  precisely  the 
force  assigned  to  that  officer  under  the  Romans,  who  was 
styled  Dux  Britannia.  (See  Camden’s  Introduction .) 
He  took  an  active  part  in  repelling  the  Anglian  invaders 
of  Northumbria,  and  fell  bravely  fighting  on  the  field  of 
battle,  in  one  of  those  great  contests  which  obtained 
celebrity  from  the  fact  that  the  Britons  came  off  victo¬ 
rious.  Humphrey  Lluyd  conjectures  that  he  had  been 
driven  from  his  possessions  by  the  Saxons ;  and  Professor 
Rees  supposes  that  he  took  refuge  among  his  mother’s 
kindred  in  Wales.  For  these  conjectures  there  is  no 
foundation  in  fact,  as  this  poem  represents  him  to  have 
fallen  in  the  arms  of  victory  in  his  own  country,  and 
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Carlisle  and  Lancaster  are  said  to  have  mourned  the 
result  of  his  hostile  encounter  with  the  Angles.  His 
elder  sons  appear  to  have  emigrated  into  Wales ;  but 
Brwyn  appears  to  have  inherited  his  possessions,  and  after 
him  his  grandson,  Madoc  ab  Brwyn. 

No  difficulty  will  now  be  experienced  in  attributing 
this  poem  to  Taliesin.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  his  earliest 
productions  ;  its  composition  indicates  a  mind  in  full 
vigour ;  and  the  opening  lines  are  clear  evidences  that 
the  bard  felt  himself  to  be  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
mental  powers.  The  bard  attached  himself  to  the  family 
of  his  hero  ;  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  court  of  the 
heir  of  Ceredig,  at  Bangor  Teivy  ;  and  the  following 
notice  shows  him  to  have  drawn  his  last  breath  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  the  grandson  of  Cunedda  : — 

“Taliesin,  in  his  old  age,  returned  to  Caer-gwyroswydd,  to 
Riwallon  the  son  of  Urien  ;  after  which  he  visited  Cedig  the 
son  of  Ceredig,  the  son  of  Cuneddav  Wledig,  where  he  died,  and 
was  buried  with  high  honours,  such  as  should  always  be  shown 
to  a  man  who  ranked  high  among  the  principal  wise  men  of  the 
Cimbric  nation ;  and  Taliesin,  chief  of  bards,  was  the  highest  of 
the  most  exalted  class,  either  in  literature,  wisdom,  the  science 
of  vocal  song,  or  any  other  attainment,  whether  sacred  or  pro¬ 
fane.”—  lolo  MSS.,  p.  467. ' 

No  doubts  need  now  exist  that  Ceredig  was  the  successor 
of  Maelgwn,  and  the  person  named  by  Aneurin.  He 
died,  according  to  the  Annales  Cambrice ,  in  a.d.  615, 
when  he  must  have  been  an  old  man. 

T.  Stephens. 

Merthyr,  November  24,  1851. 

P.S.— In  recent  researches  in  the  British  Museum,  I 
found  the  author  of  the  line  respecting  Aerven.  It  is 
Madoc  ab  Gronow  Gethin.  I  am  much  obliged  to  the 
Editor  for  his  note. 
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I. — Carnedd  near  Goleuwern,  Parish  of  Llanegryn. 

There  being  no  specific  name  given  either  on  the 
Ordnance  map  or  by  the  country  people  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  on  which  this  carnedd  is  situated,  it  is  not  easy  to 
mark  its  identity  for  the  guidance  of  future  antiquaries. 
It  is  situated  on  a  mountain  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Mawddach.  Goleuwern,  which  is  the 
farm  nearest  to  it,  is  situated  on  the  mountain  side,  lower 
down  than  the  carnedd,  and  to  the  north  of  it.  An  old 
bridle  road  leading  from  Llwyngwril  towards  Dolgellau 
skirts  the  carnedd  on  the  north,  and  the  mountain  on 
which  it  lies  is  part  of  the  waste  of  the  manor  of  Taly- 
bont.  From  it  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  Barmouth  and 
its  picturesque  rocks,  the  estuary  of  the  Mawddach,  the 
distant  mountains  of  Diphwys,  and  the  chain  of  Llaw- 
llech,  with  the  intervening  varied  scene,  and  the  whole 
line  of  the  Caernarvonshire  coast  to  the  promontory  of 
Llyn,  with  the  island  of  Bardsey  at  its  extremity. 

Mr.  W.  W.  E.  Wynne  having  invited  me  to  join 
him  in  a  general  examination  of  the  carneddau  in  this 
neighbourhood,  we  commenced  our  researches  here  on 
the  6th  of  September  last.  On  our  approach  its  ap¬ 
pearance  was  that  of  a  low  mound,  thinly  coated 
over  with  mountain  turf,  through  which  here  and  there 
stones  of  moderate  size  protruded.  It  measured  thirty- 
four  by  thirty -eight  feet  in  diameter ;  its  elevation 
was  low,  and  its  apex  depressed,  and  nearly  flat.1  We 
made  a  circular  excavation  at  the  centre  of  it,  and  we 
found  that  it  consisted  entirely  of  stones,  disposed  with 
some  regularity  bedwise,  and  increasing  in  size  as  our 
excavation  deepened.  After  a  short  time  we  came  to 
some  large,  flat  stones,  which  were  laid  as  a  protection 
to  the  covering-stone  of  a  cist,  the  top  of  which  was 
one  foot  seven  inches  below  the  apex.  This  cist,  which 
lay  pretty  nearly  north  and  south,  on  its  eastern  and 
western  sides  was  strongly  protected  by  large  blocks 

1  Its  shape  resembled  that  of  Sir  R.  Hoare’s  broad  or  bowl  barrows. 
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of  stone.  The  eastern  side  had  given  way,  and  leant 
inwards  considerably  out  of  the  perpendicular ;  in  form 
it  was  rectangular,  and  had  a  division  placed  across 
it  at  the  distance  of  ten  inches  and  three  quarters 
from  its  northern  extremity ;  from  this  division  to  its 
southern  extremity  it  measured  two  feet  ten  inches,  and 
had  in  each  compartment  the  uniform  width  of  one  foot 
nine  inches ;  its  depth  was  one  foot  five  inches.  The 
covering-stone  little  corresponded  with  the  cist,  and  was 
of  an  irregular,  though  somewhat  of  a  triangular,  form  ; 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  its  dimensions.  It  required 
the  united  strength  of  two  men  to  lift  it.  On  first 
removing  the  covering-stone  we  were  struck  with  the 
singular  appearance  of  the  deposit,  which  presented  an 
even  surface  carefully  strewed  with  flakes  or  chippings 
of  stone,  resembling  in  character  the  ordinary  stone 
found  upon  the  mountain  ;  these  covered  a  deposit  of 
moist,  clammy,  yellowish,  gravelly  soil,  with  which  the 
cist  seemed  to  have  been  filled  up  to  the  height  of  three 
or  four  inches.  This  soil  we  carefully  looked  through,  but 
without  discovering  any  remnants  of  bone,  or  anything 
resembling  a  relic,  either  ornamental  or  warlike,  excepting 
one  piece  of  stone,  now  in  the  possession  of  W.  W.  E. 
Wynne,  Esq.,  which  was  convex  on  one  side,  flat  on  the 
other,  and  rudely  pointed  at  one  end ;  the  nature  of  the 
stone  it  was  made  of  we  are  unable  to  describe  geo¬ 
logically  ;  we  can  only  say  that  it  was  not  of  flint,  but 
of  a  common  and  rather  soft  stone.  We  found  it  on  the 
western  side,  and  about  the  centre  of  the  cist ;  not,  as  far 
as  we  could  ascertain,  deposited  with  any  care.  The 
smaller  compartment  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
cist  was  filled  up  with  large  stones,  beneath  which  was  a 
similar  stratum  of  gravelly  soil.  I  have  called  this 
sepulchral  monument  a  “carnedd” — and  rightly  so,  I 
think — for  I  consider  this  term  is  properly  applied  to  all 
such  remains  which  are  built  purely  with  stone  ;  and 
such  a  carnedd  as  that  I  now  treat  of,  I  am  inclined  to 
ascribe  to  very  great  antiquity  ;  for  whether  we  are  to 
conclude  that  bones  never  were  deposited  within  the  cist, 
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or  that  such  as  had  been  deposited  had  returned  to  their 
native  dust,  or  whether  we  are  to  believe  that  we  detected 
the  presence  or  absence  of  stone  weapons  and  other  such 
relics — in  either  case  we  have  all  the  evidence  usually 
obtained  of  a  rude  and  untutored  age ;  how  many 
centuries  back  we  will  not  presume  to  fix  ;  but  I  think, 
without  doubt,  from  the  size  and  construction  of  the  cist, 
we  may  conclude  that  this  carnedd  belongs  to  the  burning 
period  ;  and  from  my  experience  of  similar  carneddau 
in  which  I  have  found  burnt  bones  in  very  small  particles 
mixed  with  soil  placed  in  the  cist,  I  think  it  possible  that 
bones  burnt  had  been  so  mixed  with  the  soil  of  this  cist, 
and  had  crumbled  away  ;  but  that  the  colour  of  the  soil 
made  it  more  difficult  to  distinguish  the  bony  particles, 
and  thus  they  may  have  escaped  our  observation.  Then 
if  this  carnedd  is  rightly  ascribed  to  the  burning  period, 
are  we  to  draw  any  inference  from  the  absence  of  a  f  uneral 
urn  ?  Mr.  Wynne  and  myself  have  opened  five  or  six 
carneddau  on  the  hills2  in  this  neighbourhood — in  none 
have  we  found  urns — in  all,  traces  of  cremation  ;  yet 
there  is  no  remarkable  lack  of  clay  in  these  soils.  Stone 
is  certainly  universally  used  in  building  here,  but  only  I 
think  because  it  is  everywhere  easily  attainable,  and  with 
less  expense  than  brick — reasons  which  would  scarcely 
have  found  a  place  with  our  rude  forefathers  to  influence 
them  to  any  deviation  from  their  sacred  sepulchral  rites. 
But  besides  this,  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  Edw.  Roberts 
of  Dyssevin,  that  some  years  ago  he  lived  near  a  farm 
called  Sylvan,  now  held  by  Mr.  Morris,  and  that  when 
the  mountains  in  that  neighbourhood  were  enclosed, 
several  carneddau  were  pulled  down  to  furnish  stone  for 
the  enclosure  walls,  he  on  that  occasion  saw  several 
vessels  of  clay3  which  were  discovered  in  those  carneddau. 
Then  here  we  find  carneddau ,  in  this  very  neighbour¬ 
hood,4  containing  urns.  Now  perhaps  there  is  no  custom 

2  The  hills  north  and  south  of  the  Mawddach. 

3  These  vessels  he  described  as  placed  in  “rude  stone  chests 

4  Sylvan  is  the  other  side  of  the  vale, — the  northern  side  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Mawddach. 
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of  which  nations  are  so  tenacious  as  that  relating  to 
sepulture ;  and  of  this  we  find  abundant  proof  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  races.  I  therefore  think  we  must 
conclude  either  that  this  carnedd  was  raised  at  a  period 
when  men  were  strangers  to  the  fictile  art ;  or  by  a  race 
among  whom  the  cinerary  urn  was  not  in  use  :  that  this 
carnedd  affords  evidence  of  an  occupation  here  at  a  time 
when  our  forefathers  had  scarce  trod  the  first  steps  of 
civilization  ;  or  traces  of  an  extirpated  race,  whose  memo¬ 
rials  have  well  nigh  perished  with  them.  The  preference 
for  a  carnedd ,  too,  or  mound  of  stones,  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  our  reflections  upon  these  monuments  of  the 
past.  Leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  for  the  present, 
we  will,  in  the  next  Number,  pass  on  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  some  other  carneddau  of  similar  construction  and 
character. 

W.  Wynne  Ffoulkes, 
General  Secretary. 


Cumbrian  Anjjrenlagiral  tonriatinm 

The  following  appointments  and  official  changes  have 
been  made  since  the  Annual  Meeting  in  August. 

The  Hon.  Robert  Henry  Clive,  M.P.,  has  accepted 
the  office  of  President  for  the  year  1852-3. 

James  Dearden,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer,  has  resigned  the  latter  office,  which  he  had 
held  from  the  first  formation  of  the  Society.  He  has 
been  succeeded  in  it  by  Thomas  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Freestone, 
near  Pembroke. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  Local 
Secretaries;  viz:  — 

Monmouthshire , — The  Veil.  Archdeacon  Williams,  (of  Llan- 
daff,)  Llanvapley,  Monmouth. 

Montgomeryshire, — The  Rev.  John  Jones,  Llanfair,  Caereineon. 

Herefordshire, — Jelinger  C.  Symons,  Esq.,  H.  M.  Inspector  of 
Schools. 

Gloucestershire, — E.  A.  Freeman,  Esq.,  Oaklands,  Dursley. 
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Ancient  Welsh  MSS. — A  correspondent  calls  our  attention  to 
the  numerous  MSS.  regarding  Wales  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in 
our  Record  Offices,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  printed  indexes.  Among 
those  of  minor  importance  he  mentions  the  Lansdown  MS.,  62,  as 
containing  some  particulars  as  to  the  Denbigh  case  and  Leicester,  in 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time;  and  the  Harleian  MS.,  2122,  as  containing 
a  list  of  the  sheriffs  of  Denbighshire  from  commencement  1541,  to 
1682,  from  which,  as  a  guide  to  the  position  of  families,  he  observes, 
that  there  are  several  Salusburys,  Pulestons,  Lloyds  of  Yale,  Wynnes 
of  Voelas,  Hollands,  Rosindale,  or  Lloyds,  of  Foxhall;  1552,  Wm. 
Mostyn  of  Maes  y  Glasse;  1554,  Robt.  Massy  of  Maes  mynnan  ; 
Ed.  Conway,  1565;  Simon  Thelwall  of  Bias  ward,  1572;  William 
Myddelton  of  Gwaenenog,  1600;  Mutton  Davies  of  Llanerch,  1671 ; 
but  no  other  names  of  families  hitherto  alluded  to  in  our  pages  as 
having  lived  near  Denbigh.  He  observes  that  the  pedigree  of  Wynne 
of  Voelas  is  very  imperfect  in  Lewys  Dwnn  and  Burke,  and  forwards 
us  the  following : — 

Wynne  of  Voelas, 

derived  from  the  “  Hiraethog  case,”  as  reprinted  in  the  North  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Mercury ,  Cheshire  Assizes,  19th  August,  1835,  whence 
information  regarding  the  Abbey  of  Conway  may  be  derived. 

1.  Meredith  ap  Thomas^ 

r - ' 

2.  Rees— 

f - ' 

3.  Maurice  ap  Rees  ap  Meredith, = 

1501,  Steward  of  the  Abbots 
of  Aberconway 

r 

4.  Cadwallader  ap  Morris  of  Voe- — 

las;  Feb.,  1546, a  grant  from 
Henry  VIII. 

r - J 

5.  Robert  Wyn  ap  Cadwallader, = 

1553-91.  Steward  of  the 
Queen  of  the  lands  and  tene¬ 
ments  of  the  late  monastery 
of  Conway. 

6.  ^Cadwallader  Wynne,  She  riff  of  =j= 

Denbighshire,  1606,  Inq.  p. 
m.,  1612,  (1605  in  the  above 
list). 

- _ _ _ _ _ J 

7.  ^Robert  Wynne,  1614,  Sheriff— 

1631,  (letter  to  his  cozin, 

26th  May,  1651). 

See  Archeeologia  Camhrensis,  vol.  i.  351,  n.  2;  vol.  ii.  New  Series, 
under  Man;  and,  he  continues,  see  further  Burke’s  Peerage  and 
Landed  Gentry ,  under  Aylesford,  Salusbury,  Bart.,  Price,  Bart.; 
Wynne  of  Voelas,  Supplement.  It  will  be  seen  that  No.  1  married 
Eva  Wynne  of  Melai;  No.  3,  Anne,  daughter  of  David  Myddelton 


Robert  Gethin  ap  Moris  of= 
Cernioge,  Feb.,  1546,  a 
grant  from  Henry  VIII. 

^Robert  Wyn  Gethin,  Inq.  post  m.q= 
1603. 


^Robert  Gethin,  1624=after  1651, 

heiress  to  Kendrick. 
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of  Gwaenenog;  No.  5,  Grace,  daughter  of  Sir  Roger  Salusbury, 
which  family  undoubtedly  came  from  Salebury, — Salebury  Hall  is 
mentioned  in  Whitaker’s  Whalley,  and  the  MS.  pedigrees  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Arms,  &c., — show  that  Gilbert  de  Salesbury,  living  42  Henry 
III.,  was  father  of  Adam  (no  doubt  the  Denbigh  officer),  and  of 
Ranulph,  whose  grand-daughter  and  heiress  Cecilia,  living  23  Edward 
III.,  married  Adam  de  Clitheroe,  who  then  became  of  Salebury  Hall. 
— (See  Arch.  Camb.,  i.  New  Series,  153.)  Also  Harleian  MS.  433, 
— “  A  warrant  for  200  marks,  residue  of  1500,  to  Burgess’  of  Denbigh, 
by  Edward  IV.,  towards  reedify  cation  of  Town  brent  by  certain  rebbels 
and  traitors,  23  Feb.,  1st  year.”  23rd  February,  1st  year,  would  have 
been  1461-2,  but  1468  is  the  year  named  by  Pennant,  when  Jasper 
Tudor,  with  2000  Welsh,  burnt  the  town;  so  that  the  1st  year  refers 
to  1471-2,  or  the  February  after  the  final  overthrow  of  Henry  VI.,  in 
April,  1471. — (See  Nicolas’  Chronology  of  History.} 

Notices  of  Caerleon  and  Llantarnam. — In  Mr.  Wakeman’s 
valuable  paper  on  Caerleon,  printed  in  your  Third  Volume,  (First 
Series,)  it  is  conjectured  ( vide  p.  342)  that  what  is  called  the  priory 
at  Caerleon,  and  the  abbey  of  Llantarnam,  were  one  and  the  same 
foundation.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  I  am 
enabled  to  confirm  this  hypothesis,  from  an  original  document  in  his 
Lordship’s  possession,  viz.,  a  Latin  letter  from  William  Nunam,  Abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Karelyon,  alias  Lanternan, 
and  of  the  convent  of  the  same  place  of  the  order  of  Cistercians;  to 
the  Reverend  Father  in  God,  John  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  presenting 
Matthew  Hardyng,  acolite,  and  begging  that  he  may  be  admitted  to 
holy  orders.  Dated  in  “  our”  chapter-house,  the  day  of  the  annuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  a.d.  1465.  The  seal  of  the  abbey  is 
appendant  in  red  wax, — the  virgin  and  child  under  an  enriched 
canopy;  below,  a  kneeling  figure. — John  M.  Traherne. 

Ancient  Inscribed  Stone  at  Cheriton. — At  the  November 
meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Traherne  exhibited  a  plaster  cast  from  an  inscribed  stone  of  the 
early  period,  hitherto  unnoticed,  in  Cheriton  Church,  Pembroke,  and 
forwarded  to  him  by  the  Earl  of  Cawdor.  The  letters  are  extremely 
rude,  and  some  of  them  are  reversed.  The  inscription  may  be  read, — 
cantoris  w  fili  FAnnvc  m  .  or  FAnnvc  «  .  The  little  transverse  m 
line  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  third  words  being  intended  as  usual 
for  an  I.  We  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  give  an  engraving  of  this 
stone. — I.  O.  W. 

Seal  of  Hawys  Gadarn,  &c. — At  the  December  meeting  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  Mr.  Dawes  exhibited  an  impression  of  the 
seal  of  Hawys  Gadarn,  daughter  of  Owen,  Lord  of  Powys,  circa  1261. 
The  seal  is  very  interesting,  representing  the  full  length  figure  of  the 
lady,  holding  a  shield  bearing  a  coat  of  arms  in  each  hand.  Mr. 
Dawes  accompanied  the  exhibition  with  some  remarks  on  the  heraldic 
bearings  represented  on  the  two  shields. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Ffoulkes  exhibited  a  rubbing  of  a  large 
figure  resembling  the  blade  of  a  sword,  of  which  there  are  a  pair 
sculptured  upon  a  rock,  in  an  inclosure  called  “The  Field  of  the 
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Swords,”  on  a  farm  named  Sylvaen  between  Barmouth  and  Dolgellau. 
An  account  of  this  sculpture,  with  its  accompanying  legend,  affirming 
it  to  have  been  produced  by  King  Arthur’s  throwing  his  sword  against 
the  rock,  may  be  expected  by  the  readers  of  the  Arch .  Camb.  Mr. 
Westwood  observed  that  a  similar  legend  existed  respecting  the  figure 
of  a  sword  or  dagger  in  the  south  wall  of  Corwen  Church. 

Mr.  Ffoulkes  also  exhibited  a  rubbing  of  certain  parallel  impressed 
lines  observed  upon  the  top  stone  of  the  cromlech  called  Coed  ys 
Tymgwern,  near  Cors  y  Geddol,  Merionethshire,  and  suggested  that 
these  lines  were  analogous  to  the  ornamental  designs  observed  by  Mr. 
Lukis,  sculptured  on  the  stones  of  the  cromlechs  in  Guernsey.  Dr. 
Mantell,  the  celebrated  geologist,  however,  thought  they  were  not 
artificial,  but  were  the  natural  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  stone, 
caused  by  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  water,  at  the  period  when  the 
stone  was  in  a  soft  state. 

A  drawing  was  also  exhibited  of  the  curious  carved  stone  pulpit  at 
Newton  Nottage,  Glamorgan,  the  subject  of  the  sculpture  being  ap¬ 
parently  the  flagellation  of  the  Saviour,  although  it  was  observed  that 
the  figure  of  the  Redeemer  was  destitute  of  a  nimbus.  A  drawing  of 
an  Irish  sculpture  representing  the  same  subject  was  however  exhibited 
at  the  same  time,  in  which  the  same  peculiarity  was  observed. 

At  the  same  meeting,  also,  Mr.  Westwood  exhibited  a  rubbing  of  a 
small  brass  effigy  of  a  priest,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  from  St. 
David’s  Cathedral,  communicated  by  the  Rev.  W.  Basil  Jones,  being 
an  addition  to  the  very  few  known  Welsh  brasses.  It  is  now  preserved 
in  the  house  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Brecon. — I.  O.  W. 

Castell  y  Bere. — Whilst  excavations  were  being  lately  made  at 
Castell  y  Bere,  a  curious  old  seal  turned  up,  bearing  the  inscription — 
s.  rys  coc  byly  ;  meaning,  perhaps,  the  seal  of  Rhys  Goch  y  Beili. 
It  is  in  the  possession  of  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq.,  of  Peniarth. 

C astra  Clwydiana. — We  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  subscriptions,  &c.,  towards  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Wynne 
Ffoulkes’  interesting  “  Examination  of  the  Chvydian  Camps:” — 


F.  R.  West,  Esq.,  M.P . 

£2 

0 

0 

Excavations  at  Bodfari  Camp,  July  12. 

J.  Maurice,  Esq . 

1 

0 

0 

To  two  men  for  one  week  at 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Newcome. . 

0 

11 

0 

11s.  per  man  . 

£1 

2 

0 

Rev.  J.  Barnwell . 

0 

11 

0 

To  one  man  do.  do.  at  12s. . . 

0 

12 

0 

Rev.  C.  W.  Heaton . 

0 

10 

0 

July  15. 

Rev.  E.  Thelwall . 

0 

11 

0 

To  two  men  for  one  day  at  2s. 

W.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  Esq.  . . 

0 

11 

0 

per  man . 

0 

4 

0 

A  Friend  . 

0 

10 

0 

Balance  in  hand  . 

4 

6 

0 

£6 

4 

0 

£6 

4 

0 

Errata. — No.  VII.  p.  238,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  Turney,  read 
Turvey.  No.  VIII.  p.  279,  last  line  (note),  for  Tacitus,  read  Caesar 
de  Bel.  Gal.,  Lib.  vi.  cap.  19 ;  for  Germans,  read  Gauls.  P.  338, 
line  13,  for  T.  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  read  Warwick  ;  line 
6  from  bottom,  for  Sir  Walter  Hubert,  read  Herbert.  P.  339,  line 
12,  for  Lodovigcus,  read  Ludovicus. 
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The  Archaeology  and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland.  By 
Daniel  Wilson,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries,  Scotland.  8vo.  pp.  714.  Edinburgh  :  Sutherland  and 
Knox. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  book  was  issued  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  and  it 
was  our  intention,  had  not  adverse  circumstances  interfered,  to  have 
introduced  it  to  our  readers  six  months  ago.  It  is  a  large  and  hand¬ 
some  volume  ;  in  all  its  externals  highly  creditable  to  the  metropolis 
of  Scotland,  which  of  late  years  has  added  largely  to  the  literature  of 
the  united  kingdom.  Nor  is  it  without  a  fair  share  of  prominent 
attractions  to  the  antiquary,  the  artist,  or  the  casual  reader,  for  it 
contains  more  than  two  hundred  illustrations,  including  six  excellent 
plates. 

Within  the  last  eight  years  the  spirit  of  antiquarian  investigation 
has  been  widely  diffused  throughout  the  whole  of  the  British  islands. 
Monuments  of  past  ages  have  been  sought  for  with  increased  ardour ; 
others  have  been  spared  from  the  destruction  to  which  ignorance  and 
vitiated  habits  had  exposed  them  ;  while*  in  not  a  few,  the  ravages  of 
of  time  have  been  repaired  with  taste  and  liberality.  The  whole 
generation  of  Oldbucks  has  passed  away,  and  those  who  have  risen 
up  to  fill  their  places  are  not  only  younger  men  with  more  enlarged 
minds,  but  they  have  fewer  popular  prejudices  with  which  to  struggle. 
The  diminution  of  prejudice  is  in  a  great  degree  attributable  to  the 
results  of  modern  investigation.  The  Rosetta  stone  led  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  put  a  tongue  in  every  pyramid  and 
obelisk  of  “  the  land  of  Ham.”  The  monuments  discovered  at  various 
points  of  North  America,  together  with  the  records  recovered  at 
Copenhagen,  give  us  insight  into  the  history  of  that  country  long 
before  the  days  of  Columbus.  The  interpretation  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  at  Behistun,  and  elsewhere,  is  the  result  of  modern  literary 
investigation ;  and  the  relics  of  Nineveh,  which  the  indefatigable 
Layard  has  recovered,  promise  to  extend  the  minute  history  of  the 
eastern  world  back  for  several  centuries.  Now  the  reading  public 
have  not  been  unconcerned  spectators  of  these  interesting  results. 
They  have  learned  that,  in  a  sense  which  Shakspeare  never  intended, 
there  may  be  “sermons  in  stones;”  they  have  seen,  in  short,  that 
while  history  is  usually  preserved  in  the  paintings  of  words,  it  is  some¬ 
times  recorded  or  illustrated  by  paintings  of  objects  or  of  actions,  and 
sometimes  too  by  the  existence  of  the  objects  themselves.  This  will 
serve  to  account  for  the  antiquarian  spirit  which  has  spread  of  late 
years  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  throughout  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  at  home.  Among  ourselves,  it  has  called  into  existence  the 
Archaeological  Institute  and  Association  in  England,  as  well  as  our 
°wn  Association  on  similar  principles  in  Wales  ;  it  has  given  fresh 
spirit  to  the  older  societies  in  London  and  Edinburgh  ;  it  has  ori¬ 
ginated  several  provincial  societies ;  and  it  has  almost  created  the 
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valuable  museum  of  Irish  antiquities  in  connexion  with  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  with  which  Mr.  Wilson  is 
so  prominently  and  usefully  connected,  was  founded  so  long  ago  as 
1780 ;  and  though  in  the  interval  since,  it  has  had  occasional  dis¬ 
advantages  to  contend  with,  and  has  seen  periods  of  greater  and 
less  efficiency,  its  friends  can  still,  with  some  allowance  of  honest 
pride,  quote  the  Scottish  motto,  “  nec  t.amen  co?isumebatur.”  It  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  museum,  in  which  many  of  the  national 
antiquities  are,  and  all  of  them  should  be,  concentrated ;  and  while 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  has  narrowed  its  field  of  investigation 
of  late  years  to  the  various  branches  of  physical  science,  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  has  kept  the  lamp  of  literature  still  burning. 

Apart  from  the  interesting  fact  that  Scotland  was  recently  a  separate 
kingdom — with  its  varying  interests,  laws,  religious  system,  and  general 
policy — from  England,  it  possesses  features  of  great  interest  for  the 
inquirer  into  the  early  history  of  these  countries.  Who  were  the  Piets 
for  instance  ?  and  who  the  Scots  ?  are  questions  that  have  been  often 
asked,  and  variously  answered.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  both 
portions  of  the  great  western  wave  of  Celtic  population,  part  of  which 
settled  in  Hibernia,  and  part  in  Cambria ;  but  whether  these  last  were 
related  fraternally,  or  merely  as  cousins-german,  we  need  not  stop  to 
inquire.  We  are  thus  introduced  at  once  to  an  examination  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  some  of  the  earliest  people  with  whom  we 
possess  any  acquaintance.  Yet  they  were  not  the  earliest  inhabitants, 
as  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  There  are  hundreds  of  proofs  of  the 
previous  existence  of  a  powerful  and  refined  people,  among  whom  the 
arts  both  of  war  and  peace  had  made  considerable  progress,  as  well  as 
of  certain  people  of  primitive  manners  and  acquirements,  occupying 
the  lowest  position  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  In  addition  to  these 
general  relations  to  the  families  of  mankind,  there  were  special  in¬ 
vasions  and  immigrations.  How  little  is  known  by  the  ordinary 
reader  of  history,  of  the  period  when  the  kings  of  Athol  and  the  Isles, 
the  maormars  and  thanes  of  the  northern  shires,  or  the  Pictish  reguli, 
exercised  a  jurisdiction  distinct  from  that  of  the  Scots ;  or  when  the 
Scandinavian  aggressors,  from  their  advanced  post  in  the  Shetlands, 
poured  their  warriors  into  Caledonia  to  measure  swords  with  the 
children  of  the  mist.  England  carries  in  its  name  the  record  of  its 
conquerors ;  but  Scotland,  which  owes  its  name  to  a  Celtic  tribe,  is 
Saxon  in  its  language,  laws,  and  institutions.  In  fact,  the  south  of 
Scotland  was,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  a  part  of  England ;  and 
if  we  would  investigate  its  history  at  even  so  modern  a  period  as  the 
Norman  conquest,  we  must  refer  to  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  and 
castle  of  Durham. 

Following  the  great  outlines  of  human  progress  which  Mr.  Thomsen 
of  Copenhagen  originally  suggested,  and  which  Worsaae  has  lately 
brought  prominently  before  the  public,  Mr.  Wilson  divides  his  sub¬ 
ject  into  I. — The  Primeval,  or  Stone  Period  ;  II. — The  Archaic,  or 
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Bronze  Period  ;  III. — The  Teutonic,  or  Iron  Period ;  and  IV. — The 
Christian  Period.  We  are  not  certain  that  “Teutonic  Period”  and 
“Iron  Period”  are  precisely  synonymous  terms  even  in  Scotland; 
but  this  is  a  small  matter,  and  no  doubt  they  are  approximately  so. 

In  treating  of  the  first  of  these  periods,  of  course  the  still  earlier  one 
is  included,  viz.,  that  in  which  still  more  primitive  instruments  than 
stones  were  used,  such  as  a  wooden  club  in  war,  the  antler  of  a  deer  for 
a  dagger,  or  a  spear  pointed  with  a  splinter  of  bone.  Some  of  the 
illustrations,  e.  g.,  those  at  pp.  143  and  144,  exhibit  ancient  imple¬ 
ments  of  bone,  such  as  a  dagger,  pins,  bodkins,  &c.;  and  others  are 


Stone  Axes. 


occasionally  referred  to.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  was  the  most 
difficult  of  the  four  sections  to  write,  and  that  it  is  also  the  one  in 
which  the  author  has  exhibited  the  greatest  amount  of  skill.  It 
refers  to  a  period,  or  to  periods,  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The 
ground  is  almost  untrodden  ;  and  even  when  the  footprints  of  a 
previous  traveller  exist,  they  often  tend  to  lead  the  honest  investigator 


Stone  Hammers,  representing-  the  Axe  Malleus,  the  Malleus  proper,  and  the  Double  Axe. 

astray.  Besides,  most  writers  on  special  departments  of  antiquity 
have  theories  to  maintain,  crotchets  to  support,  so  that  the  writer  who 
wishes  merely  to  record  facts,  occasionally  finds  himself  rousing  the 
ire  or  the  superstition  of  his  fellow  men,  by  quietly  knocking  on  the 
head  one  of  their  idols.  In  another  point  of  view,  this  section  is 
peculiarly  deserving  of  attention.  The  geologist  tells  us  that  he  is  the 
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only  genuine  antiquary  ;  for  that  while  we  investigate  the  works  in 
metals,  he  speaks  of  periods  before  these  metals  were  formed  ;  while 

we  talk  of  the  styles  of  architecture  in 
our  cathedrals,  he  investigates  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  their  stones  are  com¬ 
posed,  and  the  process  of  formation. 
Noav,  Mr.  Wilson  has  shown  practi¬ 
cally — what  his  countryman,  Hugh 
Miller,  suggested  theoretically, — that 
ordinary  antiquities  “piece  on”  to  the 
inquiries  and  researches  of  the  geologist. 
He  has  also  pressed  into  the  service 
anatomy,  osteology,  and  phrenology,  so 
that  not  a  little  is  learned  of  the  ancient 
bone  men  and  stone  men  from  their  per¬ 
sonal  relics,  as  well  as  from  the  remains 
of  their  rude  implements.  The  illus¬ 
trations  in  this  paragraph  refer  to  this 
period. 

The  second  and  third  periods  pre¬ 
sented  in  one  sense  less  difficulty  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  for  they  had  been  examined 
both  as  a  whole,  and  in  reference  to  in¬ 
dividual  facts,  by  many  previous  in¬ 
quirers.  Great  praise  is  due  to  Mr. 
Wilson  for  the  pains  with  which  he  has 
collected  facts,  and  for  the  skill  with 
which  he  has  sometimes  grouped  his 
information.  A  single  article  rarely 
found,  and  little  known  in  Scotland, 
has  afforded  him  a  peg  on  which  to 
hang  interesting  details  from  England, 
Denmark,  France,  or  Ireland.  The 
numerous  journals  and  monographs  of 
modern  times  have  thus  been  useful  in 
supplying  collateral  and  illustrative  ma- 

Flint  Arrow-Head  from  the  Isle  of  Skye,  now  tei'ials,  without  which  it  WOllld  not  be 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  Bell,  Dungnnnon.  7  .• 

so  easy  to  generalize  and  systematize, 
with  any  hope  of  accuracy,  from  the  products  of  a  single  country. 


Bronze  Spear-Head,  with  loops  for  mounting. 
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We  notice,  too,  the  brotherly  spirit  of  archaeologists,  for  some  of  the 
illustrations  in  the  book  may  be  recognized  as  familiar  friends,  just 


Spear-Head,  peculiar  in  shape  and  ornaments. 

as  the  illustrations  of  this  article  are  those  of  the  book  itself,  though 


Varieties  of  Spear-Heads. 

the  author  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  writer’s  estimate  of  his 
labours. 


Ancient  Pot  Querne  of  Stone,  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
“  Archaologia  Cambreusis,”  No.  V.,  New  8eries. 


Bronze  Celt — (see  the  Moulds). 


In  the  fourth  and  last  section,  where  one  would  expect  plain  sailing, 
the  original  investigator  is  met  by  difficulties  almost  as  great  as  in  the 
preceding  ones.  In  the  field  where  Pinkerton,  Ritson,  and  Skene 
have  laboured,  we  can,  however,  see  evidences  of  the  good  seed  which 
has  been  sown  ;  and  the  time  is  coming  when  the  story  of  “  Crinan, 
Abthane  de  Dull  et  Senescliallus  insularum,”  may  have  less  of  the 
mythic,  and  much  more  of  the  historic,  about  it,  than  at  present.  Father 
of  a  dynasty  of  kings,  and  lineal  ancestor  to  some  of  the  proudest  and 
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noblest  families  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  his  name  stands  almost 
on  the  confines  of  true  history,  as  a  landmark  to  the  terra  incognita 
of  tradition  and  romance.  On  this  period  Mr.  Wilson  has  touched 
briefly  but  skilfully,  and  then,  by  the  aid  of  clearer  lights,  has  followed 
down  the  stream  of  Scottish  history  through  periods  where  doubt 
becomes  changed  into  absolute  certainty.  Some  of  the  chapters  of  this 
section  treat  of  primitive  and  mediaeval  ecclesiology,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
and  mediaeval  antiquities  ;  and  the  illustrations  come  down  so  near  to 
our  own  time,  as  to  give  us  Mons  Meg,  thumb-screws,  the  “  maiden,” 
and  the  brank  or  bridle  for  scolds. 

The  following  are  other  illustrations  from  various  portions  of  the 
work : — 


Celt  Moulds. 


From  this  brief  account  of  the  materials,  and  of  the  manner  of 
grouping  and  describing  them,  our  opinion  of  the  work  may  be  readily 
inferred.  It  is  not  only  an  effect  of  the  circumstances  of  our  own 
times — we  hope  to  see  it  operate  also  as  a  cause.  It  is  a  national 
work,  doing  for  Scotland  at  a  single  worthy  effort,  what  the  multitude 
are  doing  for  England,  Ireland  and  Wales,  by  a  thousand  minor  efforts. 
Let  us  have  some  similar  volume,  or  two  volumes,  of  the  same  size 
and  general  character,  in  reference  to  the  antiquities  of  England, — 
not  the  ponderous  folios  or  quartos,  whose  price  will  put  them  far 
beyond  the  means  of  the  middle  classes,  and  whose  circidation  will 
therefore  be  confined  to  the  few  in  whom  wealth  and  good  taste 
coincide,  or  whose  “  lines  have  fallen”  near  great  libraries.  The  mate¬ 
rials  in  Wales  are  hardly  yet  sufficiently  available  ;  but  when  our 
Journal  has  existed  for  a  few  short  years  longer,  some  Cambrian 
Gamaliel  will  arise  to  arrange  the  fragments  like  the  pieces  of  a 
dissected  map,  and,  in  a  single  volume,  to  give  to  the  patriot  of  the 
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Principality  a  hand-book  that  will  illustrate  portions  of  almost  every 
parish.  In  Ireland  the  harvest  is  abundant,  and  happily  the  labourers 
are  not  few.  We  look  forward  with  pleasing  anticipation  to  the  period, 
probably  not  far  distant,  when  Mr.  Wilson  himself,  as  a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar,  will  be  gladdened  by  seeing  a  similar  book,  brother  and 
rival  to  his  own.  The  work  of  Mr.  Wakeman,  although  small,  is  not 
without  its  uses ;  but  we  look  for  the  clearer  light  of  Petrie,  Betham, 
Todd,  or  some  other,  who,  albeit  he  ride  a  little  hobby  of  his  own,  is 
a  capital  horseman  in  the  main.  The  mention  of  Dr.  Petrie’s  name 
is  suggestive,  and  the  hint  will  express  strongly  and  delicately  our  high 
sense  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  labours.  The  university  of  Dublin  honoured 
itself  by  enrolling  the  former  among  its  graduate  doctors,  after  the 
publication  of  his  renowned  work  on  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland  ; 
and  though  the  work  before  us  is  more  of  a  compilation,  and  one  of 
less  originality  of  research,  it  still  possesses  ten  times  as  much  merit  as 
has  sufficed  to  elicit  a  similar  honour  occasionally  from  the  learned 
members  of  the  senatus  who  preside  in  “  Auld  Reekie.” 


Welsh  Sketches,  chiefly  Ecclesiastical,  to  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century.  By  the  Author  of  “  Proposals  for 
Christian  Union.”  London  :  J.  Darling. 

This  is  a  refreshing  little  work,  full  of  information  relative  to  the 
early  history  of  Wales,  entirely  free  from  prejudice,  and  written  in  an 
attractive  and  popular  style,  as  is  the  case  wdth  all  the  author’s  pro¬ 
ductions.  The  following  extract  may  serve  as  a  sample : — 

“The  bardic  institutions  were  spread  over  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France, 
and  Germany,  uniform  in  their  leading  principles,  differing  in  detail  according  to 
local  tradition  and  usages.  I  confine  myself  to  bardism  as  it  presented  itself  in 
Wales. 

“  That  the  powers  of  the  mind  were  highly  cultivated  under  the  system  I  shall 
attempt  to  describe,  abundant  evidence  will  be  given  by  and  by ;  one  valuable 
faculty,  it  suffices  to  say  now,  was  assiduously  cultivated  and  improved — memory. 
Not  from  inability  to  commit  their  ideas  to  writing — for  the  bards  possessed  a 
sacred  alphabet — their  doctrines  and  precepts  were  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation,  treasured  in  the  recollection  of  their  disciples.  In  order  to  remember 
accurately,  we  ought  to  have  the  things  put  before  us  in  a  compact  form.  To  this 
indispensable  point  remarkable  attention  was  paid.  The  principle  of  the  bardic 
Memoria  technica  was  the  number  three.  This  number  has  always  been  held 
in  peculiar  veneration.  ‘  It  forms,’  as  some  philosopher  has  said,  ‘a  kind  of  limit 
to  the  natural  powers  of  repeated  exertion,  an  idea  so  far,  at  least,  founded  in 
nature,  as  to  have  become  a  favourite  with  the  poets  of  all  ages.’  Oral  instructions 
cast  into  this  mould  received  the  name  of  Triads  ;  a  number  of  which,  divided  for 
convenience  into  different  classes,  as  they  relate  to  history,  poetry,  theology,  ethics, 
and  jurisprudence,  are  still  extant.  In  the  decline  of  bardism,  memory  less  dili¬ 
gently  cultivated  was  felt  to  be  a  precarious  depositary.  The  Triads  were,  therefore, 
written  down.  The  oldest  MSS.  are  supposed  to  have  been  collected  as  early  as 
the  seventh  century.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  Welsh  antiquary, 
Mr.  Vaughan,  of  Hengwrt ;  but  the  testimony  of  the  copyists  of  the  Welsh  MSS. 
does  not  go  higher  than  the  tenth  century.  The  ancient  Triads  were  principally 
collected  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.’’ — P.  2. 
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The  Pursuivant  of  Arms  ;  or  Heraldry  founded  upon  Facts. 

By  J.  R.  Planche,  F.S.A.  London:  W.  N.  Wright.  1852. 

To  those  who  have  in  their  possession  Lower’s  Curiosities  of 
Heraldry,  we  can  strongly  recommend  the  purchase  of  this  volume 
of  Mr.  Planche’s.  His  remarks  and  illustrations  confirm  some  notes 
which  appeared  in  our  Second  Volume,  New  Series,  pp.  70, 73 ;  though 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  in  all  cases  referred  to  his  authorities, 
which  often  bring  out  new  facts  on  fresh  inspection ; — thus  at  p.  41, 
where  his  authority  is  given,  his  “  scroll  work”  is  described — Arclice- 
ologia,  V.  21,  208,  as  “a  lion  passant  on  each  side”  ornament;  at  pp. 
175, 176,  he  gives  two  of  the  a.d.  1301  crests  alluded  to  in  our  Second 
Volume,  p.  73;  but  at  p.  174  he  gives  the  crest  of  John  Earl  of 
Warren  without  his  authority,  which  is  not  the  third  and  only  other 
one  of  1301,  and  is  therefore  probably  the  seal  of  the  John  who  died 
in  1347.  We  doubt  the  wyvern  (a  common  ornament)  there  also 
given  as  having  been  a  crest ;  it  was  referred  to  in  our  Second  Volume ; 
and  here  we  observe  no  “  contoise”  as  in  the  undoubted  crests  of  1301. 
It  may  be  seen  from  these  remarks  that  we  consider  his  statement  as 
to  the  early  date  of  crests  (heraldic)  not  to  be  founded  on  facts;  and 
as  to  that  of  Richard  I.,  referred  to  by  him  at  p.  173,  we  would  call 
attention  to  the  similar  ornaments  pointed  out  by  our  correspondent. 
The  earliest  armorial  design  given  is  of  1164,  p.  9 ;  but  at  p.  74,  he 
says  that  the  seal  of  Ranulph  Earl  of  Chester,  who  died  1155,  had  on 
it  a  lion  rampant.  At  p.  104  his  illustrations  appear  to  settle  the 
“  Leopards’  heads  jessant  de  lis”  difficulty;  but  his  authority  for  the 
seal  is  not  given;  that  of  1301  had  a  fesse  vaire.  We  would  call 
attention  to  his  idea  of  the  double-headed  eagle,  p.  167,  which  is  new  to 
us,  and  more  to  be  depended  on  than  that  given  in  Southey’s  Book  of 
the  Church.  It  is  curious  that  the  escarbuncle  at  p.  128  resembles  the 
board  of  the  game  called  in  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes  “  Nine  men’s 
Morris,”  and  which  is  found  cut  out  in  some  of  our  sheep  pastures, 
and  called  in  Herts,  11  Mother  Peg’s  Bed,”  and  similar  in  the  play  to 
Strutt’s  description,  and  as  taught  us  by  an  Austrian.  We  regret  that 
we  have  received  no  notice  of  earlier  instances  of  the  arms  given  in 
our  Ordinary ; — as  an  instance  of  arms  which  can  be  traced  to  their 
origin,  we  would  point  out  in  that  list  those  under  “  Quarterly”  of 
Dutton  and  Pontefract,  and  under  “  stags  ”  of  Rosindale ;  these  three 
were  no  doubt  in  allusion  to  the  arms  of  the  Lacys  as  barons  of  Halton, 
“  quarterly,  and  a  bend ;  ”  from  which  were  also  the  Myddeltons  of 
Lancashire,  and  others.  See  Whitaker’s  Whatley,  Gregson’s  Frag¬ 
ments,  and  Baines’  Lancashire,  in  which  latter,  under  Hulton  pedigree, 
this  John  de  Pontefract  is  called  (in  error  no  doubt)  the  Baron  of 
Halton  himself,  Lacy,  and  the  descent  through  Hulton  to  Peek,  given 
in  full.  It  may  however,  as  further  pointing  to  connexion,  be  observed 
that  this  baron  died  in  1178,  leaving  a  daughter  Alice,  by  his  wife 
Alice;  that  the  next  Baron  John  died  in  1240,  leaving,  as  is  stated, 
no  issue  by  his  first  wife  Alice,  and  that  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John  de  Pontefract  is  Alice,  in  Baines’  History  of  Lancashire — 
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pedigree  Hulton.  We  would  suggest  to  our  correspondent  whether 
(supposing  he  is  correct  in  deriving  the  family  from  Lancashire)  the 
“cheeky”  of  Peek  may  not  also  refer  to  the  Halton  “quarterly;” 
though  we  may  remark  that  the  arms,  “ jjer  saltire  or  and  gules”  for 
Peke,  approach  nearer ;  and  the  latter  may  have  been  connected  with 
Halton  or  Peek  ;  the  griffin  (Picus)  may  have  been  meant  as  an 
instance  of  “  armes  parlantes.”  Cheeky  and  ermine  have  generally 
reference  to  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  in  which  county  was  a  John  de 
Pec  ante  1307 ;  but  we  know  of  no  connexion  between  Denbigh  and 
Warwickshire.  Robert  de  Tateshall  bore  at  Caerlaverock  in  1300  or 
and  gul.  a  chief  ermine ;  he  was  of  “  Bukenham.”  As  a  guide  for 
students  of  heraldic  MSS.,  we  would  mention  that  Mr.  Planche  points 
out  the  engraving  of  the  death  of  Charles  I.  as  the  earliest  instance  in 
England  of  the  use  of  lines  for  indicating  “tinctures  and  we  quite 
agree  with  him  that  the  distinctions  of  helmets  are  comparatively 
modern.  Guillim  (1632  edition)  has  them. 
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BRITISH  INTERMENTS. 

All  nations  in  every  age  have  been  accustomed  to  bury 
the  dead  out  of  their  sight.  This  is  an  universal  practice, 
founded  originally,  no  doubt,  upon  the  Divine  decree, — 
“  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return,”  whilst 
its  various  forms  have  been  assumed  and  regulated  in 
accordance  with  the  religious  creed  of  each  country. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  dilate  on  the  funeral 
usages  of  other  people ; — my  observations  shall  be  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  facts,  culled  out  of  our  early  documents 
and  old  traditions,  which  tend  to  elucidate  the  kind  of 
treatment  awarded  to  the  dead  at  the  hands  of  our  own 
British  ancestors. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology  are 
printed  two  series  of  stanzas,  entitled  respectively  “  En- 
glynion  y  Beddau,”  and  “  Englynion  Beddau  Milwyr 
Ynys  Prydain,”  that  is,  “  Stanzas  of  the  Tombs,”  and 
“  Stanzas  of  the  Tombs  of  British  Warriors.”  They  are 
evidently  a  collection  of  traditionary  verses  relative  to  the 
graves  of  about  two  hundred  persons  who  had  distin¬ 
guished  themselves,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  the 
annals  of  the  country,  from  the  earliest  period  down  to 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  This  very  circumstance  of 
itself  denotes  the  profound  veneration  in  which  the  last 
resting  places  of  our  forefathers  were  held.  The  memory 
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of  them  occasionally  even  survived  the  very  names  of 
their  silent  occupants,  as  appears,  for  example,  from  the 
following  triplet : — 

“  E  Beteu  hir  yg  guanas 
Ny  chavas  ae  dioes 
Puy  vynt  uy  puy  eu  neges.” 

The  long  tombs  in  Gvvanas, 

There  has  been  found  none  who  can  their  age  determine, 

Or  tell  who  claims  or  who  disowns  them. 

There  is  here  a  remarkable  corroboration  of  the  theory 
which  places  the  long  barrow  in  the  first  class  of  sepul¬ 
chral  earthworks — a  theory  which  is  founded,  not  only  on 
the  inference  that  the  primeval  form  naturally  followed 
the  shape  of  the  body,  but  also  on  the  fact  that  the  relics 
discovered  in  such  graves  indicate  the  lowest  stage  of 
civilization.  Generally,  a  rude  cist  enclosing  the  skeleton 
is  the  only  thing  discovered  in  them  ;  sometimes  pieces  of 
pottery,  apparently  not  cinerary,  and  exhibiting  no  traces 
whatever  of  art  or  ingenuity,  are  also  found  ;  but  never, 
as  it  appears,  any  metallic  implements. 

Among  the  names  of  greatest  antiquity  we  recognize 
that  of  Tydain  Tad  Awen,  “  who  first  conferred  art  on 
poetic  song,  and  system  on  record,”  ( Triad,  92,)  i.  e. 
adopted  verse  as  the  vehicle  of  tradition.  The  bardic 
chronology  fixes  his  era  about  eight  hundred  years  before 
the  nativity, — a  date  so  remote  as  to  render  wonderful 
the  tenacity  wherewith  his  burial  place,  recorded  in  the 
following  lines,  has  clung  to  the  memory  of  his  country¬ 
men  : — 

“  Bed  Tedel  Tydawen 
Yng  guarthaf  brynn  Arien.” 

Again, — 

“  Bed  Tedei  tad  awen 
Yg  godir  Bron  Aren.” 

The  tomb  of  Tydain  Tad  Awen 

Is  on  the  summit  of  Arien  hill. 

Or,  according  to  the  second  version, — 

On  the  peak  of  the  front  of  Aren. 
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Bryn  Aryen  is  in  Caernarvonshire ;  nor  should  it  excite 
in  us  any  surprise  that  the  inhabitants  should  thus  early 
have  progressed  so  far  westward,  when  we  learn  that  the 
Lloegrians  and  Brython  had  already  arrived  in  the  island, 
and  that  the  limits  of  “the  three  social  tribes,”  were 
assigned  and  fixed  by  Prydain,  a  contemporary  of 
Tydain. 

The  graves  mentioned  in  the  “Stanzas”  are  described 
as  being  situated  principally  on  mountains,  sea-shores, 
banks  of  rivers,  and  churchyards.  Thus  e.  g.  Gwydion 
ab  Don’s  tomb  is  said  to  be  on  “  Morva  Dinllen,”  the 
shore  of  Dinllen ;  that  of  Bedwyr  on  “  Allt  Try  van,”  the 
slope  of  Tryvan ;  Rhun  is  said  to  have  been  buried  “  ar 
lan  Rydnant,”  on  the  bank  of  Rhydnant ;  and  Dylan  in 
“  Llan  Veuno,”  Beuno’s  church. 

We  learn,  on  the  authority  of  Gildas,  that  the  primi¬ 
tive  inhabitants  of  Britain  paid  particular  veneration  to 
mountains,  hills,  and  rivers,  “  montes  ipsos  aut  colies, 
aut  fluvios  ....  quibus  divinus  honor  a  coeco 
tunc  populo  cumulabatur.” — (c.  2.)  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  this  feeling,  however  originated,  operated 
more  or  less  in  the  selection  of  such  places,  or  their  im¬ 
mediate  vicinities,  as  depositaries  for  the  bones  and  ashes 
of  the  dead,  independently  of  their  being  less  liable  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  spade  of  the  husbandman.  Hence  when 
any  fell  on  the  open  plain,  they  seem  to  have  been  con¬ 
veyed  on  temporary  biers  to  less  frequented  spots  for  in¬ 
terment.  Llywarch  Hen  saw  in  the  battle  of  Llongborth 
“  elorawr  mwy  no  maint,”— biers  innumerable.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  particular  localities  were  chosen 
upon  any  principle  of  symbolism, — for  we  read  of  indi¬ 
viduals  of  like  or  equal  rank  being  buried,  some  on 
shores,  some  on  mountains, — but  that  the  selection  was 
suggested  merely  by  the  circumstance  of  convenience; 
and  yet  it  certainly  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  only 
females  mentioned  in  the  “  Stanzas,”  being  in  number 
four  or  five,  were  all  buried  on  a  “  Morva”  sea-shore, 
and  that  Bronwen’s  urn  was  discovered  on  the  banks  of 
a  river ! 
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The  following  stanza  refers  to  the  grave  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  notorious  for  his  wickedness  : — 

“  Cigleu  don  drom  dra  thywayt 
Am  vedd  Dysgyrnin  disgyffedawt 
Aches  trwm  anghures  pechawt.” 

Hear  the  sullen  wave  beyond  the  strand, 

Round  Dysgyrnin’s  grave,  the  son  of  Dysgyveddod; — 
Heavy  the  foam  for  burning  sin. 

Disgyveddod  was  a  chieftain  of  Deivyr  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixth  century,  and  as  the  people  of  that  region, 
conjointly  with  those  of  the  adjacent  kingdom  of  Bryn- 
eich,  dishonoured  themselves  by  a  base  alliance  with  the 
Saxons,  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  their  own  country, 
we  may  well  suppose  that  such  was  the  crime  which  is 
here  represented  as  having  roused  the  roaring  fury  of  the 
ocean,  lashing  with  heavy  and  measured  steps,  and  in¬ 
cessantly,  the  very  tomb  of  the  traitor  chief. 

Churchyard  interments  naturally  followed  upon  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  and  the  erection  of  churches. 
The  Christian  religion  did  not  destroy  the  feeling  of  reve¬ 
rence  which  the  people  entertained  for  particular  spots — 
it  only  sanctified  it.  Hence  druidical  circles  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  scenes  of  Divine  worship  for  some  time 
after  the  general  reception  of  the  Gospel ;  and  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  treatment  of  the  dead,  ever 
considered  as  a  sacred  duty,  would  be  regulated  by  the 
same  feeling,  until  by  degrees,  as  churches  filled  the  land, 
the  bodies  of  Christians  were  generally  received  within 
their  consecrated  enclosures.  In  the  sixth  century,  the 
era  peculiarly  of  church  building,  the  transition  in  regard 
to  places  of  sepulture  is  very  perceptible.  Thus  in  Lly- 
warch  Hen’s  “Elegy”  we  are  informed  that  one  of  his 
sons  was  buried  on  a  mountain,  and  in  the  very  next  line 
that  another  lay  interred  in  a  church : — 

“  Bedd  Gwell  yn  y  Rhiw  Velen 
Bedd  Savvyl  yn  Llangollen.” 

The  tomb  of  Gwell  is  in  Rhiw  Velen, 

The  tomb  of  Savvyl  in  Llangollen. 

Rhiw  Velen  is  not  more  than  five  miles  from  Llan- 
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gollen.  It  may  be  that  the  church  of  Llangollen  was 
not  founded  at  the  time  of  Gwell’s  decease, — be  it  so ; 
yet  it  is  remarkable  that  a  full  century  later,  i.  e.  a.d. 
775,  a  Christian  prince  was  buried  at  the  distance  of  only 
two  miles  from  the  village  of  Llangollen,  and  that  more¬ 
over  a  earn  was  erected  over  his  grave,  surmounted  by  a 
pillar  bearing  a  Christian  epitaph.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  I  allude  to  Eliseg,  prince  of  Powys,  who  reposes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Valle  Crucis  Abbey. 

When  inhumation  was  resumed  under  Christianity,  the 
long  tomb  was  also  restored,  though  by  degrees.  There 
is  an  allusion  to  that  form  in  the  following  lines : — 

“  Es  cul  y  bet  ac  ys  hir 
Im  lluru  llyaus  amhir 
Bet  Meigen  ap  Run  rwyw  gwir.” 

Narrow  is  the  grave  and  long 

Of  him,  who  routed  the  profane  host, — 

The  grave  of  Meigen  ap  Ithun,  ruler  of  men. 

I  say  resumed,  because  it  is  now  proved  beyond  question 
that  inhumation  was  the  most  ancient  practice;  but,  to 
connect  it  with  an  unknown  race  prior  to  the  Cymry  is  a 
theory  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  has  been  prema¬ 
turely  formed  and  received,  and  is  not  conclusively  sup¬ 
ported  even  by  the  crania  of  the  tombs,  whilst  it  certainly 
runs  counter  to  all  our  traditions  on  the  subject.  There 
is  exhibited  throughout  these  an  earnest  and  emphatic 
anxiety  to  claim  a  priority  of  occupation  in  behalf  of  the 
Cymry 

“No  one  has  any  right  to  it  (the  island)  but  the  tribe  of  the 
Cymry,  for  they  first  settled  in  it ;  and  before  that  time  no  per¬ 
sons  lived  therein ,  but  it  was  full  of  bears,  wolves,  and  bisons.” — 
Triad  1. 

“  They  (the  Cymry)  came  to  the  island  of  Britain,  where  pre¬ 
viously  no  human  foot  had  trodden ,  and  took  possession  of  it 
under  the  protection  of  God  and  His  peace.” — Iolo  MSS.  p.  427. 

“  Three  ways  in  which  a  Cymro  is  primary  over  every  other 
nation  in  the  isle  of  Britain :  primary  as  a  native ,  primary  as 
regards  social  rights,  and  primary  in  respect  of  Christianity.” — 
Myv.  Arch.  iii. 

Such  is  the  definite  language  of  our  traditions ;  and 
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perhaps  the  Bardic  system  may  be  a  living  witness  to  the 
fact  that  the  stone  period  was  Cimbric,  for  it  is  still  con¬ 
sidered  unlawful  to  apply  any  metallic  tools  to  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Meini  Gorsedd. 

Cremation  succeeded  apparently  about  the  time  when 
metallurgy  became  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  and  which  must  have  happened  before  the  era  of 
Dyvnwal  Moelmud,  b.c.  430,  for  his  code  refers  to  iron 
mine  works,  which  are  described  as  “  common  property,” 
though  the  ore  when  dug  out  was  regarded  as  private 
property.  ( Myv .  Arch.  iii.  289.) 

The  art  of  working  in  metals  might  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  either  the  Lloegrians,  or  Brython,  or  both,  and 
subsequently  improved  by  the  Coranians,  who  are  re¬ 
nowned  for  their  knowledge,  and  who  settled  here  about 
the  time  of  the  great  legislator  of  the  Cymry.  Nor  is  it 
improbable  that  the  new  mode  of  burying  was  likewise 
introduced  by  some  of  these  colonies,  but  whether  it  was 
at  first  common  to  all,  or  restricted  to  certain  classes,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  determine.  All  the  information  we 
derive  from  native  records  on  the  subject  is,  that  certain 
persons  were  to  be  put  to  death  by  means  of  fire.  Thus 
in  the  Moelmudian  Laws  we  read, — 

“  There  are  three  strong  corrective  punishments ;  first  the  loss 
of  life - 

“  There  are  three  ways  in  which  corrections  by  the  loss  of 
life  may  be  inflicted :  decapitation,  hanging,  and  burning ;  and 
the  king,  or  lord  of  the  territory  shall  determine  which  of  these 
shall  be  inflicted.” — Triad  20. 

In  the  Genealogy  of  Iestin  ap  Gwrgant,  moreover, 
(Iolo  MSS.  p.  359,)  we  are  informed  that  King  Morgan, 
some  five  or  six  generations  later,  “  passed  a  law  that  all 
murderers  and  traitors  should  be  burnt.”  Now,  though 
these  enactments  refer  merely  to  the  mode  of  death  to 
which  the  said  persons  were  subjected,  they  yet  neces¬ 
sarily  make  us  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  their 
bodies  after  death,  that  they  were  reduced  to  ashes.  But 
in  what  way  these  ashes  were  disposed  of,  whether  they 
were  collected,  deposited  in  an  urn,  and  entombed,  we 
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are  not  told.  If  they  were,  another  question  would  arise, 
— could  those  urns  which  are  discovered  in  British  graves 
have  belonged  exclusively  to  murderers  and  traitors  ? 
There  are  instances  of  cinerary  urns  having  been  found 
in  the  same  tumulus  with  entire  skeletons.  Such  was 
the  case  near  Mold,  where  the  gold  corslet  described  in 
an  early  number  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis  was 
found,  and  were  we  sure  of  the  Druidical  antiquity  of 
tombs  of  that  description,  the  circumstance  would  seem 
to  lend  a  certain  support  to  the  foregoing  view.  Neither 
would  the  discovery  of  urns  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Druidical  temples  necessarily  imply  that  the  ashes  con¬ 
tained  therein  were  those  of  priests,  or  persons  of  rank 
and  power.  Rather  might  it  suggest  the  idea  that  they 
belonged  to  victims  that  for  their  wickedness  had  fallen 
by  the  sacrificial  knife  of  the  Druids. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  that  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  they  were  not  the  bodies  of  criminals  alone 
that  underwent  cremation  in  Druidical  times.  Urns  have 
been  discovered  in  tumuli  bearing  the  names  of  persons 
who  appear  to  have  led  unblemished  lives,  and  were 
moreover  possessed  of  exalted  dignity.  I  need  only 
mention  that  famous  urn,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Bronwen’s  urn.  Bronwen 
was  the  daughter  of  Llyr,  and  aunt  of  the  renowned 
Caractacus,  a  lady  of  rank  and  high  reputation ;  and  yet, 
as  we  here  find,  her  remains  were  burnt. 

Besides,  the  frequency  of  graves  of  this  kind  would 
militate  against  the  hypothesis,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
exhibit,  somewhat  anomalously,  an  extent  of  crime  and 
immorality  among  our  ancestors  equal  only  to  the  rigour 
with  which  the  law  was  administered,  and  justice  en¬ 
forced  ! 

Fire  seems  to  have  been  retained  for  some  time  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  funerals  of  Christians.  In  the  poetical 
works  of  the  early  Bards,  as  well  as  in  the  Historical 
Triads,  mention  is  made  of  the  funeral  pile,  and  in  each 
instance  with  reference  to  Christians.  Llywarch  Hen, 
speaking  of  his  countrymen  at  the  battle  of  Llongborth, 
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whom  he  had  a  little  before  distinguished  from  the 
Saxons  by  the  name  of  saints ,  says : — 

“  Yn  Llongborth  gwelais  i  vygedorth 
A  gwyr  yn  godde  ammorth, 

A  gorvod  gwedi  gorborth.” 

At  Llongborth  I  saw  the  funeral  pile, 

And  men  enduring  the  want  of  sustenance, 

And  defeat,  after  the  excess  of  feastings. 

And  we  are  told  in  the  Triads  that  “  Cornan,  the  horse 
of  the  sons  of  Eliver  with  the  great  retinue,  carried 
Gwrgi,  Peredur,  Dunod  Vyr,  and  Cynvelyn  Drwsgl,  to 
see  the  ‘mygedorth’  (funeral  pile)  of  Gwenddoleu  in 
Arderydd,”  a.d.  577.  Gwenddoleu  was  instructed  in 
the  Christian  faith  in  the  college  of  Iltutus,  and  is  ranked 
with  the  British  Saints.  But  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
the  bodies  of  the  deceased  were  burnt,  inasmuch  as  such 
a  practice  would  be  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  which  professes  a  belief  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  flesh,  and  the  improbability  is  heightened  by  the 
circumstance  that  charcoal  and  burnt  soil  are  frequently 
found  in  graves  with  bones  that  have  not  themselves 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire.  Whether  the  funeral 
pile,  under  certain  modifications,  was  thus  allowed  by  the 
infant  Church  of  Britain  to  continue  for  some  time  out  of 
respect  to  popular  prejudice,  we  cannot  well  determine. 
Certain  it  is  that  it  was  now  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
honour.  Its  very  name  denotes  as  much,  viz.,  “  myged¬ 
orth,”  a  word  compounded  of  “myged,”  grandeur,  reve¬ 
rence,  honour,  solemnity ,  glory;  and  “  gorth,”  what  abuts, 
or  stands  opposite,  or  simply  a  pile.  When  the  practice 
finally  ceased  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

Enclosing  whether  the  urn  or  the  skeleton  is  commonly 
found  a  cistvaen,  formed  by  placing  four  flat  stones  to¬ 
gether  in  a  square,  with  another  as  a  lid  on  the  top. 
Such  a  cistvaen  contained  Bronwen’s  urn,  and  to  it 
doubtless  is  the  reference  in  the  following  passage  of  the 
Mabinogi  made:  — 

“  Bedd  petrual  a  wnaed  i  Vronwen  verch  Lyr  ar  lan  Alaw,  ac 
yno  y  claddwyd  111.” 
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A  square  grave  was  made  for  Bronwen,  the  daughter  of  Llyr, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alaw,  and  there  was  she  buried. 

I  say  to  it,  the  cistvaen,  for  the  expression  would  not 
apply  to  the  tumulus,  which  is  described  by  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare,  who  visited  the  spot,  as  being  “elegantly  rounded.” 

Allusion  is  made  to  the  cistvaen  in  the  “  Stanzas  of  the 
Tombs;”  e.g.: — 

“  Pieu  y  bet  pedryval 
Ae  pedwar  mein  amytal 
Bet  Madauc  Marchauc  dywal.” 

Whose  is  the  quadrangular  grave, 

With  its  four  stones  on  every  side  ? 

It  is  the  grave  of  Madawg,  the  valiant  knight. 

It  is  possible,  nevertheless,  that  the  description  refers  to 
the  external  character  of  the  tomb.  But  wooden  coffins 
were  also  used  in  the  sixth  century,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  passage  in  Llywarch  Hen’s  “  Elegy 
on  Cynddylan — 

“  Gan  vy  nghalon  i  mor  dru, 

Cyssylltu  ystyllod  du, 

Gwyn  gnawd  Cynddylan  cynran  canllu.” 

My  heart,  how  it  throbs  with  misery, 

That  the  black  boards  should  be  joined  to  enclose 
The  fair  flesh  of  Cynddylan,  foremost  in  a  hundred  hosts. 

In  the  grave,  with  the  skeleton  or  the  ashes,  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  weapons  of  war.  The  practice  of  laying 
them  therein  seems  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  Cumbrian 
Bard,  when  he  thus  laments  over  Cynddylan  : — 

“  Ystavell  Cynddylan  neud  aethwyd  heb  wedd, 

Mae  yn  medd  dy  ysgwyd ; 

Hyd  tra  vu,  ni  bu  doll  glwyd.” 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan,  art  thou  not  bereft  of  thy  appearance? 
Thy  shield  is  in  the  grave ; 

Whilst  remained,  its  frame-work  was  not  broken. 

Meaning  thereby,  as  it  appears,  the  literal  shield  of 
Cynddylan,  which  in  his  life-time  graced  his  hall.  But 
should  it  be  taken  figuratively  with  reference  to  the 
prince,  as  if  he  were  the  shield  or  protection  of  “  Llys 
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Pengwern,”  even  in  that  sense  the  usage  would  be  im¬ 
plied,  as  that  which  gave  birth  to  the  metaphor. 

The  following  stanza  also  seems  to  point  to  the  practice 
in  question : — 

“  Pieu  y  bedd  yn  y  maes  mawr 
Balch  ei  law  ar  y  llavnawr? 

Bedd  Beli  ap  Benlli  Gawr.” 

Whose  is  the  tomb  in  the  great  plain  ? 

Proudly  does  his  hand  grasp  the  blade ; 

It  is  the  grave  of  Beli  the  son  of  Benlli  Gawr. 

A  remarkable  fact  is  the  existence  of  animal  bones, 
such  as  those  of  the  horse,  deer,  or  sheep,  in  tumuli  even 
of  the  Christian  period.  The  probability  is  that  these 
animals  were  deposited  by  the  side  of  their  deceased 
master  as  emblematic  of  his  former  power,  wealth,  and 
pursuits.  There  seems  to  be  a  clear  allusion  to  the  usage 
in  the  “  Gododin”  of  Aneurin  : — 

“  A  chyn  i  olo  o  dan  eleirch 
Un  ytoed  wrhyt  yn  y  eirch 
Gorgolches  y  greu  y  seirch 
Budvan  vab  Bleidvan  dihavarch.” 

And  ere  was  interred  under  the  swan-white  steeds, 

One  who  had  been  energetic  in  his  commands, 

His  gore  had  thoroughly  washed  his  armour ; 

Such  was  Buddvan,  the  son  of  Bleiddvan  the  Bold. 

The  tumuli  varied  considerably  in  size,  proportionably, 
it  may  be,  where  they  covered  the  remains  of  but  one 
person,  to  his  former  rank  in  life,  or  else  to  the  estimation 
in  which  his  memory  was  held  by  his  survivors.  Often, 
however,  more  than  one  cistvaen  are  found  in  a  single 
tomb,  as  likewise  several  urns  are  found  in  the  same 
cistvaen. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  different  materials  which, 
according  to  Llywarch  Hen,  covered  his  relative  Urien, 
prince  of  Rheged, — earth ,  stones ,  oak,  sods,  sward,  a 
mound,  sand,  blue  stories,  and  nettles.  Urien’s  corpse 
was  removed  for  interment  by  “  gelorawr  veirch,”  a  bier 
drawn  by  horses,  without  the  head,  however,  which 
seems  to  have  been  secured  by  Llywarch. 
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On  some  of  the  later  tombs  a  pillar  was  raised.  The 
grave  of  Beli  son  of  Benlli  Gawr  was  indicated  by  two 
meini  hirion,  standing  one  at  each  end.  An  inscribed 
upright  stone  marked  the  resting-place  of  Cadvan  in 
Towyn  Church.  And  on  the  mound  of  Eliseg,  at  a 
much  later  period,  was  likewise  placed  an  inscribed 
pillar. 

I  am  unable  to  show  how  far  the  primitive  Christians 
of  Britain  observed  the  usage  of  the  Church  in  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  grave,  or  the  corpse  laid  therein.  It 
is  certain  however  that  Druidism,  as  well  as  Christianity, 
in  several  respects  acted  upon  the  doctrine  of  orientation. 
Thus  relative  to  the  construction  of  a  Druidical  circle 
we  read  as  follows  in  the  “  Voice  Conventional  of  the 
Bards  of  the  Island  of  Britain  — 

“  It  is  an  institutional  usage  to  form  a  conventional  circle  of 
stones,  on  the  summit  of  some  conspicuous  ground,  so  as  to  en¬ 
close  any  requisite  area  of  greensward ;  the  stones  being  so  placed 
as  to  allow  sufficient  space  for  a  man  to  stand  between  each  two 
of  them ;  except  that  the  two  stones  of  the  circle  which  directly 
confront  the  eastern  sun,  should  be  sufficiently  apart  to  allow  at 
least  ample  space  for  three  men  between  them ;  thus  affording  an 
easy  ingress  to  the  circle.  This  larger  space  is  called  the  entrance 
or  portal;  in  front  of  which,  at  the  distance  of  three  fathoms,  or 
of  three  times  three  fathoms,  a  stone,  called  station  stone,  should 
be  so  placed  as  to  indicate  the  eastern  cardinal  point;  to  the 
north  of  which  another  stone  should  be  placed,  so  as  to  face  the 
eye  of  the  rising  sun,  at  the  longest  summer’s  day ;  and  to  the 
south  of  it  an  additional  one,  pointing  to  the  position  of  the 
rising  sun,  at  the  shortest  winter’s  day.  These  three  are  called 
station  stones.  But  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  a  stone,  larger 
than  the  other,  should  be  so  placed,  that  diverging  lines,  drawn 
from  its  middle  to  the  three  station  stones,  may  point  severally, 
and  directly,  to  the  three  positions  of  the  rising  sun,  which  they 
indicate.” — Iolo  MSS.  p.  445. 

Inasmuch  then  as  the  practice  of  laying  bodies  east  and 
west,  observed  by  the  Christian  Church,  was  not  opposed 
to  the  old  habits  of  the  Cymry,  but  rather  countenanced 
thereby,  as  the  foregoing  extract  would  intimate,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  question  of  some  importance,  what  suggested  the 
variations,  if  any,  from  that  usage  ?  It  would  be  very 
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desirable  that  the  exact  position  should  be  noticed,  as 
well  as  the  run  of  the  surrounding  ground,  by  those  who 
examine  these  ancient  tumuli,  in  order,  by  a  comparison 
of  their  relative  situations,  to  discover  the  principle  which 
might  have  suggested  the  same.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  all  those  bodies,  which  were  in  the  early  times  of 
Christianity  interred  in  churches  or  churchyards,  will  be 
found  to  have  been  laid  in  accordance  with  the  catholic 
usage. 

How  far  the  Laws  of  Hywel  Dda  may  be  said  to  have 
altered  the  former  regulations  respecting  churchyards  it 
would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  determine.  My  own  opinion, 
founded  on  the  extraordinary  veneration  of  our  Christian 
ancestors  for  sacred  sites,  is  that  the  alteration,  if  any 
such  took  place,  was  slight  and  immaterial.  It  may, 
therefore,  interest  us  to  learn  that,  according  to  those 
Laws,  the  llan  consisted  of  a  corflan  and  a  mynwent. 
The  latter  was  the  court  next  to  the  church ;  the  former 
was  a  more  outward  yard,  encompassing  the  other  on 
every  side,  in  which  they  buried  the  dead.  The  extent 
of  the  corflan  embraced  an  acre  of  ground,  that  is,  160 
square  perches  of  twenty  feet  each. 

There  are  no  traces  whatever  of  any  religious  rites  in 
connexion  with  burials  to  be  found  in  the  early  docu¬ 
ments  of  our  country.  We  have  no  reason,  however,  to 
suppose  that  the  religious  ceremony  adopted  in  our 
Church  on  the  occasion  differed  essentially  from  that  of 
the  universal  Church,  but  that  thus  the  mortal  remains  of 
its  members  were  conveyed  to  the  grave  with  singing  of 
psalms  or  anthems,  and  with  the  expression  of  a  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life  through 
our  blessed  Redeemer. 

John  Williams  ab  Ithel. 

Llanymowddwy. 
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I  resume  my  account  of  the  excavations  at  Valle  Crucis. 
Since  my  last  communication,  three  more  sepulchral  slabs 
have  been  discovered,  two  of  which  are  very  remarkable, 
and  one  is  a  plain  stone,  tapering  towards  the  feet,  without 
any  inscription ;  besides  these,  the  fragment  of  another 
inscribed  stone  has  been  dug  up.  Of  the  two  former,  the 
first  is  beautifully  carved  with  foliage  and  interlacing  pat¬ 
terns,  amongst  which,  near  the  head  of  the  stone,  is  some 
sort  of  a  fabulous  animal.  This  is  the  earliest  example 
of  a  monumental  slab  upon  which  I  recollect  to  have  ob¬ 
served  a  date.  Though  broken,  but  few  fragments  are 
missing.  I  read  the  inscription  upon  it  as  follows,  but 
some  of  the  letters  are  broken  or  entirely  gone: — 

HIC  JACET  GWEIR- 
CI  FILIA  OWEIN  CVIVS 
ANIME  PROPICIETVR 

DEVS  AMEN  6 . E 

A°  DOMINI  M°CC°LXXXX°  + 

The  other  memorial  is  still  more  remarkable.  At  the 
upper  end,  in  a  sunk  panel,  is  a  well  executed  half  effigy 
of  a  warrior,  having  on  the  breast  a  shield,  on  which  are 
represented  his  armorial  bearings ;  and  over  his  chain 
armour  is  a  surcoat,  on  which  a  portion  of  the  same 
bearings  also  appears,  in  low  relief.  It  is  difficult  heral¬ 
dically  to  describe  them.  In  chief,  are  three  roses; 
underneath  is  a  bar  or  fess,  which  might  be  described  as 
charged  with  a  fess  indented.  But  the  remarkable  feature 
in  this  monument  is,  that  instead  of  tapering  towards  the 
feet,  it  is  wider  there  than  at  the  head,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  lower  part,  towards  the  feet,  is  a  portion  of  an 
earlier  monument,  awkwardly  adapted  to  suit  the  more 
recently  carved  upper  half.  The  inscription,  so  far  as  it 
remains,  reads  thus, — 

HIC  JACET 

YEVAF  [A]P  ADa[m] . 

. E  AMEN  J 
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but  a  narrow  strip  down  the  north  side  of  each  of  the 
pieces  of  stone  has  been  neatly  cut  away,  not  in  recent 
times ,  and  with  it  that  part  of  the  inscription  which  I  have 
left  blank  as  above. 

Around  the  panel  is  a  narrow  groove,  or  rebate,  which 
seems  to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  board, 
to  guard  the  effigy  from  injury,  and  to  render  the  stone 
more  convenient,  than  with  the  deeply  cut  open  panel 
it  would  otherwise  have  been,  to  persons  walking  in  the 
church.  On  one  side  of  the  panel  is  a  hole  or  recess  in 
the  groove,  which  seems  intended  for  introducing  a  finger, 
and  so  raising  the  board  with  greater  facility.  This 
monument  may  be  assigned  to  the  early  part  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  if  not  to  an  earlier  period. 

Having  seen,  in  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis  for  Octo¬ 
ber  last,  a  report  of  the  observations  of  my  friend  Mr.  R. 
Kyrke  Penson,  at  the  Tenby  Meeting,  upon  my  former 
memorandum  relative  to  the  excavations  at  Valle  Crucis, 
I  made  a  visit  to  the  abbey  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  piscina  or  font  to  which  he  referred.  I  was  decidedly 
wrong  in  calling  it  a  double  piscina.  Two  distinct  basins 
are  built  into  the  wall  close  together,  and  I  feel  nearly 
certain  that  the  larger  one  is  not  in  its  original  position. 
It  is  ornamentally  carved  on  its  four  sides,  which  it  is 
very  improbable  would  have  been  done  had  it  been  in¬ 
tended  to  insert  the  whole  of  one  side,  and  parts  of  two 
others,  into  the  wall.  Nor  is  there  any  arch  or  recess  to 
receive  the  basin.  In  fact  the  whole  arrangement  of  it, 
as  it  now  stands,  is  so  awkward,  and  so  different  from 
what  is  to  be  seen  elsewhere,  that  it  can  hardly,  have 
been  erected  originally,  as  it  now  stands.1  I  am  not 
however  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Penson  that  it  is  a 
small  font.  Is  it  not,  more  probably,  the  piscina  of  the 
north  chapel  of  this  transept,  and  may  it  not  have  stood 
upon  the  base  now  remaining  in  that  chapel  ? — though  it 

1  I  understand  that  at  St.  David’s  is  a  piscina  ornamented  like  this 
on  each  side,  and  built  into  a  wall ;  but  what  is  there  to  show  that  it 
is  in  situ?  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  accompanied  by  the  other 
circumstances  detailed  above. 
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is  fair  to  mention  that  the  former  is  square,  the  latter 
oblong. 

I  regret  that  the  workmen  have  inadvertently  pulled 
down  the  small  remaining  portion  of  the  wall  dividing, 
in  one  part,  the  nave  from  the  north  aisle,  and  in  which 
were  the  traces  of  the  piscina,  or  holy  water  stoup,  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  my  last  communication.  They  have  also 
removed  the  fragments  of  the  wall  separating  the  choir 
from  the  south  transept.  These  were  however  but  frag¬ 
ments,  and  as  the  excavations  proceed,  I  hope  enough  of 
the  foundations  will  be  discovered  to  render  the  plan  of 
the  church  quite  as  clear  as  it  was  before  the  removal  of 
the  portions  of  walling  to  which  I  allude.  They  appear 
to  have  been  of  later  date  than  the  pillars  against  which 
they  were  built. 

Part  of  the  screen  between  the  choir  and  nave  has 
been  discovered,  but  it  is  merely  a  remnant  of  plain 
walling.  It  is  probable  however  that  some  portions  of 
the  jambs  of  the  doorway  from  the  nave  into  the  choir 
are  remaining. 

Several  additional  fragments  of  encaustic  tiling  have 
also  been  found.  One  of  these  has  been  impressed  by  the 
same  stamp  as  tiles  dug  up  at  Strata  Florida,  in  Cardi¬ 
ganshire,  and  some  still  remaining  in  the  church  of  Acton 
Burnell,  in  Shropshire. 

The  excavations  are  now  proceeding  in  the  nave.  The 
bases  of  two  of  the  pillars  of  the  arcade  dividing  it  from 
the  south  aisle  have  been  brought  to  sight. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  become  indebted 
to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Joseph  Morris,  of  the  Town  Clerk’s 
Office  in  Shrewsbury,  for  the  following  particulars  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  persons  commemorated  in  the  sepulchral  stones 
laid  open  in  the  abbey,  during  the  present  year. 

Edwart  filius  Jorwerth  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Ririd  Flaidd,  the  “  Wolf  of  Penllyn,”  in  Merionethshire, 
a  chieftain  from  whom  the  families  of  Vaughan,  formerly 
of  Glanllyn,  and  Myddleton  of  Chirk  Castle,  were  de¬ 
scended. 

Gweircifilia  Owein,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  branch 
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of  the  family  of  Madoc  ap  Griffith  Maelor,  the  founder 
of  the  abbey,  and  nearly  related  to  him. 

Yeuaf  ap  Adam  was  of  Trevor,  in  the  parish  of  Llan¬ 
gollen,  and  ancestor  to  the  Trevors  of  that  place  and  of 
Brynkinalt,  and  to  the  Mostyn  family. 

W.  W.  E.  W. 

13th  December,  1851. 

The  bases  of  all  the  columns,  separating  the  nave  from 
its  south  aisle,  have  now  been  cleared  from  the  rubbish 
in  which  they  were  buried  ;  portions  of  the  jambs  of  the 
doorway  leading  from  the  nave  into  the  choir,  and  of 
that  opening  to  the  stairs  of  ascent  to  the  rood-loft,  have 
also  been  found,  in  situ.  Several  of  the  steps  remain. 

February  23,  1852. 
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II. — The  Carnedd  at  Cwm  Llwyd,  in  the  Parish  of 

Llanegryn. 

This  carnedd  we  opened  on  the  8th  of  September.  It 
is  situated  to  the  north  of  a  flat  called  Gwele  Meibion, 
which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  bridge  Pont  Cwm 
Llwyd,  and  on  a  ridge  which  connects  the  mountain 
called  Pen  Garn  with  one  to  the  east  called  Craig  Cwm 
Llwyd,  and  overlooks  the  estuary  of  the  Mawddach, 
which  is  to  the  north  of  it.  Much  of  the  apex  having 
been  removed  to  make  shepherd-huts  round  its  base,  to 
shelter  the  guardians  of  the  mountain  flocks,  the  labour 
of  excavation  was  considerably  lessened.  By  this  muti¬ 
lation  the  imposing  character  which  it  once  must  have 
possessed  was  entirely  destroyed.  What  once  perchance 
reared  itself  in  the  distance,  the  welcome  landmark  of  the 
lonely  mountain  traveller,  is  now  almost  to  be  sought  for 
before  seen.  Some  idea  of  its  former  proportions  may  be 
formed  from  its  diameter,  which  was  about  sixty-eight 
feet :  its  contour  was  circular. 
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As  in  the  carnedd  last  described,  we  sunk  a  circular 
shaft  at  the  centre,  and  found  that  the  carnedd  consisted 
of  stones,  bedded  in  pretty  regular  layers,  for  the  most 
part  of  one  kind  (the  common  stone  of  the  country),1  in¬ 
terspersed,  as  our  work  proceeded  deeper,  with  large  lumps 
of  burnt  stone,  the  production  probably  of  volcanic  action.2 
Shortly  after  commencing  our  shaft  we  came  to  some  ani¬ 
mal  bones  loose  in  the  carnedd,  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
decomposition  ;  and  again  below  these,  to  another  portion 
of  animal  bone;  and  eventually  to  a  very  large  flag  stone, 
with  a  convex  surface,  of  an  irregular  shape,  inclining  to 
that  of  a  parallelogram,  measuring  six  feet  three  inches 
in  length,  by  three  feet  three  inches  in  its  widest  part, 
and  six  and  a  half  or  seven  inches  in  thickness.  This 
stone,  which  our  two  workmen  and  myself  had  great 
difficulty  in  moving,  (we  could  not  raise  it,)  proved  to 
be  the  covering-stone  of  a  cist,  measuring  only  two 
feet  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  by  one  foot  eight  inches 
in  breadth,  and  one  foot  three  inches  in  depth.  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention  that  on  the  northern  extremity  of 
this  stone  were  the  bones  of  some  diminutive  animal, 
reduced  to  very  small  particles,  and  that,  as  in  the  last 
carnedd,  this  stone  was  protected  by  some  smaller,  but 
still  large,  flat  stones,  the  edges  of  which  rested  upon  it, 
on  its  eastern  and  western  sides.  The  length  of  the  cist 
lay  north-west  and  south-east.  On  removing  the  cover, 
a  flat  stone  of  irregular  shape,  partaking  of  a  triangular 
form,  nearly  filling  up  the  area  of  the  cist,  and  covered 
with  a  cake  of  fine  dark  brown  soil  barely  an  inch  in 
thickness  was  presented  to  our  view,  together  with  four 
pieces  of  broken  or  boulder  stones,  one  in  each  corner  of 
the  cist.  On  examination,  the  cake  of  fine  dark  brown 
soil,  which  was  traversed  by  several  cracks,  as  though 

1  The  stone  of  this  part  of  the  country  varies,  I  believe,  very  much ; 
but  the  stone  of  this  carnedd  the  workmen  seemed  to  recognize  as  that 
commonly  found  on  this  ridge  of  mountain. 

2  Mr.  Selwyn  informed  me  he  had  met  with  similar  stones  on  these 
mountains,  which  he  considered  to  have  been  so  burnt.  They  were 
very  light  for  their  size,  and  had  numerous  perforations  in  them  like 
pumice  stone,  from  which  I  saw  in  them  but  little  distinction. 
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from  being  once  moist  it  had  become  dry,  was  found  to 
contain  very  small  particles  of  burnt  bone,  some  of 
which  were  only  discernible  through  a  powerful  magni¬ 
fier.  Owing  to  the  sides  of  the  cist  being  slightly  out 
of  the  perpendicular,3  the  flat  stone  was  not  extracted 
without  some  difficulty.  We  found  that  it  rested  on  soil 
similar  in  quality  to  that  with  which  it  was  covered,  on 
the  surface  of  which,  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  were  a 
number  of  stone  flakes  or  chips,  resembling  those  observed 
in  the  cist  of  the  carnedd  at  Goleuwern.  After  removing 
these  chips,  many  of  which  closety  resembled  the  rudest 
type  of  arrow-head  or  knife,4  we  carefully  turned  over  all 
the  soil  in  the  cist,  and  removed  successively  the  four 
stones  from  the  corners.  Beneath  each  stone,  and  along 
the  sides  of  the  cist,  we  found  burnt  bone,  which  from 
its  texture  appeared  to  us  to  be  human,  in  very  small 
particles,  (the  largest  of  which  did  not  exceed  an  inch  in 
length,)  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay,  and  mixed  with 
the  soil,  which  was  moist  and  clammy ;  the  largest 
quantity  of  bone  being  found  under  each  of  the  four 
stones.  The  bottom  of  the  cist  seemed  to  be  level  with 
the  original  surface  of  tire  ground. 

The  animal  bones  which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
were  found  in  the  carnedd,  were  submitted  to  Mr. 
Quekett,  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  to  whom  we  are 
much  indebted  for  the  information  he  has  so  kindly 
given  us  respecting  them,  and  the  result  he  has  arrived 
at  respecting  a  portion  of  them  bears  testimony  to  the 
general  utility  and  advantage  of  archaeological  researches 
like  the  present.  The  bones  I  particularly  allude  to  are 
those  which  were  found  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
cover-stone  of  the  cist ;  these  Mr.  Quekett  pronounced  to 
be  bones  of  frogs ;  and  the  frequent  discoveries  of  frogs’ 
bones  in  mounds  of  this  kind,  by  burrowing  antiquaries, 

3  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  they  were  so  set  originally. 

4  I  regret  that  I  did  not  preserve  some  of  them  ;  we  took  some  home 
with  us,  but,  after  some  discussion  and  examination  of  them,  we  thought 
that  they  were  mere  pieces  of  broken  stone  ;  their  presence  however 
in  the  cist  was  remarkable,  and  the  fractures  appeared  fresh  and  not  at 
all  worn  by  attrition. 
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have  led  naturalists  to  the  conclusion  that  these  places 
are  selected  by  those  little  animals  as  their  death-beds — 
that  they  there  seek  seclusion  to  die.  The  other  bones 
found  loose  in  the  carnedd  proved  to  be  the  tibia  and 
other  bones  of  deer,  and  a  portion  of  the  scapula  of  a 
sheep — the  latter,  perhaps,  more  recent  than  the  former ; 
it  was,  however,  found  deeper  in  the  carnedd. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  name  of  the  flat  above  which 
this  carnedd  was  situated  is  of  much  importance.  The 
term  Gwcle  is  familiar  to  Welsh  readers  as  the  name  of 
a  territorial  division  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  also  signifies 
“a  bed thus  Gwele  Meibion  may  mean  “the  bed,”  or 
“  the  gwele  of  the  sons.”  Owing  to  its  mutilation,  we 
could  not  determine  the  elevation  of  this  carnedd  with 
any  certainty;  but  I  suspect  that  it  was  more  conical  than 
that  at  Goleuwern,  to  which,  in  the  general  character  of 
its  cist,  and  in  the  nature  of  its  deposit,  it  bears  so  close 
a  resemblance  as  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  both 
were  probably  the  work  of  the  same  race,  and  of  the 
same  age ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  particulars 
in  which  it  differed  from  that  at  Goleuwern  may  consti¬ 
tute  characteristics  intended  more  particularly  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  burial  place  from  the  cenotaph.  In  point  of 
construction,  the  one  exhibited  no  improvement  upon  the 
other,  unless  we  regard  (as  perhaps  we  may)  the  protec¬ 
tion  afforded  to  the  remains  bv  the  flat  stone  on  the  area 
of  the  cist  as  such;  the  peculiar  stone  chips  or  flakes  were 
common  to  both  carneddau ; — while  that  at  Cwm  Llwyd 
can  alone  claim  pre-eminence  in  the  labour  which  its 
proportions  must  have  demanded.  Can  it  be  that  the 
ashes  which  it  contained  were  once  animated  by  a  soul 
alike  pre-eminent  to  him  whose  memorial  mound  we  last 
described  ? 

III. — Carnedd  Llwyd  on  Moel  Gallt-y-Llyn. 

This  is  a  large  carnedd  situated  near  the  summit  of  the 
above  named  mountain  (one  of  the  Cader  Idris  chain,  to 
the  west  of  it)  close  to  a  boundary  wall  dividing  the 
Nantcow  and  Gwastad-fryn  sheep-walks.  It  measured 
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about  forty-five  feet  in  diameter  from  east  to  west.  It 
was  reputed  to  be  the  repository  of  treasure ;  and  some 
years  ago  an  old  woman,  goaded  by  nightly  visions  and 
dreams,  became  so  impressed  with  this  idea,  that  she 
made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  it;  but  the  wished  for  prize 
was  dashed  from  her  thirsty  lips  by  an  avenging  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  as  she  herself  affirms.5  The 
elements,  more  propitious  to  quiet  and  less  avaricious 
archaeologists,  gave  us  far  less  cause  to  complain  than 
the  carnedd  itself.  Following  up  the  old  woman’s  re¬ 
searches  in  its  centre,  we  penetrated  its  recesses  to  the 
very  foundation,  which  was  rock,  but  without  finding 
anything  of  a  sepulchral  character.  Of  this  result  I  con¬ 
fess  the  freshness  and  diminutive  size  of  the  stones  which 
were  thrown  out  afforded  some  warning ;  and  although 
“  nil  desperandum”  is  a  golden  motto  to  which  I  tenaci¬ 
ously  cling  in  researches  like  the  present,  the  general 
aspect  of  the  interior  of  this  carnedd  discouraged  me  from 
making  another  attempt.  Yet  for  what  other  purpose 
than  that  of  sepulture  could  such  a  pile  as  this  have  been 
raised  ?  There  were  no  traces  whatever  of  fire  about  it, 
and  it  was  on  a  wild  sheep-walk,  where  agriculture  had 
bestowed  no  toil  for  the  improvement  of  the  herbage. 
Perhaps  some  future  and  more  persevering  antiquary  may 
yet  redeem  its  character. 

IV. — Carneddau  on  Ffridd  Eithynog,  in  the  Parish  of 

Llanddwywe. 

Ffridd  Eithynog — by  interpretation  “the  Gorse  Bank” 
— is  the  name,  not  inappropriately  given  by  the  country 
people  to  an  extensive  plain  of  table-land  to  the  south¬ 
east  of  Cors-y-gedol,  and  on  the  north  bank  of  Afon 
Ysgethin.  To  the  west  of  it  the  abrupt  descent  of  the 
coast  brings  the  wide  expanse  of  Cardigan  Bay  almost  to 
one’s  feet;  while  on  the  east  the  rugged  and  imposing 
stronghold  called  Craig-y-dinas,  with  its  ruined  stone 
ramparts,  frowns  upon  nature’s  freedom,  and  stays  its 

5  This  old  lady  is  still  living,  I  believe.  The  story  was  told  to  us 
by  one  of  our  Avorkmen,  who  was  acquainted  with  her. 
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onward  course.  Amid  the  golden  tufts  with  which,  in 
the  month  of  September,  this  plain  was  decked,  were  to 
be  seen  innumerable  carneddau,  of  which  the  majority 
were  very  small,  dotted  about  in  all  directions,  while 
here  and  there  we  met  with  the  remains  of  one  of  much 
larger  dimensions — the  remains,  I  say ;  for  they  one  and 
all  had  suffered  mutilation,  the  result  of  which  showed 
itself  in  a  stone  wall  which  bounded  the  plain  on  the 
southern  side.  We  opened  several  of  the  smaller  car¬ 
neddau,  but  without  any  other  result  than  that  of  dis¬ 
covering  charcoal  of  a  close  grained  wood,  like  oak  or 
hazel,  in  greater  or  lesser  quantities,  in  them  all — a  fact, 
I  think,  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  were  not  mere  heaps 
formed  in  clearing  the  land  of  stone.  Some  were  raised 
upon  pieces  of  rock  cropping  up  to  the  surface,  others 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  If  I  remember  right,  there 
was  less  charcoal  in  those  raised  upon  the  pieces  of  rock 
than  in  the  others ;  but  I  write  from  memory,  for  I  have 
no  note  upon  that  point.  Under  the  impression  that  the 
deposit  might  be  laid  without  the  carnedd,  I  dug  at  the 
edge  of  one,  but  without  any  result.  For  what  purpose 
they  were  made  I  can  offer  no  conjecture ;  and,  indeed, 
it  would  be  rashness  to  attempt  any  conclusions  concern¬ 
ing  them  without  further  examination.  Suffice  to  say, 
that  if  they  were  connected  with  sepulture,  it  is  singular 
that  in  none  we  met  with  any  animal  remains.  Yet  I  must 
not  omit  to  add  that  we  found  one  which  had  been  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  that  certainly  contained  a  cist  of  the  ordinary 
dimensions  and  character,  which  was  still  entire  when  we 
saw  it,  with  the  cover-stone  lying  beside  it.  On  an  ave¬ 
rage,  they  would  measure  from  four  to  six  or  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  very  slight  elevation  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  This  is  not  the  only  spot  in  this  county 
where  they  are  to  be  found.  On  the  mountain  above 
Llwyn  du,  on  the  road  from  Dolgellau  to  Towyn,  to  the 
north-east  of  Llwyn  gwril,  are  carneddau  of  a  similar 
description ; 6  and  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that,  not 

6  One  of  these  we  opened ;  it  was  situated  on  ground  which  had 
certainly  been  ploughed,  and  we  found  nothing  in  it.  The  stones 
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far  off,  to  the  south-west  of  these,  too,  is  an  ancient  camp 
of  rather  peculiar  structure,  (of  a  later  period,  I  should 
say,  than  Craig-y-dinas,  or  the  work  of  a  different  race,) 
called  Castell  y  Gaer.  But,  to  turn  from  the  smaller 
carneddau  to  those  of  larger  dimensions, — one  of  which, 
lying  at  the  easternmost  end  of  the  plain,  not  far  from 
Craig-y-dinas,  we  examined.  It  measured  forty-five  feet 
in  diameter ;  of  its  height  we  could  form  no  very  correct 
estimate,  as  the  crown  of  it  had  been  carried  away.  Sink¬ 
ing  into  it  at  the  centre  we  came  to  a  rude  cist,  which 
was  covered  in  with  a  stone  measuring  four  feet  three  and 
a  half  inches  in  length  by  three  feet  in  breadth,  while  the 
cist  itself,  lying  north-east  and  south-west,  measured  three 
feet  one  inch  in  length,  and  two  feet  five  and  a  half  inches 
broad.  On  removing  the  cover-stone  we  found  the  cist 
to  be  rectangular  but  ill  formed,  made  in  the  usual  way 
with  stones  set  on  edge,  which  were  so  imperfectly  joined 
at  the  angles  that  small  stones  had  been  wedged  into  the 
joints.  The  eastern  side  of  it  had  given  way  and  fallen 
outwards.  To  within  five  inches  and  a  half  of  the  top, 
it  was  filled  with  very  fine  dark  brown  soil,  in  which 
some  large  stones  not  quite  covered  over  were  imbedded. 
Some  portions  of  animal  bones  were  lying  on  the  surface; 
these  we  removed,  and  then  proceeded  to  clear  out  the 
cist.  The  soil  already  spoken  of  we  found  contained 
flakes  or  chippings  of  a  hard  stone  of  a  greenish  brown 
colour,  and  burnt  bones  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
much  decomposed  ;  the  latter,  as  at  Cwra  Llwyd,  chiefly 
abounded  along  the  sides  of  the  cist.  The  stone  flakes  or 
chippings,  which  were  three  or  four  inches  in  length, 
bear  a  faint  resemblance  in  outline  to  the  rudest  type  of 
flint  knife ;  so  rough,  however,  and  unwrought,  that  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
knives,  or  implements  of  any  kind;  but  I  consider  that  de¬ 
sign,  not  accident,  placed  them  in  the  cist;  for,  although  I 

appeared  to  have  lain  together  for  a  long  period,  but  I  confess  my 
opinion  is  that  they  had  been  heaped  together  for  the  purpose  ot 
clearing  the  land,  and  I  daresay  cultivation  had  been  pursued  there  at 
a  very  early  period. 
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am  not  geologist  enough  technically  to  describe  the  stone 
with  which  the  carnedd  was  built,  I  think  I  can  safely 
assert  that  it  differed  from  that  off  which  the  relics  in 
question  were  chipped.  I  think  I  can  also  safely  say 
that  they  are  not  pieces  of  stone  accidentally  splintered,7 
but  on  the  contrary,  that  they  have  been  purposely 
severed  from  a  larger  mass.8  It  seems  that  in  North 
Britain  flakes  of  flint  have  sometimes  been  found  de¬ 
posited  with  some  care  in  the  corner  of  the  cist,9  as  “  if 
intended  to  furnish  the  deceased  with  more  darts,  should 
he  have  occasion  for  them  on  the  passage”  into  the  future 
state.  In  this  part  of  Merionethshire  I  believe  that  flint 
is  scarcely  to  be  met  with;1  it  therefore  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  that  these  stone  flakes  were  deposited  with  the 
same  object  that  the  flint  flakes  in  the  north  are  sug¬ 
gested  to  have  been  ;  it  may  be  so  ;  but  the  stone  here  is 
of  a  coarse  kind,— not,  I  should  say,  the  best  that  could 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  manufacture  of 
weapons  and  knives.  The  value,  too,  of  such  a  sugges¬ 
tion  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  an  inquiry 
into  the  religion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Wales,  for 
which  I  am  not  at  present  prepared.  In  this  carnedd, 
too,  they  did  not  appear  to  have  been  laid  in  the  soil  of 
the  cist  with  any  more  care  than  to  give  them  an  hori¬ 
zontal  position, — the  most  natural  for  them  to  fall  into. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  Goleuwern  and  Cwm  Llwyd,  they 
were  laid  horizontally  all  together  on  the  surface  of  the 
deposit  in  the  cist,  for  the  most  part  pointing  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  length  of  the  cist.  In  addition  to  this, 
their  presence  in  the  cist  is  a  peculiarity  that  I  have  not 
noticed  in  any  other  sepulchral  mounds  in  North  Wales. 
In  sinking  to  the  cist  we  found  the  leg  and  other  bones 

7  I  have  some  of  them  now  in  my  possession. 

8  Such,  too,  was  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  mineralogist,  Mr. 
Tennant,  of  the  Strand,  London. 

9  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  by  Wilson,  p.  120,  et  seq. 

1  I  have  been  informed  that  flints  have  been  found  on  Mochrus 
Island,  on  the  coast  between  Barmouth  and  Harlech,  but  that  they 
were  imported,  thither.  My  informant  was  W.  Roberts,  the  well 
known  Llanbedr  guide. 
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of  some  animal,  which,  with  what  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  formed  the  whole  of  our  discoveries  in  this  car- 
nedd.  I  have  yet  to  notice  one  characteristic  which  was 
shared  in  common  by  all  these  carneddau, — this  was  the 
very  peculiar,  and  to  my  nerves  offensive,  earthy  effluvia 
emitted  on  opening  the  cist,  which  was  so  strong  that  the 
clothes  I  wore  while  so  engaged  never  afterwards  quite 
lost  it.  This  was  less  perceptible  at  Goleuwern  than  in 
any  of  the  others,  and  perhaps  was  noticeable  in  the 
greatest  degree  in  a  carnedd  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  which 
was  the  last  that  we  opened.  The  animal  bones  already 
mentioned  which  were  found  in  this  carnedd,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  brown  soil  from  the  cist,  I  forwarded  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Quekett  upon  them.  The  soil  was  silica,  or  inland 
sand,  and  decomposed  animal  matter,  the  bones  he  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  those  of  a  young  deer,  probably  one  of  that 
species  commonly  called  “  fallow  deer,” — an  interesting 
proof  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  science  of  compara¬ 
tive  anatomy  has  advanced,  that  it  can  distinguish  in 
bones  laid  in  the  tomb  at  so  remote  a  period,  not  only 
the  species,  but  the  tender  from  the  mature  growth  of  the 
species.  The  constant  discovery  of  the  bones  of  this 
tribe  of  ruminants  affords  some  proof  that  deer  were  very 
abundant  in  this  island  at  the  period  to  which  these 
sepulchres  belong,  and  that  the  capture  of  them  was  an 
occupation  which  ranked  high  among  the  daily  pursuits 
of  past  generations,  and  was  attended  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  success;2  but  here  our  inference  must  stop, 
while  we  may  cherish  a  hope  that  the  perseverance  of 
antiquaries  will  some  day  reveal  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
the  presence  of  these  bones  in  the  tombs  of  the  past. 

W.  Wynne  Ffoulkes, 
General  Secretary. 

2  So  we  see  from  the  Nineveh  sculptures  that  hunting  the  bull  and 
lion  formed  a  pastime  of  the  kings  of  that  age  in  that  country. — See 
“  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,”  by  Vaux,  Third  Edition,  p.  242. 
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No.  V. 

EULOGY  OF  CYNAN  GARWYN. 


The  original  of  this  poem  is  published  in  the  Myvyrian 
Archaiology,  vol.  i.  p.  168,  where  it  appears  with  the 
following  title : — 

“Trawsganu  Cynan  Garwyn.  M.  Broch.” 

This  word  has  been  translated  Satyra  by  Lhuyd,  and 
there  need  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  translation  is 
correct.  Richards,  in  his  Dictionary ,  cites  an  authority 
for  that  rendering  : — 

“Trawsganu,  s.  a  satyr. — R.  M.” 

And  on  referring  to  the  list  of  abbreviations  we  find  that 
R.  M.  was  “  Rhisiart  Morys,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Penrhos- 
llugwy,  Anglesey,  editor  of  many  good  impressions  of 
the  Welsh  Bible,  1760.”  The  title  however  is  a  sad 
misnomer,  for  the  poem  is  one  stream  of  praise;  and 
there  can  be  no  propriety  in  terming  it  a  “A  Satire,” 
except  upon  the  principle  that  “  praise  undeserved  is 
scandal  in  disguise.”  Pope’s  rule,  however,  will  not 
apply  in  this  case,  for  Cynan  Garwyn  was  a  brave  man, 
true  as  his  own  steel ;  and  though,  like  most  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  he  was  a  quarrelsome  neighbour,  he  did  the 
state  some  service.  I  have  therefore  altered  the  title  of 
the  poem,  and  substituted  another  more  consonant  with 
its  character.  The  original  runs  thus  : — 

TRAWSGANU  CYNAN  GARWYN.  M.  BROCH. 


CAN  ETTO  O  WAITH  TALIESIN. 


Kynan  cad  gyffred 
Am  arlloses1  ced 
Cyiiyd  gau  gogyfed 
Gwrthelgwn  trebred2 
Cant  gorwydd  cyfred 
Ariant  eu  tudded 


Cant  lien3  ehoeg 
O  un  oflaen4  gyffred 
Cant  armell  im  arffed 
A  phympwnt  cathed 
Cleddyf  gwein  carreg 
Dyrngell  no  neb 


1  Arllofes. — LI.  E.  D. 

3  Lieu. — Ibid. 

ARCH.  CAMB.,  NEW  SERIES,  VOL. 


2  Trefbred. — Ibid. 
4  Faen. — Ibid. 
in. 
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Cant  Cynan  caffad 
Cas  anweled 
Cadellig  ystrad 
Cad  ynysgoged 
Cad  ar  vvy  cyrched 
Gwaywawr  ebrifed 
Gwenhwys  a  ladded 
A  llafn  gwyarlled 
Cad  ym  Mon  mawr  teg 
Eglyd  moled5 
Tra  menei  myned 
Gorwydd  a  gworgred 
Cad  ynghrug  Dymet 
Aercol  ar  gerdded 
Nac  ni  ryweled 
Ei  biw  rhag  ffriw  neb 
Mab  Brochuael  broled 
Ei  ddywed  eidduned 
Cernyw  cyfarched 


Ni  mawl  ieu  lynged6 
Dystwg  angyffred 
Ynyd7  am  ioled 
Myngynnelw  o  Gynan 
Cadeu  er  gymman8 
Aeleu  fflam  lydan 
Cyfwyrein  mawrdan 
Cad  yngwlad  Brachan 
Cadlan  godoran9 
Tegyrned  truan 
Crinyd  rhag  Cynan 
Llwryg  yn  ymwan 
Eissor  llyw  hoechan1 
Cyngen  cymangan 
Nerthi  ath  wlad  Lydan 
Cigleu  ymddiddan 
Pawb  yn  y  gochfan 
Cylch  byd  goch  gochvan 
Ceithynt  dy  Gynan. 


The  occurrence  of  the  letter  K  indicates  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  copy  is  not  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century ;  but 
though  the  present  orthography  be  post-Norman,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  antiquity  of  the  poem  itself.  The 
person  whose  exploits  it  celebrates  lived  about  the  first 
quarter  of  the  seventh  century ;  and  the  poem  itself  is 
composed  in  one  of  the  favourite  metricities  of  the  first 
epoch  of  Cambrian  bardism.  “  The  first  epoch,”  says 
the  Rev.  Walter  Davies,  “  commences  with  our  earliest 
writers  upon  record,  in  the  sixth  century,  leaving  aside 
the  Druidic  triplets  of  a  remoter  and  unknown  date,  and 
continues  to  the  unfortunate  conclusion  of  the  struggle 
against  the  growing  power  of  the  Saxons,  when  a  general 
abdication  of  the  territory  eastward  of  the  Severn  and 
the  Dee  became  unavoidable.  From  this  retreat  of  the 
native  Britons  commences  the  first  chasm  in  our  poetical 
annals;  for  we  have  but  few,  if  any,  pieces  extant 
between  the  conclusion  of  the  first  epoch  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  the  commencement  of  the  second  epoch  in 


5  Erglyd  amoled. — Ibid. 
7  Yn  nydd,  ynnydd. 

9  Godaran. — 1  hid. 


6  Tynged — Ibid. 

8  Gynnan. — LI.  E.  D. 
1  Heuhan. — Ibid. 
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the  twelfth,  which  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the 
illustrious  son  of  Cynan,  the  patron  of  both  poetry  and 
music,  and  the  regulator  of  abuses  which  had  crept  into 
both  systems  during  the  long  night  of  darkness,  confu¬ 
sion  and  discord  of  several  centuries’  continuance.” — 
(. Davies  Essay  on  the  Twenty-four  Metres ,  p.  16.)  The 
bards  of  the  first  epoch  were  Aneurin,  Taliesin,  Myrddin 
Wyllt,  and  Llywarch  Hen,  with  a  few  others  of  less  note. 
Their  metres  of  composition  in  this  first  period  were  the 
nine  elementary  canons  of  song,  naw  Gorchan  neu  naw 
colovn  cerdd  davawd,  that  is,  nine  metricities  of  from  four 
to  twelve  syllables.  The  nine  canons  of  metricity  are 
the  nine  elementary  principles  of  song,  from  which  all 
other  practicable  combinations  of  verse  are  formed.  The 
names  of  the  nine  canons  are  these : — 


Gorchan  y 
Gyhydedd 


1.  Ver,  having  4 

syllables, 

Short 

2.  Gaeth,  „ 

5 

yy 

Strict 

3.  Drosgl,  „ 

6 

yy 

Rugged 

4.  Levn,  „ 

7 

yy 

Smooth 

5.  Wastad  „ 

8 

yy 

Regular 

>■  Metricity 

6.  Draws,  „ 

9 

yy 

Cross 

7.  Wen,  „ 

10 

yy 

Flowing 

8.  Laes,  ,, 

11 

yy 

Heavy 

9.  Hir,  „ 

12 

yy 

Long. 

The  bards  of  the  first  and  second  periods  composed 
entire  stanzas  of  these  metricities,  of  from  four  to  ten, 


and  so  on  to  twenty,  lines,  in  unirythm. — {Ibid.  pp.  22, 
25,  26.)  We  here  perceive  that  one  of  the  primary 
metricities  was  called  y  Gyhydedd  Draws ,  or  Cross 
Metricity ;  and,  if  the  lines  had  been  nine  syllables,  we 
might  have  supposed  that  “  Trawsganu”  was  a  song  in 
the  cross  metricity ;  but,  as  the  matter  stands  at  present, 
we  can  only  say  that  the  title  is  either  unintelligible  or 
inappropriate.  Of  these  metricities,  that  which  was  most 
commonly  used  by  Taliesin,  was  the  Gyhydedd  Gaeth, 
or  Strict  Metricity,  consisting  of  lines  having  five  syl¬ 
lables  in  each.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  English 
language  contains  any  examples  of  that  metre,  as  it  was 
used  by  the  early  bards.  The  following,  by  Leigh  Hunt, 
is  not  unlike  it : — 
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A  TUNE  ON  THE  WATER. 


Oh  !  what  a  thing 

’Tis  for  you  and  for  me, 
On  an  evening  in  spring 
To  sail  on  the  sea. 

The  little  fresh  airs 

Spread  their  silver  wings, 


And  o’er  the  blue  pavement 
Dance  lovemakings. 

To  the  tune  of  the  waters, 
And  tremulous  glee, 

They  strike  up  a  dance 
To  people  at  sea. 


But  here  the  rhymes  are  alternate,  while  in  the  Welsh 
the  lines  are  nearly  all  in  unirythm.  In  the  poem  under 
consideration,  thirty-four  lines  end  in  ed,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  sixteen  all  end  in  an.  The  nearest  approach  to  this 
kind  of  Cambrian  verse  is  the  redondilla  of  the  Spaniards, 
of  which  the  following  extract  from  an  “  Ode  to  the 
Nightingale”  furnishes  a  fair  specimen  : — 


“  Yo  vi  sobre  un  tomillo 
Quexarse  un  paraxillo 
Viendo  su  nido  amado 
De  quien  era  candillo 
De  un  labrador  robado. 
Vi  le  tan  congoxado 


Por  tal  atrevimento, 

Dar  mil  quexas  al  viento 
Para  que  al  ciel  santo 
Lleve  su  tierno  llanto 
Lleve  su  triste  acento.” 

Sismondi,  ii.  363. 


Longfellow,  the  American  poet,  frequently  uses  lines 
of  five  syllables  in  length,  as  in  the  following  verses, 
“  On  an  Afternoon  on  February  — 


“  The  bell  is  pealing, 
And  every  feeling 
Within  me  responds 
To  the  dismal  knell ; 


Shadows  are  trailing, 
My  heart ’s  bewailing, 
And  tolling  within 
Like  a  funeral  bell.” 


But  the  unirythm  of  the  Welsh  and  Spaniards  is  wanting. 
This  poem  may  be  thus  translated  : — 


EULOGY  OF  CYNAN  GARWYN. 


Cynan  the  stirrer  of  battle 
Poured  treasures  to  me : 

He  was  a  hunter  who  would 
start  the  hiding, 

When  hunting  with  the  hounds 
of  the  domain. 

He  had  a  hundred  steeds  run¬ 
ning  together, 

With  trappings  of  silver ; 


A  hundred  lions  in  green, 

With  one  ahead  in  the  race. 

A  hundred  presents  came  to  my 
lap ; 

His  troop  had  swords  and 
sheaths, 

And  none  were  stone-hilted. 

A  hundred  men  had  Cynan, 
Terrible  to  behold ; 
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Men  of  the  vale  of  Cadell,2 

Unshaken  in  battle. 

They  marched  to  a  battle  on  the 
Wye  ;3 

The  spears  were  innumerable ; 

The  men  of  Gwent  were  slain, 

And  blood  wras  shed  by  the 
sword. 

Of  the  battle  in  Mon4 — great 
and  fair, 

Celebrated  will  be  its  fame ; 

Beyond  the  Menai  there  went, 

W ar  steeds  and  pre-eminent  men . 

There  was  a  battle  on  the  hills 
of  Dyfed, 

And  Aercol5  was  in  motion ; 

But  their  cattle  did  not  reappear 

Before  the  faces  of  any  of  them, 

As  the  son  of  Brochwel  had 
boasted, 

When  he  declared  his  design. 

Cornwall  he  saluted, 

But  sunk  into  inactivity, 


Unlauded  is  its  fortune 
In  the  day  that  we  are  praised. 
Let  it  take  a  pattern  from  Cynan; 
Numerous  are  his  battles, 

And  woful  the  wide  flames 
Upspringing  in  a  great  fire. 
There  was  a  conflict  in  the  land 
of  Brychan,6 

And  tumult  in  the  battle-field ; 
And  the  miserable  princes, 
Trembled  in  the  presence  of 
Cynan. 

Mailed  in  the  piercing  fight, 
Like  the  green  commander, 
Came  Cyngen  with  like  intent, 
With  his  wide  land  to  assist. 
And  it  became  a  saying, 

Of  all  who  were  at  the  red-spot, 
That  unless  the  world  had  been 
at  the  crimson  place, 

Thou  Cynan  could’st  not  be  sub¬ 
jugated. 


2  The  vale  of  Cadell  was  so  called  from  Cadell  Deyrnllug,  the 
founder  of  the  family  of  Powysian  princes.  He  is  said  to  have  mar¬ 
ried  Gwawrddydd,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Brychan  Brycheiniog, 
and  his  domains  lay  in  the  Vale  Royal  and  the  upper  part  of  Powys. 

3  Cynan  was  engaged  in  two  battles  on  the  Wye,  one  of  which  took 
place  about  630,  and  is  thus  referred  to  by  Llywarch  Hen : — 


“  The  army  of  Cadwallon  encamped  on  the  Wye, 

The  common  men,  after  passing  the  water, 

Following  to  the  battle  of  shields. 

“  The  army  of  Cadwallon  encamped  by  the  well  of  Bedwyr ; 
With  soldiers  virtue  is  cherished ; 

There  Cynan  showed  how  to  assert  the  right.” 


The  well  of  Bedwyr  is  in  the  upper  part  of  Gwaun  Llwg,  Monmouth¬ 
shire.  On  this  occasion,  Cynan  fought  under  the  orders  of  Cadwallon; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  battle  here  alluded  to  was  “  Gwaith  Dyffryn 
Gwarant,”  which  had  occurred  long  before,  and  which  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  Taliesin  in  a  poem  which  will  come  under  our  notice  in 
this  series  of  papers : — 


Beautiful  was  the  appearance 
Of  the  host  of  Llemenig ; 

On  the  hill  of  the  crimson  harvest, 


It  was  Rheiddyn  who  formed  it ; 
At  the  battle  in  Harddnenwys, 

It  was  Ynyr  who  broke  it ; 
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Of  the  person  named  Cyngen,  we  have  no  further  in¬ 
formation.  Cynan  had  a  grandfather  named  Cyngen, 


He  who  to  a  hundred  new  year 
feasts, 

Welcomes  a  hundred  friends  to  the 
circling  cup. 

I  saw  mighty  men 

Who  thronged  together  at  the  shout; 

I  saw  blood  on  the  ground, 

From  the  assault  of  swords ; 


When  they  poured  forth  their  radi¬ 
ating  lances, 

They  tinged  with  blue  the  wings  of 
the  morning ; 

In  three  hundred  festivals,  will  be 
sung  the  high  fame, 

Of  Ynyr,  whose  feats  are  seen  on 
the  crimson-tinted  earth. 


The  opponent  in  this  instance  was  Ynyr  king  of  Gwent,  and  the  army 
of  Powys  appears  to  have  been  led  by  Llemenig  the  son  of  Mahawen, 
who  was  Cynan’s  cousin,  and  a  famous  warrior.  Indeed  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Llemenig  should  have  had  a  share  of  the  praise 
here  given  to  Cynan ;  for  in  nearly  all  the  other  accounts  of  these 
battles,  Llemenig  is  the  most  prominent  actor. 

4  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  this  battle  was;  but  in  an 
old  poem,  probably  of  that  period,  we  find  some  lines,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation  : — 


u  Llyminawg  will  come ; 
He  will  be  prone 
To  subjugate  Mon, 


And  destroy  Gwynedd 
From  its  extreme  to  its  centre, 
From  beginning  to  end, 

And  to  take  its  hostages.” 

And  from  the  lines  of  Llywarch  Hen,  who  was  living  in  the  extreme 
north-east  of  Merionethshire,  we  may  infer  that  Llemenig  did  come: — 

“  A  carcase  will  be  parching  by  the  fire, 

When  hearing  the  thundering  din, 

Of  the  host  of  Llemenig  ab  Mahawen. 

“  A  sovereign  of  a  throne,  in  arms, 

Conquering  in  the  rage  of  slaughter : 

See  the  spreader  of  flame,  the  violent  Llemenig.” 

Heroic  Elegies,  p.  105. 

Mon,  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of 
Gwynedd  at  this  time ;  it  is  evident  that  the  people  of  that  island 
were  very  troublesome ;  and  one  of  the  verses  of  Aneurin  establishes 
beyond  a  doubt  that  there  was  a  Gwyddelian  settlement  there  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventh  century.  It  is  this.  Morien  Yarvawc  was  a 
man  from  Caer  Dathal,  near  Llanrwst,  in  the  north-west  of  Caernar¬ 
vonshire  ;  of  him  it  is  said, — 


“  Goruchyd  y  law  lovlen 
Ar  Gynt  a  Gwyddyl  a  Phrydein.” — Myv.  i.  14. 

Exalted  is  his  sceptered  hand, 

Over  Cynetae  (?),  Gwyddyl,  and  Britons. 

These  Gwyddyl  must  have  been  in  Anglesey. 
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and  a  son  named  Enghenel ;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  former  was  the  person  here  named. 

5  Aercol,  surnamed  Law  Hir,  was  lord  of  Dyfed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixth  century.  In  the  Cambrian  Biography  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Pyr  y  Dwyrain  ab  Llion  Hen  ( sub  voce  Meirig  ab 
Arcol) ;  but  in  the  Liber  Landavensis  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Treffhun,  and  the  following  is  the  only  notice  we  have  respecting 
him : — 

“  Tref  Carn,  Laithty  Teilo,  Menechi. 

“  When  Aircol  Lawhir,  son  of  Tryfun,  was  king  of  the  region  of 
Dyfed,  and  in  his  turn  held  his  court  at  Liscastell,  which  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  whole  region,  it  happened  every  night  when  the 
stewards  of  the  king  served  him  with  meat  and  drink,  that  by  the 
instigation  of  the  devil,  through  excess  of  liquor,  one  of  the  soldiers, 
or  of  the  family  of  the  king,  was  always  killed.  And  when  the  king 
observed  the  frequent  murders,  he  knew  that  it  could  not  be  by  any 
means  prevented,  unless  by  almsgiving,  fasting,  and  the  prayers  of 
holy  persons.  Fasting  and  prayer  having  been  made,  the  king  com¬ 
manded  that  as  St.  Teilo  then  resided  in  his  mansion  at  Penaly,  he 
should  quickly  come  to  him,  that  he  might  bless  him  and  his  court, 
so  that  the  accustomed  murder  should  no*  take  place  any  more  therein. 
And  after  St.  Teilo  came  to  him,  he  blessed  him  and  his  court,  and 
sent  two  of  his  disciples,  Llywel  and  Fidelis,  that  they  might  serve  the 
court  by  distributing  meat  and  drink  to  all  by  measure,  and  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities ;  and  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  murder  was 
committed  that  night,  nor  afterwards,  in  his  court,  as  had  been  usual. 

“  The  king,  knowing  that  it  was  by  means  of  the  prayer  of  St. 
Teilo  he  was  liberated  from  that  danger,  granted  to  him,  of  his  own 
inheritance,  three  villages,  that  is,  Trefcarn,  whose  boundary  is  from 
the  mountain  Garthon  to  the  source  of  the  brook  Brad,  downwards  to 
Ritec ;  on  the  other  side,  from  the  mountain  Garthon  to  Clauorion 
brook  to  Ritec ;  Laithty  Teilo,  from  Carn  Baclan  to  Cil  Meiniawg 
to  Ritec ;  Menechi,*  from  Tref  Eithinawg  to  the  brook  Hirot  Guidon 
to  Ritec ;  on  the  other  side,  from  Tonon  Pencenn  to  the  source  of  the 
brook  of  Castell  Cerrau  to  Ritec,  within  and  without,  free  from  any 
payment  to  any  mortal  man,  besides  to  God,  and  Archbishop  Teilo, 
and  to  the  Church,  and  to  his  successors  for  ever :  King  Aircol  with 
his  princes  being  witnesses ;  and  of  the  clergy  St.  Teilo  was  witness, 
and  also  Llywel  and  Fidelis  his  disciples  :  a  blessing  was  pronounced 
by  all,  with  one  accord,  on  those  who  should  from  that  day  forward 
preserve  this  alms  in  peace  for  ever.  But  those  who  shall  separate 
it  from  the  church  of  Llandaff,  let  them  be  separated  in  the  day  of 
judgment  as  goats  from  the  lambs.  Amen.” — Lib.  Landav.  p.  365. 

He  is  frequently  named  in  this  work  as  an  attesting  witness  to  gifts 
made  to  St.  Teilo ;  and  he  is  also  recorded  to  have  afforded  refuge  to 


*  These  places  are  all  near  Tenby. 
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Cynan  Garwyn,  or  Cynan  the  harsh,  was  the  son  of 
Brochwel  Ysgythrog,  prince  of  Powys.  His  father  was 
living  in  607,  at  the  battle  of  Bangor  on  the  Dee  (i.  e. 
Chester) ;  but  Brochwel  must  have  been  an  old  man  at 
that  time,  unless  we  believe  the  Annales  Cambrenses, 
which  place  his  death  in  662, 7  as  his  grandson  Selyv  the 
son  of  Cynan  fell  at  that  battle  with  the  reputation  of  a 

one  Budic  king  of  Cornwall,  who  was  expelled  from  his  own  country, 
and  afterwards  invited  back  again.  Professor  Rees  places  this  event 
between  500  and  566;  but  that  date  is  rather  too  early.  Had  he 
placed  it  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  he  would  have  been  nearer 
to  the  mark.  Of  this  battle  there  is  no  other  notice.  It  was,  however, 
only  a  case  of  cattle-lifting ;  the  son  of  Brochwel  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
some  Castlemartin  cattle,  and  sworn  beforehand  that,  when  once 
stolen,  their  owners  should  never  see  them  again ;  and  if  the  bard 
speak  truly,  Aircol,  though  in  pursuit,  did  not  recover  his  cows. 
Cattle-lifting  was  practised  very  commonly  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
long  afterwards,  and  the  exploits  of  many  chieftains  very  closely  re¬ 
sembled  those  of  Rob  Roy,  and  gentlemen  of  the  same  profession. 
But  times  are  changed :  theft  is  now  a  crime, — it  was  then  a  virtue ; 
and  this  bard  could  find  no  higher  praise  to  award  the  valiant  Urien, 
than  to  say  he  was  an  expert  cattle  driver,  and  a  bold  stealer  of  Saxon 
cows. 

6  The  last  battle  here  named  is  that  which  took  place  in  the  land  of 
Brychan.  The  opponents  in  this  case  must  have  been  the  sons  of 
Caradoc  Vreichvras;  and  the  conflict  is  probably  the  same  event  with 
that  mentioned  in  one  of  the  verses  of  Aneurin,  which  may  be  thus 
translated : — 

“  It  was  true,  as  the  songs  report, 

That  Marchleu  was  not  overtaken  by  the  steeds  of  any  one : 

The  lances  of  the  ruler  were  strewn, 

Upon  the  thick-pathed  Llemenig: 

And  since  he  was  bred  amid  defiles  and  ambuscades, 

Fierce  was  his  sword  in  the  pass. 

Four-sided  ashen  spears  were  strewn  by  his  hand, 

Upon  a  closely  confined  funereal  pile. 

He  delighted  in  spreading  devastation, 

And  slew  with  the  sword  (as  one  cuts)  an  armful  of  furze ; 

And  as  when  harvest  comes  on  Breiddin, 

So  Marchleu  was  when  shedding  blood.” 

Marchleu  was,  I  believe,  the  same  person  as  Maethlu  the  son  of 
Caradoc  Vreichvras.  Here  again  Llemenig  appears  to  have  had  the 
toil,  and  Cynan  the  glory ;  and  it  is  likely  that  Llemenig  may  have 
been  a  kind  of  second  in  command. 

7  662. — Brocmail  Eschitrauc  moritur. 
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distinguished  warrior.  Professor  Rees  was  of  opinion 
that  Cynan  held  the  reins  of  government  before  the  death 
of  his  father.  “  The  life  of  Rrochwel,  which  extends 
beyond  the  usual  period,  was  protracted  to  the  next  gene¬ 
ration  (i.  e.  to  the  seventh  century),  but  the  military 
affairs  of  the  province  were  already  administered  by 
Cynan  Garwyn,  one  of  his  sons,  who  shared  largely  in 
the  feuds  of  the  times,  and  a  poem  of  Taliesin  describes 
his  victorious  career  along  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  in  the 
isle  of  Anglesey,  on  the  hills  of  Dimetia,  and  in  the  region 
of  Brychan  :  chieftains  trembled  and  fled  at  his  approach, 
and  he  slaughtered  his  enemies  with  the  gory  blade.” — 
( Welsh  Saints,  p.  277.)  Cynan  appears  to  have  been 
remarkably  fond  of  the  chase ;  allusion  is  made  to  this  in 
the  present  poem ;  and  Aneurin,  in  the  following  verse 
addressed  to  Dinogad  the  son  of  Cynan,  brings  out  that 
fact  very  prominently  : — 


“  Peis  dinogat  e  vreith  vreith 
0  grvvyn  balaot  ban  ureith 
Cliwit  cliwit  chwidogeith 
Gochanwn  gochenyn  wyth  geith 
Pan  elei  dy  dat  ty  e  helya 
Llath  ar  y  ysgwyd  llory  eny  llaw 
Ef  gelwi  gwn  gogyhwc 
Gifi'  gaff  daly  daly  dwc  dvvc 
Ef  lledi  bysc  ygcorwc 


Mai  ban  lad  llew  llywywc 
Pan  elei  dy  dat  ty  e  vynyd 
Dydygei  ef  penn  ywrch  pen 
gwythwch  penn  hyd 
Penn  grugyar  vreith  o  vynyd 
Pen  pysc  o  rayadyr  derwennyd 
Or  sawl  yt  gyrhaeddei  dy  dat  ty 
ae  gicwein 

o 

O  wythwch  a  llewyn  a  llwyvem 
Nyt  anghei  oil  ny  uei  oradein.” 


These  lines,  which  are  found  in  Myv.  i.  13,  may  be 
thus  translated : — 


Dinogad’s  kilt  was  very  stripy, 

Made  of  the  skins  of  frontstreaked  wolfcubs; 

The  tricks  of  d  sly  pilferer  I  will  ridicule, 

Eight  such  slaves  I  would  lampoon. 

When  thy  father  (Cynan)  went  out  hunting, 

With  his  spearstaff  on  his  shoulder  and  the  haft  in  his  hand, 
He  would  call  to  his  well-trained  dogs, 

“  Mark,  grasp,  catch  catch,  bring  bring.” 

He  killed  fish  from  a  coracle, 

As  a  lion  would  kill  the  steersman : 

When  thy  father  went  to  the  mountain, 

He  brought  away  the  chief  of  the  roebucks, 

ARCH.  CAMB.,  NEW  SERIES,  VOL.  III. 
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The  largest  boar,  the  finest  stag, 

The  fattest  spotted  mountain  grouse, 

And  the  noblest  fish  from  the  falls  of  the  Derwent. 

Of  the  boars  which  thy  father  reached 
With  the  flesh-hook  on  his  elm  staff, 

Did  not  all  die  ?  Did  not  their  swiftness  cease  ? 

These  are  nearly  all  the  particulars  known  respecting 
him.  Llywarch  Hen,  in  lamenting  the  fall  of  Cynddylan, 
says  that  Cynan  had  lost  a  noble  warrior ;  and  we  may 
thence  infer  that  Cynddylan  owned  the  political  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  son  of  Brochwel.  From  the  part  which  he 
took  in  the  wars  of  Cadwallon,  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
living  as  late  as  635 ;  but  the  precise  date  of  his  death  is 
unknown.  The  latest  ascertainable  date  in  the  “  Gododin” 
is  a.d.  642 ;  and  if  we  may  assume  that  to  be  the  date  of 
the  composition  of  this  verse,  then  Cynan  must  have  died 
about  640,  for  he  is  here  spoken  of  in  the  past  tense,  and 
his  son  Dinogad  had  become  his  successor. 

One  other  question  remains  to  be  determined,  and  that 
is,  whether  Taliesin  is  the  author  of  this  poem.  The  in¬ 
scription  at  the  top,  “  Can  etto  o  waith  Taliesin,”  speaks 
positively  upon  the  point ;  and  the  metricity,  which  was 
a  favourite  with  that  bard,  is  the  same  as  that  of  several 
of  the  poems  addressed  by  Taliesin  to  Urien  Rheged. 
Judging  from  internal  evidence,  I  should  place  the  com¬ 
position  of  this  poem  before  the  reign  of  Cadwallon,  when 
Cynan  was  in  the  prime  of  life.  I  should  fix  it  between 
the  years  610  and  620;  and  even  then  it  would  be  the 
latest  of  the  poems  of  Taliesin.  Assuming  that  to  be 
correct,  we  shall  then  have  ascertained  the  dates  of  his 
first  and  last  poems,  “  Marwnad  Cunedda”  about  550, 
and  the  “  Eulogy  of  Cynan”  about  620,  which  gives  us 
a  range  of  seventy  years. 

Here  for  the  present  let  us  rest. 

T.  Stephens. 

Merthyr,  25th  February,  1852. 
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( Read  at  Tenby.) 

That  the  standard  of  historical  credibility  has  been  much 
raised  within  the  last  century,  affords  matter  for  sincere 
congratulation,  especially  if  this  circumstance  lead  to 
more  impartial  discrimination,  and  foster  increasing  ten¬ 
derness  for  historical  faith. 

Difficulties,  of  which  we  must  not  be  too  impatient, 
still  beset  the  path  of  research.  On  the  one  side  there 
arise  attractive  and  specious  appeals  to  our  candour  and 
love  of  truth,  derived  perhaps  from  crude  and  confident 
generalizations ;  on  the  other  linger  the  remains  of  that 
“  humoursome  pride,”  as  it  has  been  called,1  “  which 
loads  the  annals  of  a  country  with  all  the  impertinence  of 
dreams.”  If  phantoms  often  deluded  our  forefathers, 
pitfalls  are  prepared  for  ourselves. 

Amongst  these  more  insidious  dangers,  we  may  per¬ 
haps  find  reason  to  include  “  The  Doctrine  of  the  Myth,” 
as  recently  remodelled  for  popular  acceptance. 

All  agree  that  the  introduction  of  letters  was  preceded 
by  the  imperfect  vehicle  of  communication  termed  “  Oral 
tradition.”  The  straightforward  tendency  and  material 
notions  of  an  early  age  would  help  to  correct  errors  de¬ 
rived  from  this  source,  and  the  first  recorded  facts  or 
sentiments  would  be  simple  and  true.  Even  if  physical 
darkness  were  older  than  light,  intellectual  truth  would 
be  anterior  to  error. 

I. — The  word  “  mythos,”  applied  to  speech  in  general, 
would  gradually  acquire  the  additional  meaning  of  tra¬ 
ditionary  legend — of  fable ;  and  then,  as  language  became 
more  artificial,  and  more  complex,  that  which  we  find  in 
the  Greek  lexicographers, — of  “  a  story  imaging  forth  the 
truth.”  It  was  reserved  for  the  ingenuity  of  our  own 
days  to  superinduce  a  more  recondite  notion,  and  to 
mean  by  “  the  Myth”  what  the  Greek  never  meant, — 
“Impossibility  accredited  as  truth.”2  This  “ special 

1  Whitaker’s  Genuine  History  Asserted,  p.  4. 

3  Grote’s  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  476. 
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matter ”  is,  we  are  told,  “  the  preface  and  germ  of  the 
positive  history  and  philosophy  of  later  times.”  Well 
may  our  eloquent  instructor,  when  requested  to  disclose 
how  this  can  be,  enunciate  his  pointed  dictum, — “  I  reply, 
in  the  words  of  the  painter  Zeuxis,  when  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  was  addressed  to  him  on  exhibiting  his  masterpiece 
of  imitative  art,  ‘  the  curtain  is  the  picture.’”3 

Whether  the  representation  of  a  curtain  be  a  work  of 
the  highest  art,  is  an  sesthetical  inquiry  beside  our  pur¬ 
pose.  We  cannot  however  admit  that  darkness  and  cre¬ 
dulity  formed  “  the  entire  intellectual  stock  of  the  age.” 
Men,  even  in  their  very  earliest  communications,  learnt 
the  value  and  force  of  figurative  expressions,  those  “apples 
of  gold  in  network  of  silver.” 

The  Greeks  were  not  a  heavy-witted  race,  (as  the  Teu¬ 
tons  seem  to  suppose).  They  understood  Hesiod  when  in 
the  person  of  the  muses  he  thus  warned  them  not  to  mis¬ 
take  him : — 

“As  seeming  truths  we  utter  falsities, 

And  at  our  will  another  mode  possess, 

Plain  truths  we  cover  in  a  mythic  dress.” — Theogony. 

After  this  fair  warning  it  was  obviously  their  own  fault  if 
they  chose  to  believe  oil  his  authority  that  “  Death,  Sleep 
and  Dreams  were  the  fatherless  children  of  Night.”  That 
they  certainty  did  so  is  “  the  new  and  beautiful  doctrine 
of  the  Myth.”4 

1. — “  Assume,”  say  its  expounders,  “  a  state  of 
society  when  the  faculties  knew  no  other  employment 
than  mistaking  figments  and  illusions  for  realities.”  We 
might  venture  to  ask  how  “  the  Homeric  man,”  in  this 
singular  state,  could  pursue  his  ordinary  business  in 
peace  or  war,  at  home  or  abroad,  ashore  or  afloat  ? 
Those  ages  “  behind  the  curtain”  must  have  been  truly 
dark  ages.  At  this  epoch,  we  are  further  told,  “  the 
difference  between  attested  matter  of  fact  and  plausible 
fiction,  between  truth  and  that  which  is  like  truth,  could 
neither  be  discerned  nor  sought  for.”5 

3  Grote’s  History,  Preface,  p.  xiii. 

4  See  Chambers’s  Papers  for  the  People,  No.  II. 

5  Grote’s  History,  part  I.  c.  16,  p.  574. 
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Poetry  and  genealogy,  both  often  built  on  fiction,  pro¬ 
bably  soon  followed  the  earliest  records  of  fact.  Perhaps, 
“  from  the  natural  inclination  of  the  mind  to  help  itself 
by  sensible  objects,”  some  fables  of  mythology  were  soon 
devised.  For  the  image  of  God,  “  beheld  as  in  a  broken 
mirror,”  was  at  an  early  period  adored  in  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  powers  of  nature,  and  the  frame  of  the  world. 

Still  the  axioms  of  the  new  science  cannot  be  admitted. 
They  supersede  the  labours  of  the  great  authors,  Bochart, 
Selden,  Gale  and  Vossius  on  this  subject,  by  the  gratui¬ 
tous  supposition  of  a  fatal  necessity  under  which  indivi¬ 
duals  continually  “  projected  outwards  upon  society,  in 
perfect  good  faith,  their  arbitrary  conceptions  and  imagi¬ 
nations,  which  were,  moreover,  received  by  society  as 
true  statements  and  narratives.”  From  this  wild  postu¬ 
late  it  follows,  that,  during  the  general  imbecility  of 
intellect,  Dialectics,  which  are  said  to  be  older  than 
logic,  must  have  been  unknown,  and  anything,  or  every¬ 
thing,  might,  on  any  given  subject,  with  equal  cogency 
and  conviction,  be  either  affirmed,  or  denied. 

The  world  is  indeed  sadly  prone  to  untruth,  and  cour¬ 
tesy  may  sometimes  find  occasion  to  soften  down  discre¬ 
pancies  of  statement  under  the  ingenious  name  of  “  a 
myth.”  But  the  condition  into  which  we  have  been  in¬ 
troduced,  as  a  “  state  of  society,”  seems  “  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of,” — credible,  perhaps,  to  those  ancients 
who  held  air  the  first  cause,  or  to  the  modern  savants  who 
decide  that  “  infinity  is  the  eternal  summation  of  nothing, 
and  this  nothing  the  ultimate  unity  from  which  all  things 
proceed.” 

2. — We  are  met,  however,  in  the  further  exposition  of 
“the  Doctrine  of  the  Myth,”  by  what  is  propounded  as 
a  “  law  of  the  human  mind,”  in  comprehending  which 
experience  ought  to  come  to  our  aid.  The  law  is,  that 
“  on  every  occasion  of  powerful  emotion  there  will  be  a 
secretion  from  the  intellect  of  a  certain  quantity  of  purely 
fictitious  matter,  the  due  supply  of  which  is  a  sign  of 
mental  health.” 

To  this  we  oppose  the  higher  law  of  our  nature. 
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Powerful  emotion  is  ever  sincere.  The  terrible  earnest¬ 
ness  of  highly  wrought  passion  dallies  not  with  “  ficti¬ 
tious  matter.” 

We  may  rather  conceive  that  early  legend  arose  far 
differently.  It  was  in  the  calm  seclusion  of  the  cave  of 
Mithra,  amidst  symbols  of  the  elements  and  climates  of 
the  earth,  that  Zoroaster  (or  Zerdusht)  and  other  mytho- 
poets  found  the  most  congenial  retreat.  There  the 
spiritual  architypes  of  our  fleeting  race — covenanting  to 
accept  bodies  to  combat  with  evil  (Ahriman),  if  duly 
aided  (by  Ormuzd)  they  might  finally  overcome — waved 
around  him  their  shadowy  wings,  “in  airy  streams  of 
lively  portraiture  displayed  whilst  he  mused  tranquilly 
of  mundane  changes — mysterious  renovation  arising  out 
of  decay. 

This  could  only  be  the  lot  of  a  favoured  few.  A 
general  “  emotional  secretion  of  fictitious  matter  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  deficiency  of  fact,”  if  universal  in  any 
age,  must  have  constituted  “  Polymania” — an  affection 
doubtless  not  less  intense  than  sporadic  Monomania. 

In  a  moral  point  of  view,  our  judgment  on  the  case 
will  be  assisted  by  that  of  the  philosopher  Epimenides 
on  the  social  state  of  his  own  countrymen.  His  apho¬ 
rism  is  cited  and  confirmed  by  St.  Paul,  who  warns  the 
first  Bishop  of  Crete  against  myths  and  vain  talkers, — 
“  For  the  Cretans  are  always  liars.” — (Titus  i.  12.) 

To  assume  an  invariable  cycle  of  events,  in  what  is 
called  positive  history,  or  “  a  State  of  Society ”  in  which, 
we  are  instructed,  hallucination  was  unintermittent,  and 
lucid  intervals  unknown,  and  thus  to  melt  away  the  lines 
of  demarcation  anciently  laid  down,  into  mythic  haze, 
seems  to  open  up  a  royal,  and  at  the  same  time  popular, 
road  to  learning.  Still  this  special  difficulty  attends 
your  route, — the  lower  you  descend,  in  point  of  time, 
from  Homer,  the  more  multiform,  complex  and  diver¬ 
sified  do  you  find  the  mythology,  so  that,  contrary  to 
your  own  hypothesis,  society  must  have  grown  more 
and  more  “  myth  originating”  and  credulous,  as  it  ad¬ 
vanced  in  civilization. 
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To  apply  certain  presupposed  “  Laws  of  the  Human 
mind ”  to  all  narrators  and  their  narratives,  is  far  easier 
than  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  gold  from  rubbish, 
latent  “truth  severe”  from  fiction.  We  are  not,  however 
without  examples  of  partial  success  in  the  task  of  “  re¬ 
constructing  a  byegone  state  of  things  out  of  its  frag¬ 
ments,”6  not  by  mere  postulates  and  arbitrary  laws,  but 
by  “  comparing  conjectures”  cautiously,  and  soberly 
“  balancing  evidence.” 

Such  is  the  only  safe  way  of  proceeding,  unless  we  are 
satisfied  to  envelope  all  primeval  records  in  a  veil  of  in¬ 
explicable  confusion,  immoveable  as  the  peplus  of  Isis 
or  Neith — a  very  sample  of  Egyptian  darkness— -and  then 
to  pronounce, — “  The  curtain  is  the  picture.” 

II. — The  treatment  of  a  passage  from  the  Second  Book 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  c.  47,  will  bring  before  us  a  different 
School  of  Antiquaries,  who  have  no  conscientious  scruples 
“  in  screwing  up  the  possible  and  probable  into  cer¬ 
tainty,”7  but  rather  seem  the  relics  of  an  age  which 
plumed  itself  on  maintaining  impossibilities,  or  had  even 
erased  from  its  vocabulary  the  invidious  word. 

Some  previous  explanation  is  here  necessary.  The 
ancient  Greeks,  laying  great  stress  on  the  influence  of 
winds,  as  the  causes  of  climate  and  temperature,  used 
to  designate  the  wandering  tribes  to  the  north,  Boreadoe , 
from  Boreas,  the  north  wind.8  Beyond  the  Rhipaean 
mountains,  whence  its  chilling  blasts  descended,  was  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  both 
from  distance  and  their  migratory  habits,  were  very 
imperfectly  known.  These  dwellers  beyond  the  snowy 
sources  of  the  north  wind  they  grouped  under  the  merely 
factitious  name  of  Hyperboreans. 

Poets  bestowed  on  those  who  were  beyond  the  nipping 
influence  they  themselves  felt,  blessings  somewhat  incom¬ 
patible  on  earth — a  double  harvest  and  perpetual  spring — 

“  Where  no  rude  winds  presume  to  shake  the  skies, 

No  rains  descend,  no  snowy  vapours  rise.” — Odyssey,  1th  Booh. 

6  Vestiges  of  the  Gael,  by  Rev.  W.  Basil  Jones. 

7  Grote.  8  Strabo,  lib.  i. 
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Homer  probably,  Hesiod  more  certainly,  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  this  ideal  race.  Pindar,  who  described  them  as  a 
happy  people,  “  exempt  from  toil,  and  penury,  and  pain,” 
places  them  about  the  springs  of  the  Ister,  at  a  time  when 
the  fanciful  addition  of  the  Rhine  or  the  Rhone  doubled 
its  length.  Pindar  also  intimated,  though  fruitlessly, 
that  a  search  for  them  as  a  people  really  existing,  “  by 
sea  or  land,”  would  be  wholly  unavailing.9  Herodotus 
also  discredits  and  disbelieves  the  common  story  of  his 
day.  In  defiance  however  of  these  significant  statements, 
instead  of  accepting  the  legend  as  mere  tradition — a  faint 
echo  of  the  “  Gladsheim”  of  the  far  north,  waking 
a  kindred  chord  in  the  Hellenic  aspirants  to  Elysium  — 
numerous  modern  writers,  velut  agmine  facto ,  have  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  eager  attempt  at  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  improbabilities  and  inconsistencies. 

The  conquests  of  the  Romans  not  reaching  far  into 
northern  Europe,  or  Scythia,  little  definite  knowledge  was 
afforded  to  dispel  the  pleasing  illusion.  From  Strabo  and 
Pausanias  we  can  glean  little  to  the  purpose;  from  the 
poets  Virgil,  Martial  and  Claudian,  still  less.  In  his  great 
repertory  of  Miscellaneous  Information,  Pliny  does  but 
repeat  the  usual  marvels  of  the  Hyperboreans,  whom, 
with  becoming  scepticism,  he  terms  “  Gens  felix ,  si  credi- 
mus,  fabulosis  celebrata  7niraculis.” 

The  supposed  situation  of  this  people,  receding  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Greek  colonists  on  the  Euxine 
and  Sea  of  Azof,  to  the  Baltic,  and  perhaps  to  the  White 
Sea,  with  the  tardy  progress  of  inland  discovery,  the 
wonder  naturally  grew  ;  and  unfortunately,  long  after  a 
more  critical  age  had  set  itself  to  analyse  and  discuss, 
national  vanity,  inaccuracy,  and  the  ostentation  of  pre¬ 
tended  learning,  militated  against  its  exposure. 

Perhaps  this  assertion  will  not  be  deemed  unfounded 
or  harsh  when  we  come  to  weigh  some  of  the  worthless 
evidence  ordinarily  adduced  on  this  subject.  We  have 
referred  to  the  adverse  decision  of  Herodotus;  still,  strange 


9  Pythian,  Xth. 
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to  say,  he  is  commonly  brought  forward  by  Ritson,  and 
other  Celtic  writers. 

Herodotus  is  made  to  cite  the  evidence  of  Hecataeus, 
a  still  earlier  historian  and  geographer  to  whom  he 
occasionally  refers.  We  appeal  to  his  works  in  almost 
every  library,  and  therein  it  will  appear  that  he  does  not 
cite  Hecataeus,  his  predecessor,  in  this  matter. 

The  examination  of  a  second  error,  in  assigning  wrongly 
a  remarkable  passage  of  Diodorus,  will  render  the  silence 
of  Herodotus,  as  to  the  existence  of  any  proof  of  the 
reality  of  the  Hyperboreans,  still  more  striking.  Here 
again  we  must  venture  on  a  rather  close  previous  scrutiny 
before  we  can  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result. 

1. — There  were  at  least  two  distinguished  men  of  the 
name  of  Hecataeus.  The  elder  had  the  advantage  of  being 
a  citizen  of  a  mart  of  very  extensive  commerce,  Miletus, 
which  was  proverbially  celebrated  for  extraordinary  en- 
terprize  and  numerous  colonies,  for  active  workers  and 
deep  thinkers. 

The  elder  Hecataeus  evinced  his  political  sagacity  by 
the  wise  counsels  which  he  offered  to  Aristagoras,  on 
the  eve  of  the  important  Ionian  revolt,  at  a  most  critical 
juncture  of  public  affairs.  His  advice  seems  to  have  been 
grounded  on  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  vast  power 
wielded  by  the  Persian  king,  Darius  Hystaspes.  The 
colonies  and  trade  of  Miletus  afforded  Hecataeus  the  best 
opportunities  for  obtaining  authentic  information,  especi¬ 
ally  along  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine.  He  appears  to  have 
travelled  extensively,  to  have  visited  Italy,  Egypt,  Lybia, 
and  even  the  remote  Spain.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
improvers,  if  not  the  inventor,  of  maps.1  The  headstrong 
leader  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  Aristagoras,  is  said  to 
have  been  indebted  to  the  great  knowledge  of  Hecataeus 
for  correcting  the  outline  map,  engraved  on  a  brazen 
tablet,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  he  exhibited  at 
Sparta  when  he  applied  for  succour  against  the  Persian 
monarch. 

Such  was  the  elder  Hecataeus,  the  son  of  Hegesander, 
1  See  Agathemerus,  i.  i. 
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a  man  of  noble  birth,  and  unquestionably  of  rare  attain¬ 
ments.  The  results  of  his  voyages  and  travels,  and  the 
various  inquiries  made  into  the  origin  of  different  nations 
by  Hecataeus,  were  recorded  by  him  in  two  chief  produc¬ 
tions, — 1.  A  Genealogical  History;  2.  A  Survey  of  the 
Earth,  as  far  as  then  known.  The  fragments,  for  such 
only  remain  of  these  two  works,  have  been  most  care¬ 
fully  collected. 

Professor  Creuzer  commenced  with  the  legendary  lore, 
in  search  of  which  he  explored  the  stores  of  recondite 
literature.  Dr.  Klausen  has,  somewhat  later,  sifted  the 
ancient  geographers  for  fragments  of  the  Survey  of  the 
ancient  earth,  as  if  the  very  dust  were  gold,  and  pub¬ 
lished  them  with  an  instructive  map,  (Berlin,  1831). 

2. — Editors  of  equal  ability  have  not  yet  devoted  their 
talents  to  the  remains  of  the  later  Hecataeus.  What  is 
known  of  him  shall  now  be  briefly  stated.  Hecataeus  of 
Abdera,  who  lived  nearly  two  centuries  later  than  Heca¬ 
taeus  of  Miletus,  owes  the  preservation  of  his  name  chiefly 
to  citations  made  by  Josephus  and  Diodorus.  His 
language  is  that  of  the  Alexandrine  writers  patronized  by 
the  first  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus.  Some  curious  and 
interesting  facts  relative  to  the  number  of  the  tombs  of 
the  Egyptian  kings  remaining  at  his  visit  to  Thebes 
(after  a.  c.  323)  are  preserved  by  Diodorus,  and  correctly 
attributed  to  the  later  Hecataeus  by  those  who  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  chronology.  Eusebius  calls  him  both  a  philosopher 
and  a  man  of  action,  and  says  that  he  wrote  on  Abraham. 
He  certainly  had  ample  opportunities  of  mixing  with  the 
Jews  under  the  Grecian  dynasty  of  Egyptian  kings. 
Suidas  mentions  him  as  a  grammarian,  and  a  critic  upon 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  Origen  notices  his  great  leaning  to 
the  Jews,  and  views  some  of  his  writings  with  not  un¬ 
merited  suspicion.  No  traces  of  the  dialect  of  Abdera 
(spoken  of  by  Philoponus)  have  been  detected  in  his 
remains,  and  indeed  it  is  hardly  probable  that  they  would 
have  been  tainted  with  provincial  peculiarities. 

Zornius,  the  editor  of  the  Eclogae,  as  he  terms  them,  or 
Fragments  of  the  later  Hecataeus,  annotates  at  length  on 
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the  portion  of  a  work  on  the  Jews,  preserved  by  Josephus 
and  Eusebius.  It  begins  with  the  defeat  of  Demetrius  at 
Gaza,  and  reads  like  the  excursive  commencement  of  a 
work  on  the  wars  of  Ptolemy  his  patron.2  At  the  end  of 
the  book,  this  editor  erroneously  attributes  to  another 
Hecatseus  of  Miletus,  a  fragment  preserved  in  a  scrap  of 
the  Fortieth  Book  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  assigned  by 
Photius  to  the  Milesian.  The  style,  which  savours  not  of 
the  Ionic  dialect,  and  the  subject-matter,  relating  to  Moses 
and  the  Exodus,  confute  them  both,  and  prove  it  to  have 
been  written  by  the  Abderite  Hecatseus,  an  opinion  to 
which  Wesseling  in  his  Annotations  almost  assents. 

We  may  regret  that  the  names  of  a  Hecataeus  of  Eretria, 
Thasus,  and  Teios,  have  escaped  oblivion,  as  they  tend 
only  to  confusion.  It  is  consolatory  however  to  observe 
that  Creuzer  doubts  the  distinct  individuality  of  the  first 
of  the  three;  whilst  Zornius,  by  reminding  us  that  the 
Teians,  driven  out  by  the  Persians,  colonized  Abdera, 
extinguishes,  in  favour  of  his  own  author,  the  separate 
existence  of  the  last. 

Arriving  thus  gradually  at  the  Passage,  cited  vaguely 
by  Diodorus,  and  by  a  herd  of  modern  writers  wrongly 
ascribed  to  the  elder  and  more  celebrated  Hecatseus,  our 
notice  of  it  must  be  condensed.3 

Diodorus,  in  his  Third  Book,  c.  46,  has  been  giving  a 
sketch  of  certain  fabulous  inhabitants  of  Northern  Asia, 
the  Amazons  and  others.  He  then  reverts  to  the  Hyper¬ 
boreans,  and  their  worship  of  Apollo,  ranked  third  in 
order  by  Cicero.4  The  substance  of  what  his  authority 
had  written  is  as  follows: — 

“  Hecatseus,  with  some  other  mythologists,  mentions 
an  island  over  against  Celtica,  under  the  Arctic  circle,  as 

2  Josephus  contra  Apionem,  lib.  i.  xxii. 

3  As  the  passage  itself  occurs  in  Dr.  Henry’s  History  of  England , 
vol.  i.,  in  Mr.  Ritson’s  History  of  the  Celts  (Appendix,  No.  1),  and, 
moreover,  the  documentary  evidence  to  be  produced  is  brief  and  con¬ 
clusive,  the  argument  will  not,  on  that  account  suffer.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  common  snares  to  British  antiquaries,  and  the  source  of 
delusion  to  their  readers. 

4  De  Natura  Deor,  lib.  iii.  c.  23. 
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large  as  Sicily,  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Hyperbo¬ 
reans,  on  account  of  their  position  with  regard  to  the 
wind  Boreas.”3  “  Here  they  fable  that  Latona  was 
born,  and  hence  they  worship  Apollo  as  his  priests.  He 
has  here  his  magnificent  circular  temple,  and  a  city 
whose  harpers  continually  sing  his  praise.  The  Hyper¬ 
boreans  have  their  own  language,  and  have  long  been 
attached  to  the  Greeks,  especially  to  the  Athenians  and  the 
Delians.  Costly  offerings,  inscribed  with  Greek  letters, 
were  left  among  them,  and  they  also  fable,  that  Abaris 
had  formerly  gone  forth  from  them  into  Greece  and 
renewed  their  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Delians.  To 
this  island  the  moon  is  so  near  as  to  show  certain  earthly 
prominences.  It  is  said,  that  once  in  nineteen  years,  on 
the  return  of  the  sidereal  revolution  called  the  great  (or 
Metonic)6  cycle,  Apollo  visits  this  island,  plays  on  the 
harp  and  dances  all  night,  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the 
rising  of  the  Pleiades,  solacing  himself  with  his  own 
mighty  deeds.” 

The  question  at  issue  is,  then,  whose  is  this  fragment? 
Ritson  decides  wrongly,  in  these  words,  (and  he  has  his 
followers  still,) — “Herodotus  says  Hecataeus  (the  elder 
can  alone  be  meant)  wrote  a  volume  about  the  Hyper¬ 
boreans.”7  This,  from  so  loose  a  writer,  imports  little ; 
yet  error  seems  contagious,  for  the  acute  Niebuhr  On  the 
Geography  of  Herodotus ,  and  again,  in  his  Researches 
into  the  History  of  the  Scythians ,  has  evidently  con¬ 
founded  the  later,  and  in  every  way  inferior,  Hecataeus 
with  his  predecessor.  Thus  he  rashly  charges  Herodotus 
with  “following  undoubtedly ”  a  writer  who  was  not  born 
till  a  century  and  a  half  later.  As  to  the  simple  fact, 
which  Hecatceus  records  the  legend  that  Diodorus  tran¬ 
scribes,  we  have  this  positive  testimony  of  iElian : — “  The 
poets  sing,  and  the  prose  writers  chant,  the  race  of  Hyper¬ 
boreans,  and  Apollo’s  honours  there.  Amongst  the  latter 
is  Hecataeus,  not  the  Milesian,  but  the  one  of  Abdera.”8 

s  Lib.  iii,  c.  47. 

6  From  Meton,  now  the  Golden  Number. 

7  Appendix,  p.  222.  »  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  1. 
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We  have  further  corroborative  evidence  in  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium,  (from  whom  so  many  fragments  have  been  re¬ 
claimed  to  the  historian  and  geographer  of  Miletus,)  who, 
more  than  once,  cites  Hecatfeus  of  Abdera ,  as  the  author 
of  his  information  respecting  the  Hyperboreans ;  Vossius 
made  the  distinction  long  ago.  The  editors  of  the  Frag¬ 
ments  of  the  earlier  writer  omit  the  passage,  and  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica,  (1848,) 
judiciously  exclude  it  from  their  valuable  collection. 

3. — Having  assigned  it  to  its  real  author,  it  is  no  part 
of  my  design  to  notice  the  extraordinary  absurdities, 
into  which  the  interpreters  of  this  passage  have  been 
led.  Rudbeck  asserts,  that  the  Hyperborean  island  was 
north  of  the  Baltic,  and  ruled  by  Boreas  king  of  Sweden, 
from  whom  he  derives  the  “Oferbornes,”  a  noble  family,9 
whence  the  Greeks,  as  he  contends,  manufactured  the  word 
Hyperboreans.  Celtic  Davies  and  his  followers  maintain 
“  the  round  temple”  to  be  Stonehenge,  and  its  nineteen 
minor  stones,  and  the  name  for  the  structure,  Emreis , 
to  signify  366,  or  leap  year,  according  to  the  power  of 
the  letters  separately ,  but  collectively ,  “the  Helioarkite 
God.”  His  Etymologies  of  “Titan,”  “Olen,”  “the  Saro- 
nides,”1  “the  Petrae  Ambrosiae,”2  “the  Kunes,”  and 
“Ceridwen,”  who  coursed  the  Druid  aspirant  “as  a 
greyhound,  or  pecked  him  up  as  a  grain  of  wheat,”  are 
not  much  worse  than  this. 

Strabo,  when  he  places  the  Hyperboreans  with  the 
mouthless  race  who  live  by  the  smell  of  feasts,  and  the 
nation  of  good  listeners,  “who,  when  tired,  roll  up  their 
ears  for  pillows,”  may  have  had  a  prevision  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  subject  would  be  treated  in  modern  times. 

The  story  from  Antoninus  Liberalis  (c.  xxi.)  of  the 
perils  of  not  sacrificing  the  true  Hyperborean  Ass  to 
Apollo  may  be  very  properly  omitted ;  for,  if  it  is  quoted 
as  serious  history,  we  can  only  at  once  candidly  admit 
that  the  breed  is  not  extinct.3 

9  Atalantica,  i.  p.  371,  O.  Rudbeck. 

1  Celtic  Researches,  p.  161.  2  Mythology,  p.  402. 

3  See  Pindar,  x.  Pythian  Ode. 
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So  strong  is  the  spell  which  this  subject  exercises  over 
the  mind,  that  even  Mr.  Wheaton,  the  American  writer 
on  the  Northmen,  (c.  i.)  will  affiliate  on  the  “  Father 
of  history”  Pliny’s  wild  fables  of  the  Hyperboreans — e.  g. 
“  Of  all  the  human  race  the  most  virtuous  and  happy, 
they  dwell  in  perpetual  peace.  They  attain  extreme  old 
age,  and,  at  last,  when  satiated  with  life,  joyfully  crown 
their  heads  with  flowers,  and  plunge  headlong  from  the 
mountain  steeps  into  the  depth  of  the  sea.” 

Thus  wounded  in  the  house  of  her  friends,  for  want  of 
scrutiny,  does  History  dissolve  into  Romance.  Hum¬ 
boldt  pronounces  the  whole  “a  meteorological  myth,” 
though  he  seems  to  speak  more  hopefully  of  the  Arimas- 
pians,  the  one-eyed  combatants  of  Griffins,  and  of  their 
auriferous  homes. 

In  conclusion,  no  real  light  is  shed  on  this  subject  by 
the  adventures  of  the  Druid  wanderer,  Abaris,  the  Hyper¬ 
borean  of  locomotive  fame,  who  was  carried  round  the 
world  on  a  wonderful  arrow ,  or  carried  it  (for  authors 
disagree)  with  him  in  his  hand ;  though  it  was  scarcely 
less  famous  than  the  Mythic  wand  of  Minerva,  which 
changed  the  young  into  old,  and  stranger  still,  the  old  into 
young.  Little  of  solid  information  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  tale  of  the  Hyperborean  maidens,  Hyperoche  and 
Laodice,  so  honoured  by  the  Delian  youths  and  virgins, 
though  the  ponderous  erudition  of  Salmasius  and  Span- 
heim  have  long  ago  been  expended  on  it. 

And,  generally,  we  only  find  these  accounts  lose  in 
solidity  as  they  expand  in  bulk.  The  Orphic  Theogony 
also,  as  latest  received,  was,  we  know,  the  most  diffuse, 
so  that  it  seems  impossible  to  comply  literally  with  the 
rigid  doctrine  of  the  Myth,  “That  a  story  is  to  be  taken 
with  all  its  absurd  additions  gathered  in  the  course  of 
years.”  No  Fabius  of  a  reader  could  bear  that  inflic¬ 
tion,  unless  indeed,  he  belonged  to  the  “  Mythic  period  ” 
himself,  when  we  are  assured  by  the  adepts  that  it  was 
“  a  Law  that  men  could  not  think  in  any  other  way  at 
all  than  that  of  incessant  and  concrete  invention.” 
To  clip  the  wings  of  imagination  and  gradually  elimi- 
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nate  from  devious  error,  “half-known  and  perplexing 
realities,”  to  balance  with  wary  scrutiny  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  credibility,  may  be,  sometimes,  as  the  able 
historian  of  Greece4  remarks,  “disheartening,”  yet  if  truth 
be  singly  sought,  it  cannot  be  a  toil  unsuitable  to  our 
condition  or  ever  wholly  “unrequited;”  nor  did  the  Del¬ 
phic  Oracle5  mislead  in  bidding  the  men  of  Elis  select 
for  their  Victors’  brows,  that  olive  in  the  sacred  grove 
which  was  wreathed  with  the  tangled  and  dusty  web  of 
Arachne.” 

Henry  Hey  Knight. 


ON  IRISH  FAMILIES  OF  WELSH  EXTRACTION. 

(Read  at  Tenby.) 

The  principal  part  of  the  following  paper  was  put 
together,  before  leaving  Ireland  last  summer  with  the 
intention  of  visiting  Pembrokeshire  during  the  meeting 
of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  at  Tenby. 
It  contains  short  notices  of  some  Irish  families,  whose 
ancestors  were  those  gallant  adventurers,  who,  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  set  sail  from  the  southern 
shores  of  West  Wales,  and,  after  many  a  hard-fought 
field,  succeeded  in  bringing  Ireland  under  English 
dominion. 

Being  aware  that  Pembrokeshire  was  the  parent  hive 
from  whence  a  great  number  of  those  adventurers  came 
forth,  I  expected  to  have  opportunities  of  proving  the 
connection  between  the  ancient  Englishry  of  the  “  Eme¬ 
rald  Isle,”  and  the  Norman,  Saxon,  and  Flemish  con¬ 
querors  of  South  Wales.  Accordingly,  I  found  that 
many  surnames,  which  are  common  among  the  peasantry 
of  the  county  of  Wexford,  are  still  existing  in  Pembroke¬ 
shire,  and  that  the  cognomina  of  many  of  the  more 


4  Mr.  Grote. 


5  From  Fragment  of  Phlegon. 
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ancient  settlers  in  Ireland,  are  the  names  of  villages  and 
townships  in  the  latter  county  and  neighbouring  shires  ; 
and  when  the  noble  President  of  the  Society,  the  earl  of 
Cawdor,  permitted  me  to  inspect  his  MS.  volumes  of 
“  Pedigrees  relating  to  Wales,”  I  found  among  the 
descents  of  the  “  Advenae  ”  of  the  southern  counties, 
those  of  Norman,  English,  and  Flemish  families  of  South 
Wales,  bearing  the  names  of  many  of  the  early  settlers 
in  Ireland. 

Giraldus,  in  his  dedication  of  his  History  of  the  Conquest 
of  Ireland  to  King  John,  observes  that  the  first  band  of 
adventurers  were  his  kinsmen,  and  that  they  came  from 
the  diocese  of  St.  David’s,  and  that  those  who  went  over 
next,  were  from  the  see  of  Llandaff.  He  does  not  state 
whence  the  third  band,  those  who  perfected  the  conquest, 
proceeded.  He  gives  especial  praise  to  the  earliest  band: 
the  merit  of  enterprise  and  example  was  certainly  theirs: 
and  the  following  details  prove  that  a  large  proportion  of 
those  brave  men,  who  subjugated  and  colonized  Ireland, 
were  from  that  district  which  is  styled  by  Camden, 
“Anglia  trans-Wallina,”  or  “England  beyond  Wales.” 
These  continued  and  successful  invasions  place  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Normans,  the  aristocracy  of  the  European 
races,  in  a  remarkable  light.  It  was  but  three  centuries 
back  since  they  had  quitted  their  Norwegian  shores,  for 
France,  where  they  acquired  the  rich  province  that  still 
bears  their  name :  from  thence,  when  they  had  gained 
strength,  came  that  victorious  army — the  conquerors  of 
England ;  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  these  warriors 
undertook  the  subjugation  of  Wales :  and  again,  the  sons 
of  these  insatiable  adventurers  boldly  invaded  and  sub¬ 
dued  the  last,  and  not  the  least  important,  of  their 
acquisitions,  Ireland.  The  conquests  of  the  Normans  in 
Italy,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Palestine,  are  further  proofs  of 
their  extraordinary  enterprise  and  valour,  and  the  lordly 
castles  and  sumptuous  cathedrals  which  they  erected  in 
the  countries  the}^  subdued,  remain  as  evidences  of  their 
magnificence. 

The  southern  and  western  portions  of  Pembrokeshire 
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were  those  taken  possession  of  by  the  Normans,  in  the 
time  of  William  Rufus,  comprising  the  hundred  of  Rlioos, 
and  the  rich  country  round  Milford  and  Tenby.  Here, 
in  the  days  of  Henry  the  First,  and  of  his  son,  numerous 
Flemings,  who  were  driven  from  their  own  country  by 
inundations,  were  established  as  peaceful  colonists  under 
the  rule  of  the  English. 

Camden  observes  that  the  English  tongue  was  spoken 
in  the  district  called  “  England  beyond  Wales,”  and 
significantly  remarks  that  “the  king’s  writ  ran  there.” 

I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  English  language, 
laws,  customs,  and  loyalty  prevailed,  from  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Ireland,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
county  of  Wexford,  so  much  so  as  to  entitle  it  to  be 
called  “  England  beyond  Ireland.”  In  a  MS.  journal  of 
Sir  William  Pelham,  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  preserved 
in  Lambeth  Palace,  it  is  observed,  under  the  date  22nd 
January,  1580,  when  his  lordship  was  present  at  the 
Assizes  held  in  Wexford:  “in  this  towne  is  spoken  more 
English  than  Irish.”  The  mountainous  and  wooded 
districts  surrounding  this  portion  of  the  county  were  at 
at  that  time,  still  inhabited  by  “  the  Irishry,”  uncivilized 
tribes  of  Kavanaghs,  Murphys,  Byrnes,  Tooles,  &c.,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  predatory  incursions  on 
the  Englishry  of  the  plain.  We  find  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  some  thirty  gentlemen,  in  a  letter  they 
addressed,  in  1587,  to  one  of  the  lords-justices,  expressing 
their  anxiety  “  to  return  to  our  auncyent,  naturall,  and 
most  desired  form  and  manner  of  living,  according  to  the 
use  and  custom  of  England,  from  which,  through  the 
libertie  that  idle  persons,  not  corrected,  had  to  spoil  us, 
and  want  of  good  government  and  rule,  we  are  declined 
and  degenerate.” 

Stanihurst,  in  his  description  of  Ireland,  written  about 
the  year  1585,  in  describing  the  Anglo-Irish,  and  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  that  district  called  the  Pale,  which  was 
almost  altogether  inhabited  by  men  of  English  descent, 
makes  the  following  digression  respecting  the  county  of 
Wexford  : — “  But  of  all  other  places,  Weixford,  with  the 
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territorie  baied  and  perclosed  within  the  river  called  the 
Pill,  (the  Bannow  river,)  was  so  quite  estranged  from 
Irishrie,  as  if  a  traveller  of  the  Irish,  (which  was  rare  in 
those  daies,)  had  pitcht  his  foot  within  the  Pill  and 
spoken  Irish,  the  Weixfordians  would  command  him 
foorthwith  to  turne  the  other  end  of  his  toong  and  speak 
English,  or  else  bring  his  trouchman  with  him.  But  in 
our  daies  they  have  so  acquainted  themselves  with  the 
Irish,  as  the}'-  have  made  a  mingle  mangle  or  galli- 
maufreie  of  both  languages,  and  have  in  such  medleie  or 
checkerwise  so  crabbedlie  jumbled  them  both  togither, 
as  commonlie  the  inhabitants  of  the  meaner  sort  speake 
neither  good  English  nor  good  Irish. 

“  There  was  of  late  daies  one  of  the  peeres  of  England 
sent  to  Weixford  as  commissioner,  to  decide  the  contro¬ 
versies  of  that  countrie,  and,  hearing  in  affable  wise  the 
rude  complaints  of  the  countrie  clowns,  he  conceived  here 
and  there  some  time  a  word,  other  whiles  a  sentence.  The 
noble  man  being  verie  glad  that  upon  his  first  coming  to 
Ireland,  he  understood  so  manie  words,  told  one  of  his 
familiar  friends,  that  he  stood  in  verie  great  hope  to 
become  shortlie  a  well-spoken  man  in  the  Irish,  supposing 
that  the  blunt  people  had  prattled  Irish,  all  the  while 
they  jangled  English.  Howbeit  to  this  daie,  the  dregs 
of  the  old  ancient  Chaucer  English  are  kept  as  well  there 
as  in  Fingall,  as  they  terme  a  spider  an  attereof,  a  wisp 
a  wad,  a  lump  of  bread  a  pocket  or  a  packet,  a  sillibuck 
a  coffrous,  a  faggot  a  blease  or  a  blaze,  for  the  short 
burning  of  it,  (as  I  judge,)  a  physician  a  leach,  a  gap  a 
a  shard,  a  base  court  or  quadrangle  a  bawn,  or  rather  (as 
I  doo  suppose)  a  barton:  the  household  or  folks,  meanie  : 
sharpe,  keene:  estrange,  uncouth:  easie,  eeth  or  eefe:  and 
a  dunghill,  a  mizen.  As  for  the  word  buter,  that  in 
English  purporteth  a  lane,  bearing  to  a  high  waie,  I  take 
it  for  a  meere  Irish  word  that  crept  unawares  in  to  the 
English,  through  the  dailie  intercourse  of  the  English 
and  Irish  inhabitants.  And  whereas  commonlie  in  all 
countries  the  women  speake  most  neatlie  and  pertlie, 
which  Tullie  in  his  third  booke  De  Oratore ,  speaking 
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in  the  person  of  Crassus,  seemed  to  have  observed ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  in  Ireland  it  falleth  out  contrarie.  For 
the  women  have  in  their  English  toong  an  harsh  and 
brode  kind  of  pronuntiation,  with  uttering  their  words  so 
peevishlie  and  faintlie,  as  though  they  were  halfe  sicke, 
and  readie  to  call  for  a  posset.  And  most  commonlie  in 
words  of  two  syllables  they  give  the  last  the  accent,  as 
they  saie,  markeat,  baskeat,  gossoupe,  pussoat,  Robart, 
Niclase,  &c. :  which  doubtles  doth  disbeautifie  their  En¬ 
glish  above  measure.  And  if  they  could  be  weaned  from 
that  corrupt  custome,  there  is  none  that  could  dislike  of 
their  English.”  Stanihurst’s  own  phraseology  is  so  re¬ 
markably  corrupt,  that  Southey  has  said  that,  if  Chaucer 
is  “  the  pure  well  of  English  undefiled,”  this  writer  may 
be  called  the  common  sink  of  the  language. 

The  peculiar  distinction  between  the  English  families 
and  the  Irish  clans  was  the  adhesion  of  the  former  to 
feudal  institutions,  hereditary  monarchy,  the  law  of 
primogeniture  and  personal  descent  of  land  :  while 
among  the  Irish  tribes,  the  descent  of  the  chieftainship 
and  of  land,  was  not  based  on  primogeniture.  The 
chieftains’  lief,  being  elective,  was  often  seized  by  the 
head  of  the  most  powerful  faction.  The  land  of  the  tribe 
was  constantly  liable  to  arbitrary  subdivisions  and 
changes  of  occupancy,  so  that  estates  did  not  descend 
regularly  from  father  to  son.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
the  English,  the  feudal  custom  of  descent  of  property 
encouraged  the  possessor  of  land  to  improve  it,  in  building, 
fencing,  and  cultivation.  Remarks  will  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  on  the 
social  institutions  of  the  Welsh,  showing  that  their  system 
of  elective  monarchy  and  law  of  gavel-kind,  were  the 
causes  of  their  intestine  broils,  and,  consequently,  of  their 
subjugation. 

A  MS.  description  of  the  Englishry  of  the  county  of 
Wexford,  and  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  district,  written  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second  states,  that  “  the  ancient  gentry  and  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  district  deryve  their  originall  extraction 
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lineally  from  England,  their  predecessors  having  been 
officers  in  the  army  under  the  conduct  of  Fitz-Stephen, 
who  first  invaded  Ireland.  After  the  conquest  thereof, 
distinct  allotments  of  land,  according  to  their  respective 
qualities  and  merits,  were  assigned  them,  which,  until  the 
Cromwellian  usurpation,  they  did,  during  five  hundred 
yeares,  almost  complete,  without  any  diminution  or 
addition,  peaceablie  and  contentedlie  possess :  never  at¬ 
tainted,  or  convicted  of  any  crime  meriting  forfeiture  :  so 
frugally  prudent  in  their  expenses,  and  solicitous  to 
improve  and  preserve  hereditary  peculiar  interest,  that  no 
revolution  of  time,  disastrous  accidents,  government,  nor 
advantageous  proposed  motives  whatsoever,  could  induce 
nor  force  them  to  quit  their  possessions,  or  alienate  them, 
though  narrow  in  extent,  and  inconsiderable  in  revenue, 
(but  some  elsewhere  acquired  valuable  additional  estates,) 
many  gentry  and  freeholders  being  therein  interested, — 
who,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  progenitors  and 
families,  always  conferred  their  real  estate  on  their  male 
progeny,  or  next  heir  male,  descending  lineally  in  con¬ 
sanguinity.”  The  MS.  proceeds  : — “  They  retaine  their 
first  language,  (old  Saxon  English,)  and  almost  only 
understand  the  same,  unless  elsewhere  educated ;  until 
some  few  years  past  observed  the  same  forme  of  apparell 
their  predecessors  first  there  used.”  Another  MS.  de¬ 
scription,  written  by  a  Colonel  Richards,  in  1682,  states 
five  of  the  eight  baronies,  or  hundreds,  of  the  county  of 
Wexford,  were  called  “  the  Irish  baronies,”  and  the 
remaining  three,  Forth,  Bargy,  and  Shelburne,  “  the 
English  baronies.”  “  But,”  he  writes,  “  Forth  chiefly 
retaines  the  name,  and  justly ;  the  idiom  of  speech, 
though  it  is  not  Irish,  nor  seems  English,  as  English  is 
now  refined,  yett  is  it  more  easy  to  be  understood  by  an 
Englishman  that  never  heard  Irish  spoaken,  than  by  any 
Irishman  that  lives  remote.  It  is  notorious  that  it  is  the 
very  language  brought  over  by  Fitz-Stephen,  and  retain¬ 
ed  by  them  to  this  day.  Whoever  hath  read  old  Chaucer, 
and  is  at  all  acquainted  therewith,  will  better  understand 
the  barony  of  Forth  dialect,  than  either  an  English  or 
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Irish  man  that  never  read  him,  though  otherwise  a  good 
linguist.  It  was  an  observation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
barony  of  Forth,  before  the  last  rebellion,  that  they  had 
kept  their  language,  lands,  and  loyalty.”  A  third  de¬ 
scription,  written  in  1684,  states  that  Forth  and  Bargy 
were  then  “  the  English  baronies,”  and  that  the  common 
people  in  them  retained  the  old  Saxon  language  and 
customs.  The  originals  of  these  MSS.  are  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart. 

Carew. — Carew  was  the  cunabula  gentis  of  many  of 
the  knightly  invaders  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  great  and 
powerful  family  of  the  Geraldines,  known  under  the 
surnames  of  Fitz-Gerald,  Fitz-Maurice,  and  Carew.  In 
the  MS.  of  Welsh  pedigrees  belonging  to  the  earl  of 
Cawdor,  a  genealogy  is  given  of  the  Wynns,  of  Inys- 
maengwin,  Merionethshire,  and  of  some  of  the  Morgans 
and  Vaughans  of  that  county,  in  which  these  families  are 
styled  “  Geraldines,”  and  their  descent  deduced  from 
Osborn,  a  son  of  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  one  of  the  con¬ 
querors  of  Ireland,  and  Osborne  is  said  to  have  come 
from  that  country  into  Wales,  to  aid  his  uncle,  Griffith 
ap  Rees  ap  Tudor,  in  his  wars. 

Carew  was  the  dowry  of  a  Welsh  princess,  Nesta, 
daughter  of  Rhees,  prince  of  South  Wales  :  she  was  a 
woman  of  great  beauty,  and  was  mistress  to  Henry  I., 
whose  son  by  her,  named  Henry,  was  father  of  Meiler 
and  Robert  Fitz-Henry,  both  eminent  leaders  in  the 
invasion  of  Ireland.  She  was  afterwards  married  to 
Gerald,  governor  of  Pembrokeshire  under  Henry  II.,  and 
bore  him  three  sons,  of  whom  Maurice  and  William  took 
chief  part  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland.  Her  second  hus¬ 
band  was  Stephen,  constable  of  Cardigan,  by  whom  she 
had  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  the  foremost  of  the  invaders. 
A  daughter  of  this  same  Nesta  married  William  de  Barry, 
whose  three  sons  joined  the  invading  expeditions,  while 
the  fourth,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  was  the  historian  of  the 
enterprise.  William  Fitz-Gerald  had  two  sons,  Raymond 
le  Gros,  (the  bravest  and  wisest  of  the  conquerors,  ances¬ 
tor  of  the  earls  of  Kerry  and  marquis  of  Lansdowne,) 
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and  a  second,  who  remained  in  Wales,  and  transmitted 
the  surname  of  Carew  to  his  descendants.  A  vast  tract  of 
territory  in  Cork,  Kerry,  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  was 
given  to  Raymond  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  and  his 
descendants  are  stated,  in  ancient  writings,  to  have  been 
called  “the  marquesses  Carew:”  but  their  possessions 
were,  in  the  course  of  time,  gradually  recovered  by  the 
Irish  clans,  the  descendants  of  the  original  owners,  and 
when,  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  Carews  of  Wales 
had  lost  their  Welsh  patrimony  by  improvidence,  Sir 
Peter  Carew  “bethought  himselfe”  of  the  lands  his 
ancestors  formerly  enjoyed  in  Ireland,  and  proceeded 
thither  to  prosecute  his  claim  to  them.  This  claim  was 
raised  against  an  adverse  possession,  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish,  of  more  than  two  centuries ;  but  the  power  of  the 
law  and  of  the  English  forces  were  exerted  to  satisfy  it, 
and  its  enforcement  was  the  cause  of  more  than  one  san¬ 
guinary  insurrection.  His  cousin  and  successor,  Sir 
George  Carew,  earl  of  Totness,  an  able  soldier  and  crafty 
politician,  prosecuted  this  obsolete  claim  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Irish  estates,  with  vigour;  he  applied  to  the  task 
the  research  of  an  antiquary,  (as  his  collection  of  deeds 
and  MSS.  in  Lambeth  Palace  shows,)  and  superadded 
his  interest  at  court,  and  his  influence  as  a  commander  of 
the  queen’s  forces  in  Ireland.  Yet,  while  endeavouring  to 
possess  himself  of  houses  and  lands,  (which  his  family 
had  long  abandoned,)  to  the  ruin  of  the  possessors,  who 
claimed  under  a  possession  of  hundreds  of  years,  he 
writes  to  secretary  Cecil,  that  “  his  grandfather  mort¬ 
gaged  Carew  Castle  to  Sir  Rees  ap  Thomas,  whose  son 
Sir  Griffith  ap  Rees,  Sir  John  Perrott,  and  the  earl  of 
Essex,  possessed  it  since,”  and  he  observes,  “  they  all 
died  attainted,  and  two  were  executed,  so  I  think  (he 
says)  that  land  will  prove  unlucky  to  all  men  that  shall 
enjoy  it,  except  it  be  a  Carew.” 

Prendergast — A  village  near  Haverfordwest.  Mau¬ 
rice  of  Prendergast  was  the  second  of  the  “  chevaliers  de 
grand  pris ,”  who  so  gallantly  invaded  Ireland  in  the 
twelfth  century.  He  landed  the  day  after  the  leader  of 
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the  invasion,  Fitz-Stephen,  at  Bannow  Bay,  having  with 
him  “  ten  gentlemen  of  service,  and  a  good  many 
archers.”  Giraldus  styles  him  “  a  lustie  and  a  hardie 
man,  born  about  Milford,  in  West  Wales:”  and  Hooker, 
writing  in  1587,  observes,  “there  are  yet  of  his  race, 
posteritie,  and  name,  remaining  at  these  daies  in  the 
countie  of  Wexford,  and  elsewhere.”  A  large  tract  of 
land  in  that  county  was  bestowed  upon  him ;  his  son 
espoused  the  heiress  of  DeQuency,  Strongbow’s  standard- 
bearer,  but,  male  issue  failing  in  his  posterity,  and  the 
Irish,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  having  over-run  the  but 
partially  subjugated  country,  all  that  was  left  to  the 
Prendergasts  was  a  little  tower  and  estate  in  the 
“  English  ”  part  of  the  county,  which  they  forfeited  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  Prendergasts  of  Con¬ 
naught  had  become  completely  “Irish”  in  their  language 
and  alliances,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Roche — A  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Rhos,  in  Pem¬ 
brokeshire  :  gives  its  name  to  a  family  which  was 
distinguished  and  ennobled  in  Ireland.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  rock  on  which  Roche  tower  so  pictu¬ 
resquely  stands,  from  whence  the  family  were  styled  in 
ancient  French  deeds  de  la  Roche ,  and  in  Latin  ones,  de 
Rupe.  They  possessed  extensive  estates  in  Pembroke¬ 
shire  :  Adam  de  Rupe  founded  the  priory  of  Pill,  about 
the  year  1200.  The  names  of  Adam  and  Eustace,  lords 
de  Rupe,  occur  in  the  charters  and  grants  of  land  made 
shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  Sir  Gerald  Roche  possessed  five  knights’  fees 
of  land  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  a  considerable  district 
of  which  is  still  called  “  Roches-land,”  and  he  also  owned 
a  large  territory  in  the  shire  of  Cork,  where  his  descen¬ 
dants  flourished  long  as  Viscounts  Roche,  of  Fermoy. 

In  the  year  1291,  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Rupe, 
“  de  Wallia ,”  (of  Wales)  appears  in  the  records  as  pos¬ 
sessing  property  in  Ireland,  where  he  was,  at  that  time, 
residing. 

The  residence  of  the  Roches  of  the  county  of  Wexford 
was  at  Astramont,  now  the  seat  of  George  Le  Hunte, 
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Esq.,  and  until  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  they  were  styled  in 
records,  “  lords  of  the  Rocheland.” 

Meyler. — This  surname  is  common  in  the  west  of 
Pembrokeshire,  and  in  the  county  of  Wexford  ;  its  origin 
is  disputed,  some  saying  it  was  derived  from  the  Christian 
name  of  Meyler  Fitz-Henry,  the  “  indomitor  totius  gentis 
Hibernise,”  and  that  the  Meylers,  of  Ireland,  descend 
from  that  “  renowned  soldier,  and  came  in  with  the  con¬ 
quest  ;”  in  this  the  learned  Camden  agrees,  and  mentions 
them  as  “Meiler  Meilerine,”  or  the  descendants  of  that 
gallant  invader.  But  it  is  stated,  in  a  “  Description  of 
Ireland,”  written  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the 
“  Meylors  came  first  out  of  Pembrockshier  to  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  out  of  the  howse  in  Pembrockshier 
called  to  this  day  Lough  Meylor.”  Sir  Ralph  Meyler, 
of  Duncormuck,  county  Wexford,  was  one  of  those  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  Scottish  war,  in  1335. 

Keating. — A  short  description  of  Ireland,  in  Addl.  MS. 
4819,  British  Museum,  written  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  enumerates  among  the  county  Wexford  families, — 

“  the  Keytines,  whose  name  at  the  first  were  Kethines,  and, 
as  some  of  them  say,  came  out  of  Pembrockshier.”  Bald¬ 
win  and  Robert  Keting  are  witnesses  to  the  earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke’s  charter  founding  Tintern  abbey,  county  Wexford. 
The  former  built  a  strong  castle  in  the  south  of  the 
county,  called  after  him  Baldwinstown.  Walter  and 
Roger  le  Kethyn  appear  in  the  Irish  records  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  In  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  Sir  James 
Ketyng,  of  Kilcoan,  county  Wexford,  was  summoned  to 
the  upper  house  of  Parliament,  and  his  successors  retained 
the  title  of  “baron  Keating  of  Kilcoan.”  He  brought  an 
action  against  one  Richard  Nash,  for  having  cut  off  the 
ear  of  John  Inyhering,  “  a  faithful  Irishman,  belonging 
to  the  said  Sir  James,  who  was  then  cultivating  flowers 
in  a  certain  garden.”  The  judgment  of  the  court  was, 
that  “  because  Nash  had  maimed  the  said  faithful  Irishman 
of  James  Ketyng,  he  is  to  pay  to  the  latter ,”  (not  to  the  I 
sufferer,)  “  half  the  worth  of  an  Irishman,  viz.  35s.”  By 
the  Irish  law  a  murder  was  expiated  by  the  payment  of  a 
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certain  sum,  according  to  the  station  of  the  victim,  and 
the  English  of  Ireland  followed  the  custom,  when  making 
those  laws  which  so  unfortunately  drew  a  distinction 
between  the  two  races,  by  allowing  any  personal  injury 
done  to  “  a  mere  Irishman,”  to  be  compounded  for  by  a 
fine,  while  in  the  case  of  an  Englishman,  the  assailant 
forfeited  his  life.  This  unequal  law  occasioned  the  saying 
that  “  an  Irishman’s  life  was  valued  the  same  as  a 
wolf’s,”  and  was  the  origin  of  the  following  epigram, 
supposed  to  be  addressed  to  one  whose  hatred  of  the  Irish 
was  only  surpassed  by  his  love  of  money  :  — 

“  Say,  had’st  thou  lived,  when  every  Saxon  clown 
First  stabbed  his  foe,  and  then  paid  half-a-crown, 

With  such  a  choice  in  thy  well  balanced  scale, 

Say,  would  thy  avarice  or  thy  spite  prevail  ?” 

Canton. — In  the  earl  of  Cawdor’s  MS.,  under  the  head 
of  “  Advenae  of  Pembrokeshire,”  the  pedigree  of  Can- 
tington  is  set  forth.  Sir  William  Cantington,  Knight, 
lord  of  Eglwyswrw,  is  stated  to  have  been  a  Norman 
born,  and  to  have  died  at  Trewilim,  in  Eglwyswrw,  12 
Henry  II.  His  descendant,  Griffith,  in  the  fifth  gene¬ 
ration,  sold  his  lordship  to  Robert  Martin,  baron  of 
Cemaes.  The  name  Canton  is  still  not  uncommon  in 
Pembrokeshire.  Fenton  states  that  “  Fishguard,  with  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  round  it,  fell  to  the  share  of 
Jordan  de  Cantington,  in  whose  possession  it  had  not 
long  been,  before  he  appropriated  it  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Dogmaels,  having  first  planted  a  colony  of  the  new 
settlers  there.” 

Reymond  de  Canton  was  a  companion  in  arms  of 
Strongbow  :  he  is  described  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  as 
“  a  verie  worthie,  tall,  and  handsome  man.”  Having 
fought  bravely  in  bringing  the  south  of  Ireland  into 
subjection  to  the  English,  he  was  rewarded  with  several 
manors  in  the  county  of  Cork,  still  known  as  “  Condon’s 
barony.”  He  also  obtained  a  large  tract  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  (opposite  to  his  native 
country,  near  Newport,  in  Pembrokeshire) ;  and,  in  this 
tract,  Griffin,  or  Griffith,  Lord  Canton,  and  Cecilia  Barry, 
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his  wife,  founded  Glascarrig  Priory,  according  to  Arch- 
dall’s  Monasticon ,  in  which  it  appears  that  they,  together 
with  Reymond,  or  Redmond,  Lord  Barry,  her  father, 
David,  Lord  Roche,  Richard  Corrin,  and  John  Fyth,  of 
Ardcolm,  granted  their  lands  at  Cahore,  &c.,  with  the 
right  of  fishery,  salvage  of  wrecks,  &c.,  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  a  priory  for  Benedictine  monks,  in  honour  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Dogmael,  in  Pembrokeshire,  of 
which  their  predecessors  were  founders.  The  abbot  of 
St.  Dogmael  was  always  to  present  one  of  his  monks,  to 
succeed  on  the  death  of  the  prior  of  Glascarrig. 

An  inquisition  of  8  Edward  III.  finds  that  Lord 
Canton’s  property  in  the  county  Wexford  was  of  no 
value,  because  it  was  uncultivated  and  “  among  the  Irish,” 
who  were  continually  warring  and  plundering.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  very  descendants  of  the  Norman  barons, 
Canton  and  Barry,  who  remained  in  the  county  of  Wex¬ 
ford,  assimilated  themselves  to  the  natives,  the  Barrys 
taking  the  name  of  Mac-Davidmore,  or  Mac-Damore, 
(and  their  country  is  still  called  the  Macamores,)  from 
David  more  or  the  great  Lord  Barry  ;  while  the  Cantons 
assumed  the  name  of  Mac-Medock,  from  Mathew  oge , 
or  Mathew  the  younger,  the  son  of  Mathew,  Lord  Canton, 
who  was  summoned  as  a  baron  to  parliament  by  Edward 
II.  The  name  Maddock,  now  common  among  the 
peasantry,  is  thus  derived.  That  of  Redmond,  which  is 
still  more  common,  originated  in  a  second  change  among 
the  Mac-Damores,  who  assumed  the  cognomen  in  the 
time  of  James  I.  That  monarch  confiscated  the  princi¬ 
pal  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  Irish  and  “degenerate 
English,”  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  on  the  grounds  that 
their  barbarous  and  predatory  mode  of  living,  prevented 
a  peaceable  and  improving  occupation  of  land,  and  the 
Mac-Damores,  in  their  petitions  of  remonstrances  repre¬ 
sented  that  they  ought  to  be  excepted  from  such  a  confis¬ 
cation,  because  they  were  descended  from  the  English 
conquerors,  and  because  “  they  held  their  lands  by  de¬ 
scent,  and  not  by  tanistry,”  or  clan  law. 

Scurlock. — Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester, 
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granted  Scurlag  Castle,  in  Gower,  to  William  of  Scurlag. 
The  heiress  of  Jonathan  Scurlock,  Esq.,  (whose  great¬ 
grandfather  came  to  Cardigan  “  out  of  Ireland,”)  married 
the  celebrated  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  was  buried  in 
Caermarthen  Church.  The  above  appears  in  the  MS. 
pedigrees  penes  the  earl  of  Cawdor.  William  de  Scurlog 
entered  Ireland  before  1184.  In  1544,  the  Irish  band  of 
700  men,  which  served  King  Henry  in  such  good  stead 
at  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  was  disciplined  by  a  veteran, 
Captain  Oliver  Scurlock,  whose  son,  Aristotle,  became 
physician  to  Queen  Mary,  and  was  granted  by  her  the 
manor  of  Rosslare,  county  Wexford. 

Hay. — Hay’s  Castle  is  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire. 
Richard  de  Hay  is  a  witness  to  the  charter  founding 
Dunbrody  Abbey,  county  Wexford,  in  1180,  and  his 
descendants  possessed  property  in  that  county. 

Bosher — The  name  of  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  and 
was  a  common  surname  in  the  county  Wexford  in  the 
time  of  the  Plantagenets.  Seven  gentlemen  bearing  it 
were  summoned,  in  1345,  to  attend  the  lord-lieutenant 
with  horse  and  arms,  to  a  warlike  expedition  against 
“  the  Irish  enemy.” 

Nangle. — Nangle,  or  Angle,  is  near  Milford.  A 
large  portion  of  the  county  Leitrim  was  granted  to  De 
Angle  after  the  conquest.  The  Nangles  were  subse¬ 
quently  palatinate  barons  of  Navan,  county  Meath.  The 
Lords  Nangle,  of  Connaught,  became  Irish,  and  took  the 
name  of  Mac-Hostilo,  now  corrupted  to  Costello. 

Castlemartin — A  hundred  in  Pembrokeshire.  Sir 
Nicholas  de  Castlemartin,  of  Mornington,  county  Meath, 
was  summoned  as  a  baron  to  the  parliament  in  Dublin, 
49  Edward  III.  His  heiress  was  married  to  Sir  Richard 
Wellesley,  hereditary  standard-bearer  to  the  English 
crown,  in  Ireland,  ancestor  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

Wogan — Is  a  Pembrokeshire  and  an  Irish  surname. 
The  gallant  cavalier,  Colonel  Wogan,  who  saved  the  life 
of  Charles  the  Second  during  the  civil  war,  was  a  native 
of  the  county  Kildare,  where  his  family  possessed  con¬ 
siderable  property. 
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Stackpole. — The  effigy  of  Sir  Eliodore  Stackpole,  a 
Crusader,  is  to  be  seen  in  Cheriton  Church.  It  is  the 
surname  of  an  old  Irish  family,  from  whom  the  “  due  de 
Stackpole,”  a  French  nobleman,  descends. 

Staunton. — The  earl  of  Cawdor’s  MS.  contains  a  pedi¬ 
gree  of  Stanton,  lord  of  Stanton,  near  Milford.  There  is 
a  curious  petition  in  the  Irish  correspondence  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Privy 
Council  in  London,  by  a  numerous  tribe  or  clan  of  the 
surname  of  Staunton,  in  the  province  of  Connaught.  It 
sets  forth  that  the  petitioners  (although  become  “  Irish,” 
and  recently  engaged  in  rebellion)  were  descended  from 
an  English  race,  “  who  anciently  (they  say)  had  a  baron 
for  their  chief,  and  possessed  the  barony  of  Keara  in  the 
county  of  Mayo.”  They  allege  as  the  main  cause  of 
their  having  revolted  from  their  original  loyalty,  “  that 
some  of  her  majesty’s  officers  had  been  too  much  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  pleasantness  and  profit  of  the  soil  of  the 
said  barony,  and  therefore  hath  sought  many  of  their 
lives  indirectly  and  unjustly.”  They  proceed  to  say  that, 
in  default  of  a  good  leader  of  their  own  tribe,  they  have 
chosen  Thomas  Staunton,  Esq.,  of  Wolverton,  county 
Warwick,  as  their  captain. 

Loundres. — It  is  stated  in  the  volumes  of  “  MS.  pedi¬ 
grees  relating  to  Wales,”  in  the  possession  of  the  earl  of 
Cawdor,  that  “  Sir  William  Londres  was  the  premier  of 
the  twelve  knights  who  accompanied  Robert  Fitz-Hamon, 
conqueror  of  Glamorgan,  and  was  lord  of  Ogmore  by  the 
gift  of  Fitz-Hamon  that  “  he  conquered  all  the  tract 
of  land  between  the  river  Tywy  and  Glamorganshire, 
called  Kidwelly  and  Carnwillyon,  in  Carmarthenshire 
and  that  “Kidwelly  was  granted  to  him  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus.”  His  descendants  in 
Wales  left  an  heiress,  who  was  married  to  Sir  Patrick 
Chaworth,  one  of  the  lords-marchers  of  Wales,  whose 
grand-daughter  and  heiress  was  married  to  Henry  Plan- 
tagenet,  earl  of  Lancaster.1 

1  See  “  Kidwelly  Castle,”  Archaeologia  Cambrensis  for  January, 
1852. 
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Richard  de  Loundres  was  governor  of  Cork  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Second.  Sir  Maurice  and  Sir  William 
de  Loundres  accompanied  William  Marshall,  earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  to  Ireland,  and  witnessed  that  nobleman’s  charter 
to  Tin  tern  Abbey,  county  Wexford.  They  were  created 
barons  of  Ireland  by  King  John.  Henry  de  Loundres  was 
at  that  time  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  is  named  in 
Magna  Charta  as  one  of  those  councillors  by  whose 
advice  it  was  granted.  A  strange  story  is  told  of  this 
prelate  by  the  chronicler  Stanihurst: — “This  man  was 
nicknamed  Scorchbill,  or  Scorchvillein,  through  this  oc¬ 
casion.  Being  settled  in  his  see,  he  gave  commandment 
to  all  his  tenants  to  make  their  appearance  before  him  at 
a  daie  appointed  :  and  for  that  he  was  raw  as  yet  in  his 
revenues,  eche  of  them  were  to  shew  their  evidences, 
whereby  he  might  learn  by  what  tenure  they  held  of 
him.  His  tenants  mistrusting  no  chettish  dealing,  but 
construing  all  to  be  meant  for  the  best,  delivered  their 
evidences  to  their  landlord,  who  did  scantlie  peruse 
them  when  he  flung  them  all  in  the  fire.  The  poore 
tenants  espieng  this  subtle  pranke  to  be  verie  unfitting 
for  a  bishop,  could  not  bridle  their  toongs,  but  brake  out 
on  a  sudden ;  thou  an  archbishop  ?  nay, — thou  art  a 
scorch  -  villein !”  The  chronicler  adds  that  the  tenants 
were  never  dispossessed,  and,  as  this  disregard  of  private 
rights  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  archbishop’s  support  of 
public  liberties,  in  the  great  charter,  the  tale  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  silly  story. 

William  de  Loundres,  circa  1280,  married  the  heiress 
of  the  baron  of  Naas,  county  Kildare,  a  barony  now  in 
Viscount  Gormanston’s  family.  A  junior  branch  obtained 
the  barony  of  Rosgarland,  county  Wexford,  which  came, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  by  an  heiress,  to  Sir  John 
Lynet,  (of  Hiberno-Gallic  descent,)  and  his  heiress 
brought  it  to  the  Nevilles. 

Barry. — A  surname  taken  from  the  island  of  Barry, 
Glamorganshire.  William  de  Barry  married  a  daughter 
of  Nesta,  princess  of  South  Wales,  and  had  four  sons, 
Robert,  Philip,  Walter,  and  Gerald.  The  youngest  son 
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was  secretary  to  Prince  John,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Ireland,  and  is  well  known  as  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  from 
Cambria,  the  Latin  name  of  West  Wales,  having  been 
born  at  Manorbeer.  Robert,  the  eldest  son,  was  the  first 
man  wounded  in  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  the  first  “  to 
man  a  hawk”  in  that  country.  His  brother  Philip  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  his  large  possessions  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and 
was  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Barrymore.  Sir  John  and 
Sir  William  de  Barry  were  among  the  nobles  and  knights 
of  Ireland,  who,  in  1299,  were  summoned  by  the  king, 
“  to  come  in  their  best  array,  with  horses  and  armour,  to 
serve  him  against  the  Scots.”  “  At  Roxborough,”  writes 
Dr.  Lingarcl,  “  the  king  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
8,000  horse  and  80,000  foot,  principally  Irish  and  Welsh.” 
It  is  stated  in  Fenton’s  Pembrokeshire  that,  1  Henry  IV. 
“  the  king  granted  away  the  manor  of  Manorbere  and 
Penaley,  county  Pembroke,  with  Bigelly,  and  all  the 
lands  in  Wales  of  Sir  David  Barry.” 

Cogan — The  name  of  a  place  near  Cardiff.  Miles  de 
Cogan  was  nephew  to  Fitz-Stephen  and  to  Maurice  Fitz¬ 
Gerald,  and  accompanied  them  in  their  expedition.  King 
Henry  the  Second,  in  recompense  of  the  great  services  of 
Fitz-Stephen  and  De  Cogan  in  the  reduction  of  the  south 
of  Ireland,  bestowed  on  them  a  vast  territory  round  the 
city  of  Cork.  The  latter  built  a  strong  castle  at  Carriga- 
line,  which  he  named  Belvoir,  from  the  beauty  of  the 
prospect,  where  his  descendants  flourished  for  many  cen¬ 
turies,  until  their  alliances  with  the  Irishry  brought  on 
internecine  feuds,  which  ended  in  their  destruction. 

Cantwell. — The  pedigree  of  Cantelupe,  lord  of  Can- 
telupeston,  Glamorganshire,  is  given  in  the  earl  of 
Cawdor’s  MS.  The  Cantelupes  settled  in  early  times  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  where  they  came  to  be  called 
Cantwell. 

Archdeacon. — The  pedigree  of  Archdeacon,  of  South 
Wales,  is  given  in  the  same  MS.,  of  whom  Theobald  le 
Archdeacon,  son  of  Odo,  was  summoned  as  a  baron  to 
parliament  in  England,  14  Edward  II.  Stephen  Arch¬ 
deacon  was  witness  to  William,  earl  of  Pembroke’s 
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charter  to  Dunbrocly  Abbey,  and  Sir  Reymond  was 
summoned  as  a  baron  to  the  Irish  parliament,  18 
Edward  II.  The  Irish  line  came  to  be  called  Mac-Odo, 
(or  Cody,)  from  their  ancestor,  Odo. 

Bluett. — Walter  de  Bluett,  who  is  stated  in  the  above 
mentioned  MS.  as  having  been  given  Ragland  Castle,  by 
Richard,  earl  of  Gloucester,  temp.  Henry  II.,  is  mentioned 
by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  as  one  of  the  conquerors  of 
Ireland. 

Power. — The  names  of  Philip  and  William  le  Poer 
appear  in  Fenton,  as  donors  to  Slebech  Preceptory,  in 
Pembrokeshire.  A  large  common  field  near  Haverford¬ 
west  is  still  called  “  Poer’s  field,”  and  Le  Poer-Beresford, 
marquis  of  Waterford,  is  said  to  derive  his  English  title 
from  the  former  connexion  of  the  Poer  family  with  that 
town. 

Huskard. — Fenton  states  that  “Huskard,  near  Milford, 
was  the  possession  of  noble  Norman  or  Flemish  Advenes , 
who  signed  themselves  Huscard.”  The  name  occurs  in 
the  early  Anglo-Irish  records. 

Harold. —  Fenton  mentions  Sir  Richard  Harold,  of 
Haroldston :  the  Harolds  were  formerly  a  considerable 
Anglo-Irish  family  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

Beneger. — Fenton  states  that  “Beneger,  of  Benegers- 
ton,  were  men  of  great  note  in  Pembrokeshire,”  and 
observes  :  “  a  branch  was  in  the  suite  of  Strongbow  on 
the  Irish  expedition,  who  perhaps,  might  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  family  of  that  name  in  Ireland.”  Adam 
de  Beneger  is  mentioned  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis ;  there 
are  traces  of  his  descendants. 

Bonville. — Fenton  states  that  Bonville’s  Court,  near 
Tenby,  which  has  yet  some  remains  of  baronial  appear¬ 
ance,  “  was  possessed  by  one  of  the  early  Norman  settlers 
of  the  name  of  De  Bonville.”  John  de  Bonville  was 
summoned  as  a  baron  to  parliament  in  Ireland,  3  Ed¬ 
ward  III. 

Harpur. — This  name  appears  at  an  early  date  in  the 
Irish  records,  and  is  now  a  common  one  in  the  county  of 
Wexford.  It  is  supposed  that  the  first  who  bore  it  in 
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Ireland  was  a  Welsh  harper  in  the  train  of  Strongbow. 
It  occurs  in  a  curious  document,  (preserved  in  the  Chap¬ 
ter-house,  Westminster,)  dated  about  the  year  1280,  an 
inquisition  on  the  state  and  condition  of  certain  Ostmen, 
or  Danes,  then  residing  in  the  county  Wexford,  the 
remnant  of  those  Danes  who  had,  some  centuries  before, 
settled  in  the  town  of  Wexford.  A  portion  of  this  inqui¬ 
sition  is  subjoined,  chiefly,  to  show  the  names  of  the 
jurors,  who  were  mostly  of  Welsh  origin.  “  To  all  seeing 
or  hearing  these  letters,  Robert  de  Imer,  now  seneschal 
of  Wexford,  greeting.  Know  all  of  you  that  I,  by  com¬ 
mand  of  the  noble  man,  the  Lord  William  de  Valence, 
have  taken  this  inquisition  as  to  the  rents,  services,  and 
customs  of  the  Ostmen  and  foreigners  of  the  county  of 
Wexford,  upon  the  oaths  of  the  subscribed,  viz.,  Henry 
Whythay,  William  Marshall,  William  of  Kidwelly, 
Clement  Cod,  John  the  Steward,  Robert  of  Amera, 
Robert  of  Arderue,  David  Fitz-Richard,  John,  the  son  of 
Philip  the  Harper,  John,  the  son  of  David  the  Harper, 
David  Chever,  and  Adam  Hay.  Who,  being  sworn,  say, 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Marshalls,  lords  of  Leinster,  there 
were  within  the  county  of  Wexford  one  hundred  Ostmen, 
who  were  wealthy,  and  possessed  many  cattle,”  &c. 

Synnott. — Supposed  to  be  a  Flemish  family,  that 
settled  in  South  Wales,  and  some  of  whom  passed  over 
to  Ireland.  David  Fitz-Adam  Synad  had  a  grant  from 
his  kinsman,  Sir  Gerald  Roche,  about  the  year  1215,  of  a 
tract  of  land  north  of  Wexford  town,  still  known  as 
“  Synnott’s-land.”  The  name  is  very  common  in  the 
county. 

Chevers. — Another  Flemish  name,  Chievre  being 
a  town  in  Hainault,  and  Chievres  being  the  name  of  a 
good  family  in  Lorraine.  William  Chievre  held  seven 
townships  in  Devonshire,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
survey.  Sir  Hamon  (a  Flemish  Christian  name,  and 
common  in  the  Irish  family)  Chevre,  held  Chevre’s 
manor,  in  Norfolk,  in  1220.  William  Chevre  is  one  of 
the  witnesses  to  the  charter  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to 
Tintern  abbey,  county  Wexford,  a  monastery  founded 
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and  named  by  that  nobleman  in  honour  of  Tintern,  in 
Wales.  Edward  Chevers,  a  descendant,  was  created 
Viscount  Mount-Leinster  by  James  II. 

Cusack. — Also  a  Flemish  name,  derived  from  a  castle 
in  Gascony.  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Cusack  is  said  to  have 
attended  King  John,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Welsh, 
passed  from  Wales  into  Ireland,  and  obtained  grants  of 
land  in  Meath  and  Connaught,  where  the  family  held  a 
distinguished  position  for  some  centuries. 

Fleming. — Sir  John  Flandreusi,  or  the  Fleming,  is  a 
witness  to  the  charter  to  Kells,  county  Meath,  in  the  time 
of  King  John.  Baldwin  and  Simon  Fleming  were  barons 
of  Slane,  in  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  their  succes¬ 
sors  were  peers  in  Ireland  until  a  recent  date.  They  fre¬ 
quently  intermarried  with  families  in  Devonshire,  in 
which  county  they  had  property.  Lord  Cawdor’s  MS. 
enumerates  families  of  this  name  at  Flemington,  Caer- 
marthenshire,  and  at  Lantwit,  Mountain,  Penlynn, 
Swansea,  Talyvan,  and  Whitney. 

Wadding. — Another  Flemish  name,  possessing  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Waterford. 

Walsh. — David  Walsh  was  one  of  the  first  invaders  of 
Ireland,  having  accompanied  his  uncle,  Reymond  le  Gros. 
His  gallant  conduct  in  being  the  first  to  pass  the  river 
Shannon  on  horseback,  at  the  taking  of  Limerick,  is 
described  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  states,  he  “  was 
a  lustie  and  valiant  young  soldior,  and  a  verie  tall  man 
above  the  rest,  and  verie  hot  and  impatient.”  Hooker, 
writing  in  1584,  observes,  in  a  note;  “  this  Walsh  was 
so  called,  the  same  being  the  name  of  his  familie  and 
kindred,  and  not  of  the  countrie  of  Wales,  wherein  he 
was  born.  He  was  a  worthie  gentleman,  and  of  his  race 
there  are  yet  remaining  manie  good  and  woorthie  gentle¬ 
men,  who  are  chieflie  abiding  in  the  province  and  citie  of 
Waterford,  for  there  were  they  first  planted.”  His  de¬ 
scendants  were  summoned  as  barons  to  parliament,  by 
Edward  II.,  and  continued,  for  some  centuries,  lords  of 
Sle-Brannagh ,  or  the  Walsh  mountains,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny.  The  names  of  their  residences  were  Castle- 
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Howell,  county  Kilkenny,  and  Court-Howell,  county 
Wexford,  taken  from  the  Welsh  Christian  name,  Howell, 
which  occurs  frequently  in  their  pedigree.  A  knightly 
scion  of  this  race  served  in  the  wars  in  France,  during 
Henry  the  Sixth’s  reign,  under  the  great  earl  of  Ormonde; 
and  an  exploit  of  one  Nicholas  Walsh,  who  was  in  the 
Irish  force  of  700  men  that  joined  Henr}'  the  Eighth’s 
army  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  is  mentioned  as  follows 
in  Hollinshed’s  Chronicles : — “  After  that  Boulogne  was 
surrendred  to  the  king,  there  incamped  on  the  west  side 
of  the  town  an  armie  of  Frenchmen,  amongst  whom  there 
was  a  Thratonical  Golias  that  departed  from  the  armie, 
and  came  to  the  brinke  of  the  haven,  and  there  in  daring 
wise  chalenged  anie  one  of  the  English  armie  that  durst 
be  so  hardie,  as  to  bicker  with  him  hand  to  hand.  And 
albeit  the  distance  of  the  place,  the  depth  of  the  haven, 
the  neerness  of  his  companie  imboldened  him  to  this 
chalenge,  more  than  anie  great  valour  or  pith  that  rested 
in  him  to  indure  a  combat ;  yet  all  this  notwithstanding, 
an  Irishman  named  Nicholl  Walsh,  who  after  retained  to 
the  earle  of  Kildare,  loathing  and  disdaining  his  proud 
brags,  flung  into  the  water,  and  swam  over  the  river, 
fought  with  the  challenger,  strake  him  for  dead,  and 
returned  back  to  Boulogne  with  the  Frenchman’s  head 
in  his  mouth,  before  the  armie  could  overtake  him.” 

M‘Cullen. — This  name,  that  of  a  wild  and  fierce  clan 
who  inhabited  the  northern  coast  of  Ulster,  appears  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Mac-Llewellyn.  An  ancient  MS.  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  called  “  Salus  Populi,”  said  to  have  been 
written  as  early  as  Henry  the  Sixth’s  time,  mentions 
“  Fitz-Cwlyn  of  Tuskard”  among  the  principal  degene¬ 
rate  English  of  Ulster,  and  a  similar  document,  about 
the  date  1515,  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Irish 
State  Papers,  enumerates  “  Fitz-Howlyn  of  Tuskard” 
among  the  northern  English  rebellious  clans.  The  Dub¬ 
lin  Council-book  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time  contains 
this  entry  under  the  year  1541: — “The  submission  of 
Maguillen  :  note, — he  desireth  to  be  reputed  an  English¬ 
man,  as  his  ancestors  were.”  His  submission  is  printed 
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in  the  State  Papers,  and  the  lord-deputy  observes  in  the 
letter  forwarding  it : — “  Maguyllen  is  an  Englishman.” 
The  document  is  signed  by  “  Roderic  M‘Cuyllen,  sue 
ncitionis  principalem,  et  capitaneus  cle  Rowte one  of 
the  hostages  for  its  performance  was  “  Jenico  Mac-Gerald 
M‘Cuyllen,”  both  of  which  Christian  names  were  used 
by  British  families,  and  the  first  one  is  probably  synoni- 
mous  with  Jenkin.  It  is  stated  in  a  MS.  called  “  The 
Earl  of  Sussex’s  Journey  in  Ireland,”  1556,  that  “in 
the  monastery  of  Coleraine  is  buried  the  ancestor  of 
M‘Guillin,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  altar,  and  on  the  tombe 
lyeth  the  picture  of  a  knight  armed.”  “  Mac-Uighilin 
of  the  Rowte  ”  is  named  by  the  Irish  antiquary  Mac- 
Firbis,  as  one  of  the  Welsh  families  settled  in  Ireland.  If 
other  proofs  were  wanting,  there  could  be  no  better  than 
that  contained  in  a  letter,  from  Shane  O’Nial,  the  proud 
and  Saxon-hating  chieftain  of  Ulster,  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  which  he  speaks  with  contempt  of  Magwillen  as  “  a 
mere  Englishman.” 

Although  the  changes  of  surnames  alluded  to  in  this 
paper  may  surprise  an  English  antiquary,  they  will  not 
astonish  any  one  acquainted  with  Welsh  customs :  and, 
after  noticing  these  changes,  which  show  that  many 
persons  of,  apparently,  pure  Welsh  and  Irish  names, 
descend  from  Norman  ancestors,  an  instance  to  the  con¬ 
trary  may  be  quoted,  of  a  change  from  a  Welsh  name  to 
a  memorable  English  one,  in  Morgan  Williams,  who, 
having  married  the  sister  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of 
Essex,  his  son  took  the  name  of  Cromwell,  and  was  great¬ 
grandfather  of  the  Protector. 

Welshmen  of  Ireland. — In  the  History  of  Hy- 
Fiachrach,  printed  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  in 
1844,  there  is  an  account  given  of  the  “Welshmen  of 
Ireland,”  by  Mac-Firbis,  an  antiquary  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  According  to  this  authority,  the  invaders,  who 
were  of  Welsh  origin,  were,  “  the  Welsh  white  knight,” 
and  his  brother,  William  Barrett,  called  by  the  Irish, 
William  Breathnach ,  or  the  Briton;  Lawless,  (now  Lord 
Cloncurry) ;  the  Joyces ;  the  clan  Heil,  or  descendants  of 
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Hoel,  (now  Mac-Hale) ;  the  Mac-Uighilins,  or  Mac- 
Llewellins  of  Antrim ;  the  Walshes ;  the  Barretts,  of 
Munster ;  the  Cusacks  ;  Petits ;  Brownes  ;  Moores  ; 
Lynetts ;  Carews ;  Mac-Hosti,  and  some  others  of  less 
note. 

According  to  the  earl  of  Cawdor’s  MS.,  “  Stephen 
Barret  came  to  Dyvet,  with  Gilbert  Strongbow,  and  had 
the  lordship  of  Pendine.”  His  descendants  are  set  forth. 
The  Lords  Barrett,  of  Tirawly,  in  Mayo,  had  become 
altogether  Irish  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  the  Munster 
Barretts,  in  proof  of  their  British  origin,  the  story  may 
be  told  of  Hugh  O’Neil,  earl  of  Tyrone,  who,  when 
marching  near  their  castle  during  his  rebellion,  in  1600, 
a  follower  having  mentioned  their  name,  declared  that  he 
“hated  the  English  churls,  as  if  they  had  come  but 
yesterday.”  Sir  John  Joyce,  of  Prendergast,  1389,  is 
mentioned  in  Fenton,  p.  98,  and  is  stated  to  have  been 
“  of  the  family  which  succeeded  that  of  Prendergast,  who 
was  one  of  the  adventurers  from  this  county  under 
Strongbow  to  Ireland,  a  name  that  never  occurs  in  Pem¬ 
brokeshire  subsequent  to  that  expedition.” 

These  notices  might  be  prolonged,  but  that  the  subject 
would  become  tedious.  They  contain  a  record  of  some 
of  the  gallant  men  who  annexed  the  Emerald  Isle  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain.  As  some  Cambrian  antiquary 
may  wish  to  investigate  the  subject  more  closely,  I  will 
trespass  further  by  adding  a  short  list  of  surnames 
which  occur  in  the  earliest  records  of  the  Anglo-Irish, 
most  of  which,  it  may  be  capable  of  proof,  are  of  Anglo- 
Welsh  origin. 

Avenel,  Aylmer,  Aylward,  Bernevalle,  Bealing,  Borard, 
Braghenock,  Brun,  or  Browne,  Cadell,  Cass,Dela  Freizue, 
Dene,  Dunheoid,  Esmond,  Feyphoe,  Mareward,  Netter- 
ville,  Nogent,  Penteny,  Piers,  Pipard,  Parcel,  Ridlesford, 
Rocestre,  Rochfort,  Sarsfield,  Shortall,  Siggin,  St.  Albyn, 
St.  Moenes,  St.  Lawrence,  St.  John,  Sutton,  Taaffe, 
Telyng,  Traherne,  Tuyt,  Uvedale,  Valle,  Waflie,  Was- 
fayl,  Why  they,  Wykin. 
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This  bead  roll  of  names  and  families,  with  the  fore¬ 
going  notices,  can  be  but  little  interesting  at  the  present 
day,  referring,  as  they  do,  almost  exclusively  to  families 
belonging  to  another  country,  or  to  names  that  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  South  Wales.  As  one  of  our  old  poets 
writes  : — 

“  Many  rich 

Sink  down,  as  in  a  dream,  among  the  poor, 

Of  rich  and  poor  have  many  ceased  to  be, 

And  their  place  knows  them  not.” 

But  although  some  of  the  proud  names  of  Norman, 
Saxon,  Flemish,  and  Welsh  colonizers  of  Ireland  have 
sunk  into  decay,  lasting  results  remain  behind — results 
which  are  owing  to  their  piety,  loyalty,  industry,  and 
social  institutions.  The  ecclesiastical  structures,  so  nume¬ 
rous  in  the  English  districts  of  Ireland,  are  the  monuments 
of  their  piety  :  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England 
was  a  constant  bond  of  union  between  the  two  countries : 
they  introduced  agriculture  and  commerce :  and  their 
social  laws  were  the  cause  of  security,  peace,  and  wealth. 
Let  us  hope  that  a  friendly  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  will  continue  and  increase,  so  that 
the  intermixture  of  races  may  result  in  permanent  benefits 
to  both. 

Herbert  F.  Hore. 

Pole-Hore,  Wexford,  Feb.  1852. 


BRONWYDD  MANUSCRIPTS. 

Ancient  title  deeds  of  the  Barony  of  Kernes,  and  Lord- 
ship  of  Newport,  the  property  of  T.  D.  Lloyd,  Esq. 

1.  — Answer  of  George  Owen,  in  Latin,  and  other  documents 
in  proceeding  quo  warranto  relative  to  the  Barony. 

2.  — Ancient  pedigree  and  line  of  descent  of  several  families, 
by  George  Owen,  temp.  Elizabeth. 

3.  — Deeds  relating  to  Kernes,  reign  Richard  III. 

4.  — Also  reign  Henry  VI.,  in  whose  reign  there  is  a  deed  of 
grant  of  a  house,  part  of  Mervaissa,  Nevem,  at  the  rent  of  a  “red 
rose.” 
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5.  — Deeds  relating  to  Kemes  in  the  reigns  of  James ;  Richard 
IT.;  Edward  III.  and  VI.;  Henry  IV.,  VI.,  VII.  and  VIII.; 
Elizabeth. 

6.  —  Deeds  relating  to  Kemes,  Edward  III.  and  IV.;  Henry 
VII.  and  VIII.;  Richard  II.;  Philip  and  Mary;  Elizabeth. 

7.  — Charter  of  Newport,  granted  by  Nicholas  Martin  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  translated  by  a  jury  at  the  great  assizes  at 
Haverfordwest,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Original  char¬ 
ter  and  translation  by  order  of  the  Court,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  as  lord  of  Kemes. 

8.  — Deeds  relating  to  Kemes,  Philip  and  Mary;  reigns  of 
Henry  IV.,  VII.  and  VIII.;  Elizabeth. 

9.  — An  historical  account  of  the  manors  and  towns,  and  prin¬ 
cipal  families  in  the  Barony  of  Kemes,  written  by  George  Owen, 
Esq.,  lord  of  the  Barony  of  Kemes. 

10.  — Proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Pleas  and  other  courts  held 
for  the  borough  of  Newport,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

11.  — Deeds  relating  to  Kemes  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Richard  III. 

12.  — An  inquisition,  “a  verdict  of  a  jury,”  during  the  time 
that  Lord  Audeley  was  lord  of  the  Barony  of  Kemes,  giving  many 
particulars  of  the  possessions  and  rights  of  the  Barony,  and 
showing  that,  in  the  town  of  Newport,  the  lord  had  all  privileges 
and  franchises. 

13.  — Ancient  value  of  livings  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David’s,  as 
taken  from  the  king’s  books. 

14.  — Sundry  deeds  relating  to  Kemes,  Newport,  Bayvil  and 
St.  Dogmael’s,  Edward  II.,  III.  and  IV’.;  Richard  II.;  Henry 
III.,  IV.  and  V. 

15.  — A  schedule  of  persons  in  ward  to  William  Owen  and 
George  Owen,  Esqrs.,  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

16.  — Rental  of  burgesses  in  the  town  of  Newport,  made  in 
the  12th  Henry  VI. 

17.  — N.B. — Sundry  deeds,  including  a  recital  by  way  of 
“  innoteximus”  of  an  agreement  made  in  the  18th  of  Edward  I., 
between  the  Lord  Nicholas  Fitzmartin,  lord  of  Kemeys,  of  the  one 
part,  and  all  his  freemen  on  the  other  part. 

18.  — An  agreement  between  the  Lord  Nicholas  Fitzmartin  and 
Jordan  de  Cantington,  granting  lands  near  Fishguard. 

19.  — Documents  showing  that  the  lords  of  Kemes  were  lords 
of  Parliament,  and  that  “  writs  of  summons”  now  lieth  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  addressed  to  Messieurs  les  Seigneurs  de  Kemes, 
and  that  in  the  opinion  of  great  lawyers  this  great  right  still 
remaineth. 
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WELSH  DEEDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Sin, — The  family  of  Salter,  whose  names  occur  so  frequently  in  the 
translations  of  ancient  Welsh  Deeds  inserted  in  your  last  Number,  was 
of  considerable  importance  at  Oswestry  for  several  centuries;  and  the 
heiress  of  the  principal  line  thereof,  Katherine  Salter,  married  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  of  Hanmer,  Knight,  who  died  5th  April,  1583. 
John  Salter,  then  the  head  of  another  branch  of  the  family,  was  sheriff 
of  Shropshire  in  1521. 

The  persons  described  in  the  translation  of  the  Deed  No.  XII.  as 
11  bailiffs  of  two  parts  of  the  country ,”  were,  no  doubt,  in  the  original 
Deed  designated  in  the  customary  manner  as  “  bailiffs  of  Deux- 
Partes,”  i.  e.  bailiffs  of  the  manor  of  Deux-Partes,  which  then 
formed,  and  now  forms,  a  division  of  the  honour  or  lordship  of 
Oswestry. 

An  engraving  of  the  seal  attached  to  the  recognizance  under  the 
statute  of  Acton  Burnell,  mentioned  on  p.  42,  will  be  found  in  Owen 
and  Blakeway’s  History  of  Shrewsbury ,  vol.  i.  p.  542.  It  will  there 
be  seen  that  the  bust  on  the  seal  is  not  that  of  a  female,  but  of  King 
Edward  the  First,  and  the  animal  on  the  breast  is  not  a  squirrel,  but 
a  lion  passant. 

Thomas  Parys,  named  in  the  Deed  No.  XVIII.  was  one  of  the 
principal  residents  of  Shrewsbury  who  were  parties  to  a  composition 
for  the  good  government  of  the  town,  dated  15th  August,  1389 ;  and 
the  lands  mentioned  in  this  deed  could,  with  very  little  difficulty,  be 
now  identified,  all  the  names  of  fields,  &c.,  therein  recited  being  still 
retained.  Sir  William  Stury,  also  named  in  this  Deed,  was  a  member 
of  a  very  ancient  and  distinguished  Shrewsbury  family.  He  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  for  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
where,  being  then  a  young  man,  he  headed  the  contingent  raised  by 
himself  in  Shrewsbury  and  its  vicinity,  which  fought,  together  with 
the  other  Shropshire  forces,  in  that  memorable  field,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Richard  Fitzalan,  the  ninth  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  exten¬ 
sive  estates  in  the  county  of  Salop,  including  the  castles  of  Clun, 
Oswestry,  and  Shrawardine. — I  remain,  &c., 

Joseph  Morris. 

St.  John’s  Hill,  Shrewsbury, 

7th  January,  1852. 

CAREW  CASTLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Arclueoloyia  Cambrensis. 

Sir, — When  the  Association  visited  Carew  Castle  from  Tenby,  last 
year,  a  hope  was  expressed  by  many  of  the  members  that  one  of  the 
window’s,  at  the  east  end  of  the  banqueting  hall,  then  in  a  very 
dangerous  state,  should  be  repaired.  Subsequently  a  representation 
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about  it  was  made  to  the  owner  of  the  Castle,  Mrs.  Carew,  of 
Crowcombe  Court,  Somersetshire,  who  caused  a  survey  to  be  made, 
and  the  window  to  be  in  a  great  measure  restored — sufficiently  so,  it  is 
hoped,  to  be  secure.  The  restoration  was  made  by  Mr.  Rogers,  a 
stone  mason  at  Tenby,  by  introducing  two  strong  freestone  mullions, 
carved  to  correspond'  with  the  original  pattern,  and  transoms  of  the 
same,  laying  the  foundation  on  Paris  cement,  and  pricking  in  a  lintern 
above,  also  of  cement.  I  have  sent  the  above  brief  notice  as  one 
instance,  not  solitary,  of  good  done  by  the  Cambrian  Archaeological 
Association. — I  am,  &c., 

Thos.  Allen. 

Freestone,  Feb.  18,  1852. 

ST.  CYNHAVAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Sir, — Having  an  intense  love  for  the  Sacred  and  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities  of  Wales,  you  may  imagine  my  delight,  when,  the 
other  day,  I  accidentally  met  with  a  manuscript  poem  full  of  allusions 
to  the  legendary  life  of  St.  Cynhaval,  of  whom  I  was  previously  not 
aware  that  any  notice  further  than  that  he  was  tfie  son  of  Elgud  ab 
Cadvarch  ab  Caradog  Vraichvras,  and  founder  of  the  church  which 
bears  his  name  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  existed.  Perhaps,  on  a  future 
occasion,  I  may  request  you  to  publish  the  poem  with  a  literal  trans¬ 
lation  in  your  valuable  J ournal.  It  was  written  by  Gruffydd  ap  Ieuan 
ap  Llywelyn  Vychan,  a  celebrated  poet  and  a  gentleman  of  property, 
who  resided  at  Llanerch,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  from  about  a.d. 
1470  to  1520.  The  bard  seems  to  have  been  suffering  from  an  acute 
pain  in  his  knee,  and  he  prays  to  the  saint  for  relief,  whose  merits,  he 
asserts,  possessed  the  peculiar  property  of  removing  rheumatic  affec¬ 
tions.  The  saint  is  reminded  of  his  miracles  in  the  flesh,  how  he 
tortured  the  hoary  giant,”  Enlli  Gawr,  filling  his  body  with  agony 
and  wild  fire,  which  drove  the  mighty  man  to  seek  relief  in  the  cooling 
waters  of  the  river  Alun,  and  how  that  river  had  refused  its  aid,  and 
became  dry  three  times,  and  the  giant’s  bones  were  burnt  up  on  its 
banks.  An  allusion  is  made  to  his  well,  as  being  efficacious  in  the 
removal  of  bodily  pain ;  and  lastly  he  solicits  his  patron  to  admit  him 
at  the  hour  of  death  into  Paradise. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  I  find  St. 
Cynhaval’s  well  mentioned,  as  being  still  celebrated  for  curing  warts. 

The  river  Alun  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mold,  no  great  distance 
either  from  the  scene  of  St.  Cynhaval’s  religious  exercises,  or  from 
Moel  Enlli  (or  Fenlli),  which  was  probably  occupied  by  the  giant 
aforesaid.  It  may  be  observed,  that  Nennius  likewise  testifies  that 
this  wicked  man  perished  by  fire,  “  Post  modicum  intervallum  noctis 
ignis  de  coelo  cecidit  et  combussit  arcem,  et  omnes  homines  qui  cum 
tyranno  erant,  et  nusquam  apparuerunt  usque  ad  hodiernum  diem.” 

Garmon. 
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Cambrian  Archaeological  Association.  —  The  following  ap¬ 
pointments  have  just  been  made  in  the  Society: — Albert  Way,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  and  Rev.  J.  Earle,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  to  be 
members  of  the  Committee ;  and  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  Ruthin  School,  to  be  Local  Secretary  for  Denbigh¬ 
shire. 

The  Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton, 
being  about  to  hold  an  Architectural  Congress  at  their  Spring  Meeting, 
at  Northampton,  on  Wednesday  after  Easter,  April  14th,  have  invited 
the  members  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  to  join  the 
meeting.  The  special  object  of  the  meeting  has  reference  to  the 
Restoration  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Northampton, 
the  last  of  the  four  Round  Churches  of  England  now  unrestored.  A 
committee  has  been  formed,  consisting  of  the  bishop,  the  archdeacon, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  parish,  together  with  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  and  the  chief  laity  of  the  county,  to  carry  out  the  work  in 
the  best  possible  way  for  the  preservation  of  what  remains  of  the 
ancient  fabric,  and  at  the  same  time,  for  the  increased  accommodation 
of  a  largely  increased  parish.-  The  works  have  been  committed  to 
Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott,  who  has  drawn  up  a  very  minute  report  on 
the  present  state  of  the  church,  and  its  proposed  restoration  and  en¬ 
largement.  Another  committee,  acting  in  concert  with  the  former, 
has  also  been  formed,  consisting  of  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  the  dean 
of  Ely,  Professor  Willis,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  A.  Way,  Mr.  Blaauw, 
and  others,  to  make  the  restoration  of  the  Round  part  of  the  church 
especially  memorial  to  the  late  marquis  of  Northampton,  one  of  whose 
latest  interests  was  the  due  restoration  of  this  remarkable  building. 
Both  the  general  restoration  and  the  special  memorial  being  subjects, 
not  merely  of  local,  but  of  British  interest,  the  Northampton  Architec¬ 
tural  Society  have  deemed  it  not  right  to  put  a  hand  to  the  work 
before  inviting  the  opinions  and  criticisms  of  all  archaeologists,  for 
whom,  not  only  from  its  holy  historical  associations,  but  also  from  its 
architectural  interest,  this  church  must  have  a  more  than  common 
value ;  while  they  who  know  the  sacrifices  of  time,  and  labour, 
and  money  made  by  the  late  marquis  of  Northampton,  in  the 
cause  of  archaeology,  and  witnessed  the  Christian  spirit  of  mind  and 
manner  which  so  eminently  distinguished  him,  will  hail  the  present  as 
the  most  suitable  memorial  that  could  be  suggested,  as  a  tribute  to 
one  whose  name  they  would  not  willingly  let  die.  A  morning  meet¬ 
ing  for  discussion  will  be  held  at  eleven  o’clock  ;  the  churches  of  the 
town  will  afterwards  be  visited,  and  an  evening  meeting  at  seven,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Earl  Spencer,  will  be  enlivened  with  more  popular 
papers  of  local  interest,  and,  as  it  is  hoped,  by  a  lecture  by  Professor 
Willis  on  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Jerusalem,  as  bearing 
upon  the  round  churches  of  England,  and  specially  on  that  of  North¬ 
ampton.  The  very  curious  Norman  church  of  St.  Peter,  just  restored 
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at  a  very  large  cost,  by  Mr.  Scott,  will  be  reopened  on  the  following 
day  with  divine  service.  Any  member  of  the  Cambrian  Association 
will  be  admitted  to  the  meetings,  by  writing  down  his  name  as  such. 
Any  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  meeting  may  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Architectural  Society,  Northampton. 

The  Historic  Institute  of  Wales. — Many  of  our  readers  will, 
no  doubt,  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  Society  under  the  foregoing  appella¬ 
tion  is  in  course  of  formation,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  having 
for  its  object  the  publication  of  works  illustrative  of  the  History  of 
Wales  and  its  Marches.  It  is  proposed,  at  present,  that  it  shall 
consist  of  patrons  for  life,  who  may  have  been  donors  of  no  less  than 
ten  guineas ;  of  life  members,  whose  donations  shall  reach  six  guineas; 
and  of  annual  members,  being  subscribers  of  half-a-guinea  yearly : 
but  the  details  of  its  constitution  will  not  be  finally  and  fully  arranged 
until  the  Provisional  Committee  shall  have  met.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  works,  which,  with  the  consent  of  the  respective  authors, 
are  likely  to  be  published  under  the  auspices  and  sanction  of  the 
Institute  : — “  History  of  Wales,”  (Prize  Essay)  by  T.  Stephens,  Esq.; 
“Relics  of  the  Ancient  British  Church,”  by  J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.; 
“  Memoirs  of  O.  Glyndwr,”  by  T.  O.  Morgan,  Esq. ;  “  Hermes  Cam- 
brensis,”  by  Rev.  Morris  Williams ;  and  “  The  Traditional  Annals  of 
the  Cymry,”  by  Rev.  J.  Williams.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
excellent  treatises  of  a  similar  nature,  for  which  prizes  have  been 
awarded  at  Eisteddvodau,  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  through 
the  incompetency  of  those  meetings,  as  well  as  of  the  individual 
writers,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  publication.  That  inconvenience  will 
be  obviated  by  means  of  the  proposed  Institute,  and  it  only  remains 
for  our  friends  and  well  wishers  to  exert  themselves  with  the  view  of 
bringing  its  machinery  into  working  order — which  they  can  do  by 
sending  in  the  names  of  three  hundred  annual  subscribers,  and  then 
every  really  valuable  and  interesting  work  relative  to  Wales,  may  and 
will  be  duly  published,  with  no  risk  to  the  author  himself.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  “  good  men  and  true,”  have  kindly  consented  to  act  on  the 
committee: — T.  Stephens,  Esq.,  Merthyr  Tydvil ;  Rev.  Rowland 
Williams,  M.A.,  Vice-Principal  of  St.  David’s  College;  Rev.  J. 
Jones,  (Tegid,)  M.A.,  Nevern  ;  T.  L.  D.  Jones  Parry,  Esq.,  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  Oxford ;  Rev.  Morris  Williams,  (Nicander,)  M.A., 
Amlwch;  T.  Jones,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Chetham  Library,  Manchester; 
Rev.  T.  James  (Llallawg),  Netherthong;  J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  Hammersmith;  Rev.  J.  Williams,  (ab  Ithel,)  M.A.,  Llany- 
mowddwy. 

Archeology,  &c.  of  Palestine. — A  Society  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  Antiquities,  Manners,  Customs,  &c., 
of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Inhabitants,  both  Hebrew  and  Gentile, 
and  the  Natural  History,  Botany,  and  Geology  of  Palestine.  We 
have  been  gratified  by  the  inspection  of  the  MSS.  intended  to  form 
this  year’s  publications,  as  well  as  the  photographs  and  drawings 
which  are  to  illustrate  them,  amongst  which  is  an  article  by  Mr. 
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Rogers  upon  an  ancient  stone  temple,  similar  to  those  sometimes 
ascribed  to  the  Druids,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  an  oblong  rectan¬ 
gular  parallelogram.  We  hope  at  some  future  period  to  recur  to  it, 
and  to  give  a  plan  and  view  of  its  present  appearance.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Society  is  half-a-guinea  annually,  for  which  its  publications 
are  furnished  free.  Prospectuses  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Mason,  Tenby. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  on  6th  February,  Mr. 
Wynne  Ffoulkes  read  a  notice  of  a  pair  of  medieval  shoes  found  in  a 
grave  on  Bwlch  Carreg  fran,  Caernarvonshire.  They  were  of  leather, 
of  small  size,  the  middle  of  the  sole  extremely  narrow,  with  an  orna¬ 
mental  loop  of  leather  over  the  front  of  the  instep ;  they  appeared  to 
have  been  sewn  with  some  kind  of  membrane  rather  than  thread. 
With  them  was  also  found  a  thimble.  The  fact  of  such  articles  found 
in  a  grave,  in  such  a  situation,  proved  that  burials  in  unconsecrated 
ground  must  have  prevailed  to  a  late  period.  The  Chairman,  Octavius 
Morgan,  Esq.,  stated  that  the  shoes  very  much  resembled  those  of 
King  Henry  the  Sixth,  still  in  existence,  and  Mr.  Ffoulkes  thought 
them  not  of  a  later  date  than  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Mr.  Roach  Smith  had  similar  shoes,  and  in  several  instances  thimbles 
were  also  discovered  in  the  same  grave  with  them. 

Mr.  Augustus  Franks  also  read  a  notice  of  the  acquisitions  made 
by  the  British  Museum  for  the  British  Archaeological  Room,  since  its 
establishment  in  July  last,  amongst  which  were  a  short  sword  blade  of 
the  early  bronze  period,  and  a  short  dagger  of  the  same  period,  both 
found  at  Dolwyddelan,  Caernarvonshire,  presented  by  Lord  Willoughby 
d’Eresby  ;  four  celts  (two  of  them  being  very  fine  and  perfect)  found 
in  different  parts  of  Glamorganshire,  presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Traherne ;  and  a  disc  of  stone,  1  \  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  small 
circular  perforation  in  the  centre,  found  at  Haverfordwest,  the  use  of 
which  was  unknown.  Here  then  are  articles  from  three  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Welsh  counties,  which  have  found  their  way  to  the 
British  Museum.  Now  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  great  central  archaeological  museum  in  the  metropolis 
is  of  primary  importance,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  local  museums, 
where  duplicates  of  such  objects  may  be  preserved,  will  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  The  anonymous  writer  of  the  article  on  “  The  Library  and 
Museum  Movement,”  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Arclueologia  Cam - 
brensis,  p.  45,  has  touched  upon  the  subject  in  a  manner  which  ought 
to  rouse  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal  towns  in  each  county  of  the 
Principality,  and  open  their  eyes  to  the  intellectual  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  establishment  of  such  museums  and  libraries.  In¬ 
stead,  however,  of  leaving  the  matter  to  be  taken  up  by  reading 
societies,  or  other  private  associations,  (which  experience  has  proved  to 
be  seldom  permanent  from  one  cause  or  other,)  it  would  be  far  prefe¬ 
rable  if  a  room  or  two  were  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the  public 
building  in  each  county  town.  This  would  be  free  of  rent,  and  so  get 
rid  of  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  have  hastened  the  dissolution  of 
so  many  temporary  and  private  societies.  Besides,  in  many  cases, 
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the  objects  collected  in  such  museums,  although  found  on  private 
property,  are  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  property  of  the  public  at 
large,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  put  under  the  care  of  the  public 
authorities. — J.  O.  Westwood. 


An  ancient  monumental  stone,  with  early  characters,  was  lately  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  alterations  and  repairs  of  Newcastle  Church,  Bridgend. 
It  now  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  outside  the  church,  and 
the  inscription  will  gradually  be  effaced  by  exposure  to  the  weather. — 
H.  H.  K. 


When  the  able  Irish  antiquaries,  Mr.  Petrie  and  Dr.  Todd,  attended 
the  Cardiff  meeting  in  1849,  they  took  accurate  copies  of  the  lettered 
crosses  at  Merthyr  Maur,  Glamorganshire  ;  could  facsimiles  be 
obtained  of  these  curious  inscriptions  ? — H.  H.  K. 

A  singular  seal  has  lately  been  picked  up  at  Kidwelly,  the  impres¬ 
sion,  a  rude  crown  with  a  cipher,  perhaps  H.  L.,  i.  e.  Henry,  Earl  of 
Lancaster. — (See  the  last  Number  of  the  Arclueologia  Cambrensis,  p. 
15,  for  this  nobleman’s  connexion  with  Kidwelly.) — H.  H.  K. 

Hoare’s  Giraldus  Cambrensis. — The  seven  original  drawings 
made  by  Mr.  Carter  to  illustrate  this  work,  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  John  Britton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  will,  together  with  the  whole  of 
his  large  and  valuable  collection,  be  shortly  sold  by  auction. 

Heraldic  MSS. — A  correspondent  suggests  that  there  must  be 
some  MSS.  of  Arms  older  than  Elizabeth’s  time,  in  some  of  the 
Welsh  libraries,  as  Wynnstay,  &c.,  not  noticed  in  the  “  Ordinary  ” 
given  in  vol.  ii.  New  Series,  page  71.  Can  any  of  our  readers  furnish 
us  with  information  upon  the  subject  ? 

Amber  Beads. — “Amber  beads  in  ringlets  encircled  his  temples.” 
— ( Gododin ,  1.  40.)  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries,  Mr.  Botfield  exhibited  nine  amber  beads,  which  must  have 
been  worn  as  ornaments  by  a  Celtic  chief  of  old,  and  which  were 
found  six  feet  below  the  ground  in  Shropshire,  under  a  basaltic  for¬ 
mation.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  our  last  Annual  Meeting,  Mr. 
Fenton  exhibited  a  large  number  of  amber  beads  found  in  a  Wiltshire 
barrow. 


Gold  Diggings. — A  Correspondent  wishes  to  know  the  probable 
localities  of  the  ancient  British  gold  mines.  An  article  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  would  be  interesting.  That  gold  was,  at  one  time,  peculiarly 
abundant  in  this  country  is  undoubted ;  not  only  the  language  of  the 
early  bards,  but  the  researches  of  [archseologians  clearly  establish  the 
point.  But  whence  was  it  derived  ? 

Curious  Druidical  Circle. — Near  Urswick,  in  Furness,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  there  are  the  remains  of  what  is,  apparently,  a  Druidical 
circle,  the  interior  of  which  is  divided  into  several  compartments  by 
curved  walls,  with  a  small  circular  enclosure  in  the  centre,  like  the 
nave  and  spokes  of  a  wheel.  The  diameter  of  this  curious  relic, 
which  is  known  in  the  neighbourhood  simply  as  “  stone  walls,”  varies 
from  315  to  350  feet. 
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History  and  Antiquities  of  St.  David’s. — We  have  been  much 
pleased  by  the  inspection  of  the  artist’s  proofs  of  the  exceedingly  accu¬ 
rate  and  beautiful  illustrations  for  the  first  part  of  this  work,  which  is 
nearly  ready  for  delivery. 

Discovery  of  Antiquities  near  Llanthony  Abbey. — The  ex¬ 
cavations  now  being  made  for  the  enlargement  of  the  canal,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ruins  of  Llanthony  Abbey,  have  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  some  archaeological  treasures.  Mr.  Brunei,  the  engineer, 
had  requested  the  contractor  to  preserve  with  care  any  relics  his  men 
might  find  ;  the  result  of  their  labours  was  the  discovery  of  two  stone 
coffins,  lying  east  and  west,  on  the  spot  on  which  the  chapels  of  the 
monastery  are  supposed  to  have  stood,  together  with  a  number  of 
perfect  and  imperfect  encaustic  tiles,  and  fragments  of  stone  arches ; 
one  of  the  coffins  is  of  freestone,  without  a  lid,  and  has  the  usual  hole 
at  the  bottom ;  it  contained  a  number  of  bones,  without  the  skull ;  the 
other  is  of  hard  sandstone.  In  removing  them  from  the  bed  in  which 
they  had  lain  so  long,  they  were  broken  in  two  or  three  pieces.  In 
one  of  the  coffins  a  few  fragments  of  some  encaustic  tiles,  the  pattern 
of  which  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation,  were  found.  Near 
the  same  place,  some  portions  of  human  bones,  almost  crumbling  to 
powder,  were  also  found,  and  several  pieces  of  stone,  large  and  small, 
apparently  component  parts  of  an  ecclesiastical  building,  from  the 
beautiful  designs  into  which  they  are  cut,  and  in  some  instances 
painted ;  they  seem  to  have  formed  part  of  a  doorway  or  window,  are 
very  sharp  and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  though  discoloured  by 
being  long  imbedded  in  the  ground.  The  coffins  are  said  to  be  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  other  fragments  of  the  semi-Norman,  or 
between  that  and  the  Early  English,  period.  It  appears,  from  Rudder’s 
New  History  of  Gloucestershire,  that  several  members  of  the  De 
Bohun  family,  liberal  patrons  of  the  monastery,  who  died  between 
1187  and  1275,  with  many  more  persons,  “lie  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
Llanthony ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  noble  tombs,  designed  to 
preserve  their  memory,  were  ruined  and  destroyed  soon  after  the 
dissolution.” 

Unrolling  of  the  Mummy  found  in  St.  Stephen’s  Crypt. — 
On  January  31st,  a  deputation  of  members  of  the  Antiquarian  Society 
met  at  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  mummy  or  preserved  body  found  a  few  days  previous  in  the  east 
wall  of  St.  Stephen’s  Crypt.  Mr.  Barry,  the  architect,  was  in  attend¬ 
ance  to  receive  the  party,  amongst  whom  were  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair 
Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Franks,  of  the  antiquarian  department  of  the 
British  Museum,  Mr.  Prior,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  Mr.  Akerman,  secretary 
to  the  Antiquarian  Society.  Mr.  Pettigrew,  accompanied  by  his  son, 
Dr.  W.  Pettigrew,  was  also  present,  these  gentlemen  having  kindly 
undertaken  the  responsible  duty  of  unrolling  the  body.  Until  the  day 
previous,  the  mummy  has  remained  half  imbedded  in  the  stone  wall 
where  it  was  discovered,  nothing  being  visible  but  the  crozier  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  cere-clothes  in  which  the  remains  were  folded.  The 
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examination  having  been  determined  on,  the  body  was  removed  from 
its  narrow  cell  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  placed 
upon  a  bench  within  an  enclosed  hoarding,  where  the  gentlemen 
appointed  to  examine  it  assembled  as  above  stated.  The  removal  was 
effected  without  any  injury  beyond  the  fracture  of  the  right  fore-arm, 
which  had  been  injured  by  the  pickaxe  of  the  workman  who  first 
broke  in  upon  the  venerable  remains.  The  preparations  having  been 
completed,  Dr.  Pettigrew  commenced  his  operations  by  making  an 
incision  down  the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  a  lateral  direction 
round  the  skull.  After  some  little  difficulty  a  layer  of  five  thick 
canvas  cloths  were  removed  from  off  the  face.  A  second  series, 
bound  round  by  string,  then  presented  themselves.  In  due  course, 
these  were  loosened,  and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  present,  on 
being  raised,  the  face  was  disclosed  in  a  most  remarkable  state  of  pre¬ 
servation.  The  cartilage  of  the  nose  was  not  at  all  decayed,  and  with 
the  lips  and  other  portions  of  the  face  remained  perfectly  flexible  to 
the  touch.  Even  the  expression  of  the  countenance  was  in  a  degree 
retained,  and  it  was  remarked  that  identity  of  the  individual  would  not 
have  been  impossible  had  any  compeer  of  his  venerable  age  been 
present.  The  abdomen  was  found  to  be  folded  in  ten  layers  of 
canvas  cloth,  each  of  which  appeared  to  have  been  soaked  in  wax  and 
nitre,  or  salts  of  some  such  description.  On  the  wrappers  being 
removed  the  stomach  was  found  to  have  retreated  from  the  cloth  and 
to  have  become  a  mass  of  adipose  matter,  in  which  state  the  legs  and 
arms  were  also  found.  No  writing  of  any  description  was  discovered 
in  the  folds,  nor  was  any  mark  leading  to  an  identity  of  the  individual 
found.  The  body  measured,  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  length,  and, 
judging  from  the  front  teeth  remaining,  three  or  four  of  which  in  the 
lower  jaw  were  much  worn,  must  have  been  that  of  a  very  aged  man. 
The  mouth  was  filled  with  tow,  which  had  evidently  been  steeped  in  wax, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  hair  remained  on  the  chin  and  upper  lip.  The 
body  was  enclosed  in  ten  layers  of  very  thick  canvas,  and  bound 
round  by  string,  the  latter  being  in  a  very  remarkable  state  of  preser¬ 
vation.  The  crozier  was  entirely  of  oak,  with  an  elaborately  carved 
crook — the  whole  measuring  six  feet  two  inches  in  length.  Although 
there  remains  an  absence  of  any  positive  proof  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
body,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  gentlemen  present  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  presumption  of  its  being  Lydwolfe,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s, 
who  died  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  almost  indis¬ 
putable.  The  examination  having  been  completed,  the  remains  were 
placed  in  a  strong  elm  coffin,  and  screwed  down.  For  the  present 
they  remain  in  a  place  of  security,  but  it  is  understood  the  body  will 
hereafter  be  replaced  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  spot  where  it  was 
discovered. 
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shire  and  Cheshire.  Session  Third.  1850-51.  Liverpool. 

Whether  the  feeling  arises  from  the  fact  of  the  contiguity  of  the 
Historic  Society  to  our  own  especial  field  of  operations,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  before  its  notice  matters  of  a  somewhat  Cambrian  character,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  which  we  are  not  now  in  a  position  to  define, 
certain  it  is  that  we  hail  the  appearance  of  its  Sessional  Report  with 
unusual  satisfaction. 

Heartily  do  we  congratulate  the  members  on  the  success  which  has 
hitherto  attended  their  labours,  as  evinced  in  the  truly  interesting  and 
instructive  volume  before  us ;  a  volume  replete  with  information  of  a 
delightfully  varied  kind,  and  moreover  illustrated  with  twenty-six 
very  well  executed  plates. 

Having  a  “local  habitation”  as  well  as  a  “name,”  its  museum 
promises  to  be  soon  filled  with  an  enviable  collection  of  antiques,  no 
less  than  173  different  articles  having  been  already  sent  in.  Indeed, 
we  consider  that  one  of  the  main  excellencies  of  an  archaBological 
association  consists,  not  merely  in  the  historical  investigation  of 
objects  of  antiquity,  but  in  their  actual  preservation  from  the  reach  of 
Vandalism.  And  wre  only  regret  that  the  committee  of  the  Cambrian 
Institute  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  a  centrally  convenient 
repository  for  the  safe  custody  of  its  relics.  Who  can  tell  what 
curiosities  of  historical  value  may  not  have  been  irrecoverably  lost 
owing  to  this  palpable  deficiency  in  our  machinery  ? 

As  might  be  expected,  the  first  paper  that  we  perused  in  the  present 
volume,  and  the  one  with  which  we  were  most  pleased,  was  that 
penned  by  “our  own  correspondent,”  Dr.  Hume,  “  On  certain  imple¬ 
ments  of  the  Stone  Period.”  We  confess  to  a  certain  tremor  on 
commencing  the  article,  lest  the  learned  author  should  have  attempted 
to  overthrow  our  favourite  idea  of  aboriginality,  for  we  are  content  to 
forego  an  amount  of  credit  for  early  civilization,  which  the  stone 
period  necessarily  implies,  if  we  can  but  establish  our  claim  to  be  the 
genuine  descendants  of  those  people  “  who  would  not  possess  a  country 
and  lands  by  fighting  and  persecution,  but  justly  and  in  peace.”  (See 
Triad  V.)  Happily,  however,  there  was  no  cause  for  our  appre¬ 
hension,  Dr.  Hume  having  very  considerately  left  the  subject  an  open 
question. 

The  extract  from  Layard’s  Illustrations  of  Nineveh,  wherein  the 
author  proves  in  detail  that  the  ancients  used  in  war  to  hurl  stones 
with  the  hands,  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  the  “  Gododin,”  which 
argues  the  practice  to  have  been  known  in  Britain  as  late  as  the  sixth 
century — though  it  is  attributed  to  the  Saxons  rather  than  to  the 
Cymry ; — it  is  to  the  following  effect : — 
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“  Nor  was  he  moved  aside  in  his  course  by  a  ponderous  stone  from  the  wall  of 
the  fort, 

And  never  again  will  the  son  of  Peithan  be  moved.’' 

We  intimated  that  the  stone  period  argued  unfavourably  for  the 
civilization  of  early  Britain  ;  but  was  that  really  the  case  ?  Let  our 
readers  examine  the  accompanying  illustration,  which,  through  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Hume,  we  are  enabled  to  present  to  their  notice,  and 
let  them  judge  for  themselves.  The  representations  are  undoubtedly 
rude,  but  at  the  same  time  they  exhibit  a  degree  of  poetry  not  con¬ 
temptible  for  the  remote  period  to  which  they  are  assigned ! 

Besides  the  double  plate  which  we  give,  there  are  two  single  ones  in 
the  volume  illustrating  this  paper.  One  exhibits  the  various  shapes  of 
the  stone  implements  which  have  been  brought  to  light,  many  of  them 
like  those  on  pp.  74  and  75  of  our  last  Number;  and  the  other  the 
various  modes  of  mounting,  or  affixing  them  to  handles.  The  whole 
of  the  illustrations  on  the  plate  which  we  give  are  taken  from  the 
volume  of  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  President  of  the  Societe  d’Emula- 
tion  at  Abbeville  in  France,  Avhose  collection  of  stone  instruments  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe,  and  whose  work  on  the  subject 
throws  much  new  light  upon  it.  He  attributes  to  the  implements 
various  uses  which  other  writers  have  scarcely  noticed ;  and  assigns 
some  of  them  to  an  era  much  more  remote  than  that  usually  supposed. 
A  sufficient  general  idea  of  these  will  be  obtained  from  the  grouping 
and  description  on  the  face  of  the  plate. 


Barddas  y  Cymry  ;  Welsh  Bardism ;  its  Rites  and  History,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  with  the  Canons  of  Vocal  Song. 
Part  I.  By  Robert  Ioan  Prys  (Gweirydd  ap  Rhys,  B.B.D.) 
Caernarvon,  1851. 

To  the  admirers  of  Bardic  lore  this  work  promises  a  rich  treat.  The 
author  being  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  discriminating  judgment, 
and  sound  patriotism,  appears  fully  competent  for  the  task  he  has 
undertaken,  and  we  trust  he  will  meet  with  due  encouragement  to 
bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  The  introductory  part,  which  is  just 
published,  contains  an  elaborate  and  impartial  review  of  Bardism  in 
its  bearings  upon  the  morals  and  religious  habits  of  mankind  through¬ 
out  the  several  ages  of  the  world.  Mr.  Prys  then  proceeds  to  examine 
the  different  authorities  which  treat  of  Bardism  or  Druidism,  such  as 
Julius  Caesar,1 'the  Triads,  the  laws  ofDyvnwal  Moelmud  and  of  Hywel 
Dda,  the  Iolo  MSS.,  &c.  His  observations  upon  each  of  these  heads 
are  replete  with  good  taste  and  sound  reasoning.  No  Welshman 
should  be  without  this  work. 


Irrjimtlngin  CitmlimtKk 
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ON  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SOUTH 

PEMBROKESHIRE. 

(Read  at  Tenby.) 

I  have  acceded  with  especial  pleasure  to  the  request  that 
I  should  prepare  for  the  present  meeting  some  account 
of  the  highly  important  architectural  antiquities  of  the 
district  in  which  we  are  met,  as  I  would  venture  to 
consider  it  as  stamping  the  approval  of  the  Association 
upon  my  previous  undertakings  of  a  similar  nature. 
Two  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Cardiff  Meeting,  I 
first  commenced  an  examination  into  the  ancient  build¬ 
ings  of  Wales,  in  a  paper  on  the  Antiquities  of  Gower, 
which  I  have  since  followed  up  in  the  pages  of  the 
Archceologia  Cambrensis,  by  a  series  on  those  of  Mon¬ 
mouthshire.  With  all  these  I  should  wish  my  present 
remarks  to  be  taken  in  close  connexion,  as  I  regard  them 
as  detached  portions  of  one  subject;  as  contributions  to 
a  great  whole,  the  crude  idea  of  which  has  occasionally 
floated  through  my  mind,  and  which  the  successive 
meetings  of  this  Association  may  possibly  in  time  enable 
me  to  accomplish,  a  connected  treatise  on  the  ancient 
architecture  of  the  Principality,  or  at  least  of  its  southern 
counties. 

As  far  as  my  inquiries  have  at  present  gone,  I  should 
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be  inclined  to  set  down  the  churches,  and  especially  the 
towers,  of  southern  Pembrokeshire,  as  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  a  general  type  extending  along  the  whole 
coast  from  the  Wye  to  St.  Bride’s  Bay.  All  the  strictly 
native  structures  along  this  line — I  should  mention  that 
I  can  in  no  part  speak  of  the  country  very  far  inland, 
and  that  of  Caermarthenshire  my  knowledge  is  extremely 
limited — agree  in  some  remarkable  points,  and  form  a 
general  class  as  distinguished  from  those  of  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  at  the  same  they  exhibit  great  diffe¬ 
rences  among  themselves,  and  Pembrokeshire  especially 
has  a  very  marked  character  of  its  own.  The  general 
notion  of  the  rough  military  church  is  more  completely 
carried  out  than  elsewhere,  it  is  applied  to  buildings  of  a 
larger  scale  and  more  varied  ground-plan,  and  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  several  striking  characteristics  which  are,  I 
believe,  absolutely  peculiar  to  this  district.  But,  distinct 
as  they  are  even  from  the  buildings  which,  of  all  others, 
most  nearly  resemble  them,  they  still  remain  a  portion 
of  one  larger  class ;  a  point  on  which  I  should  the  more 
strongly  insist  upon,  as  I  think  the  absolute  dissimilarity 
of  the  Pembrokeshire  churches  to  all  others  has  been 
sometimes  too  broadly  expressed.  They  seem  to  me  to 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  those  of  the  rest  of  South 
Wales  in  which  the  churches  of  Somersetshire  do  to 
those  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  Gloucestershire,  Wilts, 
and  Dorset.  The  latter  manifestly  form  one  class  as 
opposed  to  the  churches  of  Northamptonshire,  of  Kent, 
or  of  Pembrokeshire  itself,  while  Somerset  is  no  less 
clearly  distinguished  by  peculiarities  of  its  own,  and  by 
a  more  perfect  carrying  out  of  the  general  idea. 

My  present  subject  is  confined  to  the  Englishry  of 
Pembrokeshire  ;  not  only  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that 
I  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  smaller  buildings  of  the 
Welsh  district,  but  because  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  boundary  of  the  two  regions  is  as  distinctly 
marked  in  architecture  as  it  is  in  language,  so  that  the 
English  district  naturally  forms  a  subject  by  itself.  With 
this  view  I  have  visited  as  many  as  I  possibly  could  of  the 
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churches  and  other  ancient  edifices  lying  within  its  limits  ; 

I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  seen  enough  to  be  able  to  speak 
with  certainty  as  to  their  general  character,  though  I 
have  not  so  completely  exhausted  them  but  that  I  may 
find  something  to  say  at  any  future  meeting  of  the 
Association  at  Haverfordwest.  With  this  proviso,  I  shall 
at  once  put  out  of  court  the  building  which,  next  to  its 
cathedral,  forms  the  chief  architectural  ornament  of  the 
county.  The  splendid  details  of  St.  Mary’s  at  Haver¬ 
fordwest  deserve  a  paper  to  themselves,  and  are  moreover 
in  no  way  distinctive  of  the  district.  With  the  exception 
of  the  tower,  that  fabric,  so  clumsy  in  its  outline,  so 
superb  in  its  several  portions,  might  have  stood  in  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.  I  will  only  remark  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  the  nave  windows  to  some  in  Chepstow  Castle, 
and  their  analogy  to  some  in  other  parts  of  Monmouth¬ 
shire  and  elsewhere,  a  subject  on  which  I  have  enlarged 
in  another  place.1  It  is  a  church  to  be  most  diligently 
studied  by  the  ecclesiastical  antiquary,  but  it  is  not  a 
typical  church  of  Flemish  Pembrokeshire.  Some  few 
other  churches  which,  though  more  strictly  within  our 
present  limits,  have  a  distinctive  character,  I  shall  reserve 
for  notice  till  I  have  said  all  I  have  at  present  to  say 
on  our  immediate  subject,  the  local  peculiarities  of  the 
Englishry. 

The  structures  with  which  it  most  naturally  occurs  to 
compare  them  are  those  of  Gower;  at  once  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  districts — both  being  peopled  by 
the  same  Teutonic  immigrants,  and  both  retaining  the 
same  Teutonic  speech — and  from  the  actual  similarity 
between  the  two  classes  of  buildings.  The  churches  of 
Gower  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Pembrokeshire  type 
than  any  others  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  yet  the 
differences  between  them  are  conspicuous  at  first  sight. 

1  Archaeologia  Cambrensis,  1851,  p.  Ill ;  Essay  on  Window  Tra¬ 
cery,  pp.  7,  261,  274.  As  there  is  a  similar  window  in  the  inner 
porch  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  we  may  safely  set  it  down  as  one  of  the 
many  peculiarities  which  the  South  Welsh  architects  borrowed  from 
Bristol  and  Somersetshire. 
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The  Gower  churches,  with  two  obscure  and  unimportant 
exceptions,  invariably  consist  of  chancel  and  nave  only ; 
regular  aisles  and  arcades  are  absolutely  unknown.  The 
Pembrokeshire  architect,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have 
luxuriated  in  complicated  and  picturesque  outlines  of 
every  kind ;  aisles  are  occasionally  met  with,  though  they 
are  more  frequently  absent;  but  transepts  and  projec¬ 
tions  of  every  kind  are  thrown  out  in  wild  variety,  and 
the  position  of  the  towers  more  commonly  varies  from 
the  west  end.  The  tower  also  is  more  constantly  met 
with,  it  is  of  a  loftier  and  slenderer  outline,  and  I  believe 
I  may  say  invariably  exhibits  the  true  military  finish, 
which  in  Glamorganshire  is  often  exchanged  for  the 
saddle- back.  The  pointed  barrel  vault,  which  I  have 
never  seen  in  common  use  anywhere  but  in  Pembroke¬ 
shire  and  in  Jersey,  at  once  forms  a  distinction  in  the 
internal  architecture,  and  there  are  numerous  ecclesiolo- 
gical  peculiarities  of  the  most  curious  and  perplexing 
nature.  The  work  is  for  the  most  part  equally  rough ; 
but  while  portions  of  a  rather  higher  degree  of  finish 
are  much  more  common  than  in  Gower,  I  have  nowhere 
seen  any  essential  member  of  the  architecture  approach¬ 
ing  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  small  enriched  portions 
at  Rhosilly  and  Cheriton  in  Gower.  The  few  instances 
of  elaborate  work  are  for  the  most  part  monumental,  and, 
as  such,  not  pertaining  to  my  subject.2  Even  the  others, 
the  beautiful  sedilia  at  Hodgeston,  probably  the  work  of 
Bishop  Gower  or  a  disciple  of  his,  and  the  very  inferior, 
though  still  comparatively  elaborate,  ones  at  Hubberston, 
come  less  strictly  under  the  head  of  architecture  than 
the  doorway  at  Rhosilly  and  the  doorway  and  lantern 
arches  at  Cheriton. 

Outline  and  Ground-plan. — The  parochial  edifices, 
as  far  as  I  have  seen,  are  all  on  the  oblong  plan,  the 
transepts,  when  they  occur,  being  merely  projections 
from  the  nave.  The  genuine  cross  form  with  the  central 

2  Of  these,  of  course,  the  grandest  is  the  superb  tomb  of  Sir  Elidor 
de  Stackpole  at  Cheriton.  The  form  of  its  arch  again  connects  this 
district  with  Bristol. 
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tower  I  have  traced  only  in  two  monastic  ruins.  The 
Priory  at  Haverfordwest  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
type  of  Llanbadarn-fawr,  a  considerable  cruciform 
church  without  aisles  :  but  I  suspect  that  this  building, 
when  perfect,  must  have  exhibited  a  general  character  and 
a  degree  of  ornament  sufficient  to  remove  it,  no  less  than 
its  neighbour  St.  Mary’s,  out  of  the  class  we  are  now 
examining.  At  Pill  is  a  small  fragment,  the  eastern  wall 
of  the  central  tower  of  a  cruciform  church,  which 
reminded  me  still  more  of  Llanbadarn  ;  to  judge  from 
such  slight  evidence,  it  must  have  formed  part  of  a 
church  of  much  the  same  size  and  character.  The  work 
is  probably  Early  English,  of  the  same  plain  character  as 
in  the  parochial  churches,  but  perhaps  of  not  quite  such 
rough  execution.  Of  churches  on  the  Iffley  plan,  like 
Cheriton  in  Gower,  I  have  seen  none. 

Aisles  are  by  no  means  common,  though  not  so  totally 
excluded  as  in  Gower.  Steynton  and  Manorbeer  have  two 
aisles  to  the  nave,  Castlemartin  a  single  one,  as  was  the 
case  at  Warren,  where  it  has  been  destroyed.  Aisles  or 
chapels  to  the  chancel  are  more  common,  as  at  Llaw- 
haden,  Burton,  St.  Florence,  Robeston,  Rhoscrowther, 
and  Nangle.  At  Castlemartin  an  aisle  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  on  each  side  the  chancel.  At  Gumfreston  what 
we  may  call  a  transept  projects  from  the  chancel  on  the 
south  side.  So  at  Cheriton  the  large  south  chapel 
ranging  with  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  gabled  towards 
the  south.  Transepts  in  the  ordinary  position,  projecting 
from  the  nave,  are  exceedingly  common,  sometimes  on 
one,  sometimes  on  both  sides.  They  are  generally  low 
and  broad,  but  of  great  variety  in  point  of  length ;  the 
single  north  transept  at  Rosemarket  is  remarkably  long, 
while  the  two  in  the  neighbouring  church  at  Johnston  are 
as  conspicuously  short.  The  porches  are  numerous  and 
remarkably  large ;  a  porch  and  a  transept  not  uncom¬ 
monly  stand  side  by  side  with  very  little  difference  in 
point  of  size,  as  at  St.  Twinnell’s,  Nangle,  Bosherston, 
Warren,  and  Rhoscrowther.  In  the  hundred  of  Roos, 
the  porches  seem  less  conspicuous.  There  are  also  nu- 
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merous  other  projections,  far  from  being  without  their 
share  in  the  general  effect,  which  I  must  leave  for  more 
particular  notice  till  I  come  to  discuss  the  ecclesiology  of 
these  buildings.  I  need  hardly  say  that  all  these  mem¬ 
bers  have,  whenever  the  pitch  has  not  been  tampered 
with,  which  has  seldom  happened,  the  high  roof  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  mere  picturesque  effect.  The  clerestory  is  of 
course  unknown ;  indeed  I  do  not  remember  any  in¬ 
stance  of  that  feature  in  a  South  Welsh  parish  church, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  St.  Mary’s  at  Haverford¬ 
west,  a  Perpendicular  addition,  and  the  original  Norman 
one  at  Newport  in  Monmouthshire.  Strange  to  say, 
almost  immediately  on  entering  Merionethshire,  we  find 
the  noble  clerestories,  Norman  and  Early  English,  at 
Towyn  and  Llanaber,  but  as  those  churches  and  Cymmer 
Abbey  form  the  whole  extent  of  my  knowledge  of  North 
Welsh  ecclesiology,  I  cannot  say  whether  the  tendency 
spreads  any  further  in  that  direction. 

The  position  of  the  tower  is  very  various ;  perhaps  it 
most  generally  occupies  its  common  place  at  the  west 
end,  but  it  very  often  stands  on  one  side,  frequently 
opening  to  the  church  as  one  wing  of  a  transept. 
Different  varieties  of  this  arrangement  maybe  studied 
at  Gumfreston,  St.  Florence,  St.  Mary’s  at  Pembroke, 
Tenby,  Cheriton,  Pwllcrochan,  Llawhaden,  Rhoscrowther, 
and  Robeston.  This  also  seems  less  common  in  Roos, 
a  district  in  which  several  of  the  Pembrokeshire  pecu¬ 
liarities  are  less  fully  developed  than  in  Castlemartin. 
In  Roos  also  the  tower  is  occasionally  absent  altogether ; 

I  myself  saw  only  one  example,  at  Rosemarket,  but  I 
believe  there  are  others  at  Haroldston  and  elsewhere. 

It  hardly  needs  much  proof  that  churches  composed  of 
such  elements  as  these  produce  a  picturesque  effect  of  the 
highest  kind.  More  than  this  they  do  not  attempt,  and 
possibly  more  architectural  display  would  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  pleasing  in  the  positions  in  which  most  of  them  ; 
are  found.  Their  rough,  hardy,  weather-beaten  look  is  f 
exactly  in  character  with  the  scenery ;  it  is  only  to  be 
wished  that  their  venerable  appearance  were  less  fre-  j 
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quently  marred  by  whitewash  and  sash  windows.  For 
the  peculiar  treatment  of  the  roofs  I  believe  a  sufficient 
justification  is  found  in  the  requirements  of  the  climate, 
but  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  it  renders  necessary  that 
bedaubing  of  walls  and  towers  which  too  frequently 
offends  the  eye.  Diligent  indeed  are  our  Pembrokeshire 
dealbatores ;  in  some  cases  I  found  that  the  grass  of  the 
churchyard  had  come  in  for  a  considerable  share. 

Towers. — I  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  these  churches,  their  towers,  on 
which  the  distinctive  character  of  the  district  is  still  more 
strongly  impressed  than  on  any  other.  The  genuine 
Pembrokeshire  tower  is  generally  of  considerable  height, 
but  in  breadth  there  is  a  great  variety,  some  being  re¬ 
markably  slender,  while  others  are  no  less  conspicuous  for 
extreme  massiveness.  Perhaps  generally  their  peculiar 
character,  especially  the  absence  of  buttresses,  produces 
a  combined  effect  of  massiveness  and  height,  which  is 
extremely  effective,  and  which  causes  them  to  approach 
in  some  degree  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  towers  of  England. 
Not  being  divided  into  stages,  they  depend,  in  a  more 
direct  manner  than  usual,  upon  their  actual  proportions, 
and,  I  may  add,  are  among  the  most  difficult  I  know  of  to 
sketch  with  accuracy.  The  buttress  is  entirely  excluded, 
but  a  square  staircase  turret  most  commonly  occupies  one 
corner.  This  is  however  very  often  of  extremely  slight 
projection,  sometimes  not  much  more  than  that  of  the 
double  flat  pilaster  common  in  Northamptonshire.  There 
seems  to  be  no  general  rule  as  to  its  position.  The  towers 
generally  batter  very  perceptibly,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  wall  has  often  a  still  greater  inclination,  as  is  also 
sometimes  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  churches.  A 
rough  corbel  table,  like  those  in  castles  and  in  the  Gower 
churches,  supports  the  parapet,  which  is  almost  always 
embattled.  The  belfry  windows  are  of  various  kinds, 
single,  double,  or  treble,  square-headed,  round-headed, 
or  pointed ;  but  they  are  almost  always  small  and 
narrow,  sometimes  not  getting  beyond  the  character  of 
mere  slits.  No  other  windows  in  the  towers  ever  pretend 
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to  any  higher  character,  except  a  few  occasional  west 
windows  of  various  styles  and  shapes.  Western  door¬ 
ways  are  not  common,  and,  when  found,  are  usually 
blocked.  In  a  few  instances  the  towers  support  spires, 
as  St.  Martin  at  Haverfordwest,  Tenby,  Warren,  Pwll- 
crochan,  and,  if  it  be  fair  to  reckon  it,  Cosheston.  But 
most  of  these  are  of  very  slight  elevation ;  perhaps  they 
are  no  improvement  to  the  towers.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  pinnacles  form  no  part  of  a  genuine  Pembrokeshire 
design  ;  those  at  Rhoscrowther  appear  quite  modern  ; 
but  at  Lawrenny  they  seem  as  old  as  the  tower,  which  is 
however  of  no  great  antiquity. 

This  remark  leads  me  at  once  to  the  vexata  qucestio , 
what  is  the  date  of  these  steeples  ?  I  reply  that  they  are 
of  all  dates,  all  dates  that  is  within  “  castle  times,”  built 
in  all  manner  of  centuries  from  the  first  to  the  last  Harry. 
This  was  the  opinion  which  I  expressed  in  my  Monmouth¬ 
shire  papers,  after  a  comparatively  slight  examination  of 
the  churches  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  now  that  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  present  essay  has  led  me  to  examine  a  great 
many  others,  I  am  only  the  more  confirmed  in  that  belief. 
There  are  two  manifest  facts  about  these  towers ;  any  one 
looking  at  them  would,  from  their  general  aspect  and 
character,  pronounce  them  to  be  of  very  early  date ;  on 
the  other  hand  the  details  of  many  of  them  incontestably 
show  that  they  belong  to  a  very  late  period  of  Gothic 
architecture.  Their  peculiar  character  is  one  which  one 
would  suppose  most  likely  to  have  arisen  in  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Flemish  occupation ;  on  the  other  hand  they 
are,  in  many  cases,  palpable  additions  to  earlier  churches. 
These  circumstances  can  only  be  reconciled  by  the  theory 
that  this  type  of  tower  was  introduced  from  the  earliest 
times,  but  was  continued  with  little  alteration  till  the 
latest.  I  would  particularly  impress  upon  you  that  for 
the  early  element  in  these  towers  I  rely  much  more  on 
the  general  character  than  on  any  apparently  early  details; 
the  case  is  much  the  same  as  with  regard  to  Mr.  Stephens 
and  those  ancient  bardic  authorities  with  whom  I  as  a 
Saxon — possibly  you  as  Flemings — must  be  content  to 
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profess  no  very  intimate  acquaintance.  No  architectural 
form  could  have  been  used  before  the  time  when  it  was 
invented,  but  it  might  have  been  used  long  after  the  time 
when  it  had  gone  out  of  general  use.  Perpendicular 
details  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  twelfth  century  without 
capsizing  all  architectural  history,  but  apparent  Norman 
details  may  be  assigned  to  the  fifteenth  without  supposing 
anything  more  extraordinary  than  a  very  old-fashioned 
taste  in  the  architect  or  in  the  district.  We  shall  see 
something  of  this,  not  indeed  quite  so  strong  a  case  as  I 
have  put,  even  at  St.  David’s,  much  more  may  we  look 
for  it  at  Gumfreston  or  Nangle.  We  must  not  cry  out 
“Norman”  whenever  we  see  a  round  arch,  or  “  Early 
English”  whenever  we  see  a  lancet  window,  but  we  may 
fairly  cry  out  “  Perpendicular”  whenever  we  find  any  of 
the  distinctive  marks  of  the  latest  form  of  Gothic.  Still 
I  would  put  it  to  every  one’s  intuitive  perception  whether 
there  is  not  something  palpably  early  about  the  general 
character  of  these  towers,  and  whether  the  fact  that  a 
large  proportion,  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  majority,  really 
belong  to  the  fifteenth  century  or  even  later,  is  not 
simply  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  a  remote 
and  rude  district  antiquated  forms  lingered  on  for  many 
centuries. 

At  Penally,  I  conceive  the  square  labels  to  be  surer 
signs  of  late  work  than  anything  about  the  tower  is  of 
early.  At  Gumfreston  the  windows,  both  upper  and 
lower,  are  what  we  should  call  common  Elizabethan. 
At  St.  Florence  the  case  is  rendered  still  stronger  by  a 
Perpendicular  cornice  with  gurgoyles  taking  the  place 
of  the  genuine  military  corbel  table.  At  Llawhaden  the 
work  strikes  me  as  being  of  an  equally  late  character. 
At  Hubberston  the  belfry  windows  are  indeed  round- 
headed,  but  to  my  eye  they  savour  more  of  Cinquecento 
than  of  Romanesque.  At  Lawrenny  the  tower  is,  in 
effect  and  proportion,  one  of  the  noblest  of  its  type,  yet 
its  details  are  what  in  England  we  should  unhesitatingly 
set  down  as  Debased.  All  these  are  patent  and  unmis- 
takeable  instances ;  I  pass  by  many  others,  where  that 
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sort  of  tact,  which  I  trust  a  considerable  experience  in 
such  matters  comes  at  last  to  afford,  speaks  to  myself 
with  hardly  less  clearness,  but  where  I  could  not  hope  so 
easily  to  make  myself  understood  by  persons  unfamiliar 
with  the  peculiar  line  of  thought  belonging  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  antiquary. 

Now  again,  some  of  these  towers  are  palpably 
additions  to  earlier  churches.  I  think  we  may  fairly  set 
down  as  such  all  those  cases  in  which  a  tower  is  found  in 
combination  with  any  bell-gable  at  the  west  end,  or  with 
one  for  two  or  more  bells  (and  therefore  not  a  mere  sancte- 
bell-cot)  over  the  chancel  arch.  Of  the  former  case,  we 
have  an  example  at  Robeston,  of  the  latter  at  Lawrenny 
and  St.  Petrox.  And  with  these  instances  before  our 
eyes,  we  may  be  tempted  to  suspect  that  in  some  of  the 
numerous  cases  where  a  tower  is  found  combined  with  a 
single  bell-gable  over  the  chancel  arch,  as  at  Manorbeer, 
Rhoscrowther,  Warren,  &c.,  the  latter  was  the  original 
belfry  and  the  tower  is  a  more  recent  addition.  It  would 
be  only  an  application  of  the  same  principle  which  added 
western  towers  to  Wanborough,  Purton,  and  Wimborne 
Minster.3  I  may  add  the  old  church  at  Llanrhystid  in 
Cardiganshire,  where  a  massive  western  tower  groups,  or 
did  group,  in  a  wonderfully  effective  manner  with  a 
central  bell-cot  for  three  bells. 

We  see  then  that  the  towers  are  frequently  of  late 
date,  that  they  were  not  unfrequently  additions  to  earlier 
churches  which  possessed  only  bell-cots,  a  condition  in 
which  some  of  their  number  remain  to  this  day.  Robes¬ 
ton  is  a  remarkable  case.  This  little  church  originally 
consisted  of  a  chancel  and  nave  only ;  in  the  Perpen¬ 
dicular  period,  as  is  clear  from  the  windows,  a  sepulchral 
chapel  was  added  to  the  north  of  the  chancel,  and  the 
tower,  which  stands  immediately  west  of  it,  was  palpably 
added  at  the  same  time. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  towers  I  may  enumerate 

5  The  same,  indeed,  which,  on  a  still  grander  scale,  added  the 
western  towers  of  Hereford  Cathedral  and  Malmsbury  and  Shrews¬ 
bury  Abbeys,  of  which  the  last  alone  now  remains. 
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St.  Mary’s  at  Pembroke,  conspicuous  for  its  immense 
massiveness,  which  gives  it  even  a  more  military  effect 
than  any  of  the  others  ;  Hodgeston,  equally  conspicuous 
for  the  opposite  quality  of  remarkable  slenderness ;  Law- 
renny,  already  mentioned,  one  of  the  loftiest  of  their 
number ;  Hubberston,  almost  equally  conspicuous  for 
height ;  Herbrandston,  a  clearly  Early  specimen  which 
seems  to  have  lost  its  upper  stages ;  Burton,  a  very  low 
tower,  with  a  lower  corbel  table  immediately  on  the 
ridge  of  the  nave  ;  Llawhaden,  where  a  smaller  tower  is 
annexed  to  the  south  side,  the  ordinary  turret,  though  not 
reaching  the  ordinary  height,  adjoining;  St.  Twinnell’s, 
where  it  is  hard  to  say  how  the  east  wall  of  the  tower  is 
supported  upon  the  vault  of  the  nave ;  and  Cosheston, 
where  the  tower,  crowned  with  a  low  spire,  is  placed  on 
the  east  gable  of  the  nave,  much  like  Wood  Eaton,  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  other  similar  examples. 

Finally,  I  must  mention  those  towers  in  which  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  Pembrokeshire  are  mingled 
with  those  more  property  belonging  to  other  districts. 
Thus,  in  the  neighbouring  churches  of  Steynton  and 
Johnston  we  find  regular  two-light  Perpendicular  win¬ 
dows,  of  no  bad  execution,  in  the  belfry  stage.  These 
towers  deviate  in  no  other  respect  from  the  genuine 
Pembrokeshire  type ;  but  going  on  a  few  miles  farther, 
to  Haverfordwest,  we  find  the  church  of  St.  Thomas, 
whose  tower  is  a  sort  of  cross  between  a  Pembrokeshire 
steeple  and  one  of  ordinary  Perpendicular  character. 
We  have  here  the  Pembrokeshire  corbel  table  and  battle¬ 
ment;  the  tower  batters,  and  is  unbuttressed  for  the 
greater  portion  of  its  height ;  but  the  turret  has  become 
polygonal,  there  are  angular  buttresses  to  the  lower 
stages,  a  division  by  a  string,  considerable  Perpendicular 
belfry  windows,  as  well  as  a  larger  one  at  the  west  end. 

That  these  towers  were  designed  as  places  of  defence 
is  bespoken  by  their  whole  character :  they  seem  to  have 
been  intended  as  places  of  temporary  refuge  in  case  of 
any  sudden  attack.  They  would  appear  quite  capable  of 
resistance  till  a  friendly  neighbourhood  could  be  roused, 
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while  their  great  height  gives  abundant  opportunities  for 
passing  signals  from  one  tower  to  another  over  a  large 
extent  of  country.  Preparations  for  habitation  may,  I 
think,  be  discerned  in  many  of  them  ;  they  often  form  a 
series  of  vaulted  apartments  one  above  another,  which, 
inaccessible  as  they  are  by  any  other  means  than  a  narrow 
winding  staircase  from  the  interior  of  the  church,  would 
form  a  refuge  of  no  inconsiderable  strength.  To  how 
late  a  period  this  may  have  been  matter  of  expediency,  I 
must  leave  to  the  local  antiquary  to  determine;  but  it 
would  be  no  more  than  experience  constantly  confirms, 
for  a  manner  of  building  to  remain  in  use  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  after  the  cessation  of  the  state  of  things  to 
which  it  owed  its  origin. 

Interiors. — Piers  and  Arches. — Aisles  being  so  rare, 
arcades  of  course  are  of  no  frequent  occurrence,  and,  when 
they  occur,  are  generally  of  extreme  rudeness.  Those  of 
Manorbeer,  to  which  I  shall  presently  recur,  are  on  the 
whole  certainly  the  roughest  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
At  Steynton  are  two  arcades  of  plain  pointed  arches 
rising  from  massive  square,  or  at  least  quadrangular, 
piers  ;  they  are  very  rough,  though  less  so  than  at  Manor- 
beer,  and,  from  their  unusual  height,  are  by  no  means 
void  of  a  certain  rude  majesty.  In  these  the  arches  rise 
from  within  the  pier,  so  as  to  leave  a  sort  of  impost ;  in 
the  chancel  at  Burton  the  pier  and  arch  are  quite  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  the  pier  lower ;  the  effect  is  more  pleasing, 
as  there  is  a  more  finished  air  about  it,  but  much  of  the 
dignity  of  the  other  arrangement  is  lost.  In  other  cases 
there  is  an  attempt  at  imparting  a  little  more  finish  by 
chamfering  off  the  angles  of  the  pier,  as  in  St.  Mary’s  at 
Pembroke,  the  chancel  of  Rhoscrowther,  and  the  blocked 
southern  arcade  of  that  at  Nangle.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  latter  we  have  an  attempt  at  a  columnar  pier  dying 
off  in  a  singular  manner  into  the  plain  unchamfered  arch, 
without  anything  that  can  be  called  a  regular  capital. 
At  Robeston  we  have  a  genuine  octagonal  pillar,  with  a 
chamfered  arch,  though  only  of  one  order,  and  a  real 
capital,  though  a  very  plain  one.  The  piers  at  Castle- 
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martin,  the  most  elaborate  in  the  district,  I  shall  consider 
presently. 

There  are  certain  examples,  at  a  late  date,  of  the 
use  of  a  very  flat  arch  with  columnar  piers,  in  the 
chancels  of  St.  Florence  and  Llawhaden,  of  which  I  have 
already  treated  incidentally  in  my  Monmouthshire  paper,4 
and  I  will  therefore  not  repeat  what  I  have  there  said. 
There  are  also  at  Robeston  some  flat  segmental  arches 
of  Perpendicular  date,  leading  from  the  tower  into  the 
church  to  the  south  and  east.  In  the  ruined  chapel  of 
St.  Katharine  at  Milford  the  chancel  arch  is  destroyed, 
but  from  the  proportions  of  the  wall  I  suspect  it  must 
have  been  something  of  the  same  kind.  But  the  chancel 
arches  are,  for  the  most  part,  approximations  to  the 
round  or  pointed  form,  exceedingly  plain  and  rough, 
usually  of  very  small  span,  though  that  at  St.  Florence 
is  conspicuously  the  reverse.  At  Llanstadwell  we  find 
a  very  fair  round  arch  with  two  orders,  the  inner  one 
marked  by  an  impost ;  this  we  may  safely  set  down  as 
a  genuine  Norman  specimen.  At  Robeston  the  chancel 
arch  matches  the  Perpendicular  pier  arches.  The  towers 
and  transepts  are  generally  not  distinguished  by  regular 
arches,  but  are  merely  marked  by  the  termination  of 
their  vaulting  at  that  particular  point. 

Roofs. — This  last  remark  leads  us  to  the  most  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Pembrokeshire  churches. 
Their  other  remarkable  characteristics  are  shared,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  by  edifices  in  neighbouring  districts,  but 
their  roofs  are  wholly  their  own.  The  typical  roof,  one 
found  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  churches,  is  a 
perfectly  plain  pointed  barrel-vault,  without  impost,  rib, 
or  anything  to  break  or  mask  it.  It  is  simply  an  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  walls  on  each  side,  and  when  the  church  is 
small  and  low,  gives  it  almost  the  appearance  of  a  cavern, 
especially  when  the  smaller  caverns  of  the  transepts 
branch  off  in  the  manner  described  in  the  last  paragraph. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  these  vaults  is  the 


4  Archseologia  Cambrensis,  1851,  p.  200. 
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unbroken  unity  between  the  walls  and  the  roof.  Hence 
we  may  see  the  bad  taste  with  which  this  feature  has  just 
been  obliterated  at  Penally,  by  scoring  lines  to  bring  out 
distinctly  the  impost  and  the  apex. 

Genuine  groined  vaulting  does  not  occur,  except  in  one 
or  two  of  the  towers,  as  at  Robeston  and  Warren  ;  at  the 
latter  we  have  now  merely  skeleton  springers ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  intermediate  masonry  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  Several  of  the  towers,  in  some  of  their  stages, 
have  octagonal  domical  vaults.  In  the  south  chapels 
at  Cheriton  and  Gumfreston  very  plain  cross  ribs  are 
thrown  across  to  disguise  a  roof  of  the  ordinary  construc¬ 
tion.  When  the  vault  is  absent,  the  wooden  roofs  are 
perhaps  never  of  any  consequence. 

Doors  and  Windows. — Of  these  usually  important 
features  I  have  not  much  to  remark.  As  for  the 
windows,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  in  which  such  an 
unrelenting  war  of  extermination  appears  to  have  been 
waged  against  every  thing  bearing  the  stamp  of  antiquity 
in  this  respect.  Everywhere  the  ancient  openings,  of 
whatever  character,  have  been  sacrificed  to  make  room 
for  modern  sashes  of  the  most  frightful  kind,  and  this 
far  more  extensively  than  either  in  Monmouthshire  or 
Glamorgan.  We  have  however  enough  to  show  that  the 
typical  trefoil  lancet,  the  window  of  South  Wales,  and 
the  form,  above  all  others,  appropriate  to  the  character 
of  these  churches,  was  in  use  here  also,  though,  from  the 
the  cause  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  cannot  produce  so 
many  existing  specimens  as  in  the  other  two  counties. 
They  remain  however,  in  all  their  beautiful  simplicity,  in 
the  transepts  of  Gumfreston  and  Rhoscrowther.  And  I 
am  especially  glad  to  see  the  new  windows  inserted  at 
Penally  assume  this  form,  an  instance  of  good  judgment 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the 
roofs  and  the  chancel-arch  in  the  same  church.  In  the 
chancel  of  the  otherwise  fearfully  disfigured  church  at 
Lamphey  are  two  remarkable  trefoil  lancets  of  larger 
size,  and  quite  different  character,  with  deep  Early 
English  jamb  mouldings.  The  same  notion  is  also  found 
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continued  with  later  forms,  a  subject  on  which  I  have 
enlarged  elsewhere.  Thus  in  the  chancel  at  Herbrand- 
ston  we  have  good  Perpendicular  lancet  windows,  in 
general  effect  not  unlike  the  well  known  Decorated  ones 
at  Stanton  St.  John’s,  near  Oxford ;  the  west  window  at 
Nangle  exhibits  a  peculiar  treatment  of  the  same  feature, 
which  slightly  reminded  me  of  the  windows  at  Caldicott.5 
Here  and  there  we  find  a  fair  example  of  Decorated  or, 
more  commonly,  Perpendicular,  tracery  under  a  pointed 
arch,  forming  an  east  window,  as  at  Herbrandston,  Hub- 
berston,  Johnston,  and  Lawrenny.  The  side  windows 
seem  to  have  been  most  commonly  square-headed,  as  at 
Nangle  and  at  Robeston.  While  speaking  of  windows, 
I  may  mention  a  peculiarity  of  their  internal  treatment 
which  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  local  style;  when 
a  window  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  building,  as  a  western 
one,  or  the  north  or  south  window  in  a  transept,  it  very 
frequently  has  no  distinct  rear  arch,  the  jambs  being 
carried  up,  and  a  portion  of  the  vaulting  acting  as  rear 
arch.  This  strikes  me  as  exactly  analogous  to  the  vault¬ 
ing  itself  playing  the  part  of  a  transept  or  belfry  arch. 
I  may  remark  that  the  destruction  of  windows  has  been 
far  more  extensive  in  Castlemartin  than  in  Roos;  it  may 
have  been  observed  that  most  of  my  examples  are  from 
the  latter  district. 

Of  doorways  I  have  extremely  little  to  say  ;  we  have 
a  genuine  Norman  example,  though  of  no  great  impor¬ 
tance,  in  Monkton  Priory,  but  generally  they  are  rude 
and  without  character,  the  arch  being  round  or  pointed, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  presence  of  a  chamfer  or  two 
is  at  once  noted  down  with  much  the  same  feelings  as  a 
rich  suite  of  mouldings  elsewhere.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  the  architects  of  this  district  to  insert 
one  magnificent  feature  in  an  otherwise  plain  church,  as 
at  Llanbadarn  and  Rhosilly. 

Ecclesiology. — I  do  not  generally  go  so  deep  into 
ecclesiological  minutiae  as  some  of  my  friends,  but  in  this 


5  Essay  on  Window  Tracery,  p.  274. 
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case  I  am  obliged  to  do  a  little  more  in  that  way  than 
usual,  as  the  ecclesiology  of  South  Pembrokeshire  is 
remarkably  architectural.  I  mean  that  ritual  peculiari¬ 
ties,  which  I  am  generally  inclined  to  pass  by,  exercise 
here  an  important  influence  upon  the  fabric  itself.  I 
must  confess  that  not  very  long  ago  I  studied  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  church  of  Othery,  in  Somerset,  without 
troubling  myself  about  the  famous  lychnoscope,  confes¬ 
sion-window,  vulne-window — I  am  ashamed  to  speak  or 
to  write  the  latter  name — or  whatever  else  my  symbolical 
friends  may  think  good  to  call  it.  But  it  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  treat  the  holes  and  corners  of  the  Pembrokeshire 
churches  in  so  cavalier  a  manner.  Every  one  must  have 
observed  the  great  frequency  of  such  in  all  places,  especi¬ 
ally  about  the  chancel  arches.  It  is  especially  common 
to  find  quite  a  large  passage  from  the  transepts  into  the 
chancel,  opening  by  an  arch  at  each  end,  and  gene¬ 
rally  forming  externally  a  small  building  occupying  the 
angle.6  This  space  is  sometimes  used  as  a  receptacle  for 
a  tomb,  and  is  frequently  lighted  by  a  window  of  its  own. 
I  suppose  that  this  is  simply  an  exaggerated  form  of  what 
I  believe  is  solemnly  designated  as  the  hagioscope,  but 
which  I  am  weak  enough  to  prefer  calling  by  the  more 
familiar  title  of  the  squint.  The  extreme  narrowness  of 
many  of  the  chancel  arches  renders  such  a  communica¬ 
tion  especially  necessary,  whether  we  regard  it  as  an 
actual  passage,  or  as  a  mere  aperture  to  look  into  the 
chancel.  In  Gower  it  may  be  remembered  that  the 
same  feature  often  takes  another  form,  that  of  an  actual 
opening  north  or  south  of  the  chancel  arch.  The 
Pembrokeshire  form  could  not  exist  there,  where  there 
are  no  transepts  or  aisles  forming  an  angle  to  be  cut 
off.  At  Johnston  we  find  a  more  elegant  form,  or  at 
least  one  which  the  designer  intended  to  be  more  ele¬ 
gant,  namely  a  small  portion  of  pierced  Perpendicular 
panelling  on  each  side  of  the  chancel  arch.  There  is 

6  I  do  not  at  this  moment  remember  an  exactly  parallel  case  out  of 
P embrokeshire,  except  in  the  very  remarkable  little  Church  of  Whit¬ 
church,  near  Bristol. 
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a  similar,  but  more  finished,  example  at  Upper  Cam, 
Gloucestershire. 

Another  tendency  is  to  different  sorts  of  projections 
and  recesses  in  the  walls.  There  is  a  notable  case  in  the 
chancel  at  Herbrandston,  where  it  struck  me  as  designed 
to  serve  as  a  sort  of  canopy  to  the  stalls.  By  stalls,  I 
would  understand  the  Pembrokeshire  substitute  for  them, 
that  is  to  say,  a  bench  table  running  along  the  north  and 
south  walls  of  the  chancel  as  far  as  stalls  would,  and 
returned  in  due  sort  at  the  west  end.  Bench  tables,  I 
may  mention,  are  very  common  in  other  parts  of  the 
churches,  especially  in  the  towers,  where  I  do  not  at  all 
understand  their  use.  Other  projections  seem  designed 
as  baptisteries,  as  on  the  north  side  of  the  naves  at  Gum- 
freston  and  Herbrandston,  which  in  the  former  case  is 
apsidal.  But  after  deducting  all  these  instances,  which 
admit  of  ready  explanation,  there  certainly  remains  a 
great  tendency,  be  it  of  Welsh,  Flemish,  or  Saxon  origin, 
to  make  holes  and  corners  and  passages  about  the 
churches,  many  of  which  are,  to  me  at  least,  entirely 
inexplicable. 

Another  point  which  I  must  not  fail  to  mention  is  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  type  of  Font  in  nearly  all  the 
churches.  This  is  a  Norman  pattern,  that  which  takes 
the  shape  of  a  huge  cushion  capital  on  a  small  shaft.  It 
is  quite  wonderful  to  see  how  many  changes  are  rung 
upon  this  single  form  ;  that  at  Lamphey  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  elaborate.  In  Monkton  Priory  is  the 
stump,  and,  unluckily,  no  more,  of  one  of  quite  another 
kind,  namely  that  beautiful  Early  English  pattern, 
where  four  small  shafts  surround  a  larger  central  one. 

Manorbeer  Church. — I  have  thus  described  the  prin¬ 
cipal  local  peculiarities  of  the  churches  of  the  Englishry 
of  Pembrokeshire.  But  there  are  three  among  their 
number  which  may  call  for  a  more  extended  and  indi¬ 
vidual  notice.  The  first  is  that  of  Manorbeer,  which  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  edifices  which 
it  has  ever  been  my  good  luck  to  examine.  But  really 
to  describe  either  its  outline  or  its  ground-plan  is  by  no 
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means  an  easy  task.  There  is,  first  of  all,  a  nave  with  a 
small  south  aisle  under  a  lean-to  roof;  to  the  north  of 
the  nave  is  another  aisle,  which  however  might  be  almost 
called  a  church  of  itself,  as  it  has  not  only  its  own 
distinct  compass  roof,  but  also  its  own  bell-gable  at  the 
east  end,  and  it  apparently  has  had  its  own  roodloft 
approached  by  its  own  staircase  in  its  own  external  wall. 
Transepts  branch  off  from  the  nave,  beyond  the  aisles ; 
of  these  the  northern  one  scarcely  projects  at  all  at  the 
full  height,  but  a  lower  transeptal  chapel  is  attached 
with  a  sort  of  clerestory  window  over  it.  The  chancel  is 
not  very  remarkable ;  it  has  a  small  building  with  a 
lean-to  on  the  north  side.  The  tower  stands  on  the 
north  side,  in  the  angle  of  the  chancel  and  transept.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  district,  and  one  of  those  which 
most  strongly  recall  their  Anglo-Saxon  brethren  in 
England.  We  may  remark  that  the  architect  has  em¬ 
ployed  a  curious  economy  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
belfry  windows ;  to  the  north  side,  that  of  most  usual 
approach,  he  has  placed  three ;  to  the  east  and  west,  one 
only ;  to  the  south,  which  is  quite  away  from  observation, 
none  at  all.  The  bird’s  eye  view  of  this  church  from  the 
south-west  is  very  striking,  but  the  approach  from  the 
north-east  is  still  more  so.  The  principal  notion  con¬ 
veyed  is  one  of  the  wildest  irregularity  and  incoherency 
among  the  several  parts ;  the  tower,  the  attached  north 
transept,  the  great  north  aisle,  are  all  thrown  together 
apparently  without  any  further  connexion.  All  this,  in  a 
finished  architectural  design,  would  be  matter  for  severe 
animadversion ;  in  this  half  savage  kind  of  building,  it 
is  an  additional  charm.  The  whole  scene,  the  church 
and  castle  on  two  opposite  eminences,  the  little  creek  at 
their  feet,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  I  know  ;  while  by 
extending  his  journey  a  little  farther,  the  traveller  may 
take  in  the  doubtful  cromlech,  and  the  remarkable 
fissures  in  the  rock. 

The  inside  of  the  church  is  no  less  marvellous  than  its 
exterior.  The  arcades  are  of  portentous  character,  plain 
pointed  arches  with  vast  soffits,  rising  from  square  piers 
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without  capital  or  impost.  Indeed  the  existence  of  the 
piers  themselves  may  be  questioned,  as,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  the  floor  of  the  church  seems  to  form  one  vast 
impost  for  the  arch.  The  effect  is  something  like  that 
of  those  Egyptian  remains  where  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  original  fabric  remains  above  the  sand.  The  chancel 
arch  is  round.  The  vaults  of  the  nave,  south  aisle,  and 
transept,  being  of  different  heights  and  directions,  meet 
under  a  kind  of  quasi-lantern,  in  a  sort  of  ineffable  con¬ 
fusion,  which  quite  passes  my  powers  of  description,  and, 
I  fear,  of  drawing  also.  The  lower  part  of  the  north 
transept,  instead  of  the  usual  perfectly  plain  vault,  has 
one  consisting  of  pointed  ribs  set  near  together,  more 
like  a  bridge  than  a  church  roof.  The  great  north  aisle, 
in  its  eastern  portion,  may  be  likened  to  the  King  of  Men 
himself,  for  certainly 

rirpuireu  Siktvov  TrXioj  Xeyeiv. 

There  are  more  holes  and  passages  than  I  can  profess  to 
count,  much  less  to  assign  a  use  to ;  the  best  way  in 
such  cases  is  to  assume  a  learned  air,  and  say  that  they 
have  something  to  do  with  the  roodloft.  One,  which 
certainly  answers  to  that  description,  as  being  the  inner 
doorway  of  the  rood  staircase  already  mentioned,  is  of 
some  consequence,  as  presenting,  in  a  real  Early  English 
label,  the  only  piece  of  detail  which  can  throw  any  light 
upon  the  date  of  the  church.  Mere  detail  of  this  kind 
we  may  safely  set  down  as  not  very  much  later  than  it 
would  be  anywhere  else,  and  consequently  conclude 
that  this  portion  at  least  was  erected  within  the  limits 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Castlemartin. — Next  in  interest  to  Manorbeer  among 
the  local  parish  churches,  I  think  we  may  fairly  place 
that  of  Castlemartin.  There  is  a  great  similarity  in 
their  outlines  and  general  effect ;  at  present  that  of 
Manorbeer  is  decidedly  superior,  but  we  must  remember 
that  Castlemartin  has  undergone  the  not  inconsiderable 
loss  of  a  north  transept,  and  of  a  chapel  on  each  side  of 
the  chancel.  It  has  but  one  aisle,  but  that  want  is  coun- 
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terbalanced  by  the  presence  of  a  much  larger  south  porch 
than  at  Manorbeer ;  even  the  western  one,  though  in 
point  of  fact  a  modern  excrescence,  is  far  from  failing  to 
contribute  its  share  to  the  general  picturesque  effect. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  church,  descending  from 
the  new  vicarage  to  the  south-west  is  striking  in  the 
extreme;  and  still  more  effective  perhaps  is  the  view 
looking  down  directly  upon  the  east  end  from  the  garden 
wall  of  the  old  vicarage,  a  building  of  which  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  presently.  The  east  window  is  new, 
but  quite  appropriate  to  the  fabric,  consisting  of  three 
trefoil  lancets.  The  tower  is  lateral,  but  occupying  the 
opposite  side  to  Manorbeer,  namely,  the  south.  Now 
this  tower  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  as  it  exhibits  clear 
traces  of  having  been  originally  of  another  form,  and 
having  been  altered  into  that  usual  in  Pembrokeshire. 
The  lines  of  a  gable  are  distinctly  marked  on  the  east 
and  west  faces  of  the  tower  in  the  masonry  itself,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  the  traces  of  any  building  which  had 
ever  stood  against  it,  improbable  as  such  a  conjecture 
would  be  in  any  case  at  so  great  a  height.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  then  to  which  we  must  come  is  that  the  tower  was 
originally  one  of  the  saddleback  form,  which  is  extremely 
common  in  Glamorganshire,  but  of  which  I  have  seen  no 
other  instance  in  this  district,  and  that  at  some  sub¬ 
sequent  period  it  was  raised,  to  bring  it  into  conformity 
with  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  neighbourhood.  I 
must  mention  that  this  very  singular  fact  was  no  dis¬ 
covery  of  my  own,  but  was  communicated  to  me  before  I 
saw  the  building  by  the  active  member  of  the  Association 
who  now  enjoys  the  vicarage  of  this  remarkable  church. 
The  tower  in  its  original  state  must  have  had  pretty 
much  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  Llangenydd  in 
Gower,  an  engraving  of  which  has  appeared  in  the 
Journal.  At  present  we  may  observe  the  large  belfry 
windows  on  the  south  side — on  the  three  others  we  have 
nothing  beyond  a  single  loop-hole — which  cut  through 
the  corbel  table  in  a  singular  manner,  producing  slightly 
the  effect  of  one  of  Bishop  Gower’s  parapets. 
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Monkton  Priory. — The  third  church  to  which  I 
would  draw  especial  attention  is  that  of  the  Priory  of 
Monkton,  near  Pembroke,  which  forms  an  important 
object  in  the  general  view  of  a  town  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking  in  its  general  appearance  of  any  that  I 
have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing.  The  Priory 
church  itself  is  indelibly  connected  in  my  mind  with  the 
first  visit  which  I  paid  to  it,  when  the  vast  length  of  the 
nave,  and  the  noble,  though  melancholy,  aspect  of  the 
ruined  choir,  derived  an  additional  charm  from  the  tints 
thrown  over  them  by  moonlight.  Below  was  the  water, 
beyond  the  various  fragments  of  the  castle  grouping 
around  the  vast  round  tower.  The  whole  scene  was  one 
which,  for  the  while,  might  almost  venture  to  enter  into 
competition  with  “ancient  Menevia”  itself. 

To  this  Priory  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  draw 
attention,7  as  being,  like  Llandaff,  and,  still  more,  like 
Dorchester,  an  example  of  a  church,  which  from  its  size 
and  rank,  is  entitled  to  the  architectural  character  of  a 
minster,  but  which  nevertheless  only  differs  in  size  from 
a  parochial  building.  The  church  is  not  even  of  the 
genuine  cruciform  shape,  like  the  conventual  churches  at 
Llanbadarn,  St.  Dogmael’s,  Pill,  and  Haverfordwest,  but 
consists  only  of  the  nave  of  the  parishioners  and  the  choir 
of  the  monks,  with  certain  smaller  adjuncts.  The  nave  is 
simply  one  of  the  Pembrokeshire  village  churches  on  an 
exaggerated  scale,  with  the  usual  vaulted  roof,  but  per¬ 
haps  a  little  more  pretence  than  usual  may  be  discerned 
in  its  windows.  The  large  west  window  is  irretrievably 
lost,  but  two  beautiful  incipient  Geometrical  ones,  of  two 
lights,  a  rather  plainer  version  of  those  in  the  hall  of  the 
castle,  remain,  though  blocked,  on  the  south  side.  A 
single  small  Norman  window,  now  also  blocked,  is  all 
that  seems  ever  to  have  lighted  the  north  side,  which  is 
propped  by  three  vast  buttresses,  again  reminding  us  of 
St.  David’s.  The  south  side  is  broken  by  the  usual 
large  porch  and  a  tower  of  the  usual  sort,  but  small  in 

7  In  a  Paper  on  Dorchester  Abbey,  read  at  the  Oxford  Meeting  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute. 
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proportion  to  the  church.  This  tower  as  is  often  the  case 
forms  one  wing  of  a  transept ;  the  northern  one  has  been 
destroyed.  The  choir,  which  is  now  roofless,  is  merely  a 
parochial  Decorated  chancel  on  an  unusually  large  scale, 
like  Cotterstock  or  Aylestone.  The  east  window',  from  the 
size  of  its  opening,  we  should  expect  to  have  been  one  of 
great  magnificence.  Over  it  externally  is  a  niche  with 
the  four-leaved  flower.  There  are  no  signs  of  vaulting 
in  the  choir.  There  have  been  exceedingly  fine  sedilia 
on  the  north  side,  but  the  ashlar  has  been  almost  entirely 
knocked  away.  The  chancel  arch  is  exceedingly  small, 
little  more  than  a  doorway.  This  doubtless  had  reference 
to  the  twofold  use  of  the  building,  as  a  parochial  and 
conventual  church ;  it  is  an  architectural  form  of  the 
close  rood-screen.  The  nave  doubtless  always  was  the 
parish  church,  and  therefore  was  retained  unhurt  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  monastery,  while  the  choir  was  alie¬ 
nated  and  ruined.  The  case  was  just  the  same  at 
Tewkesbury,  Waltham,  Fotheringhay,  Dorchester,  &e., 
where  the  naves  went  on  as  parish  churches,  the  choirs 
being  either  destroyed  or  made  the  objects  of  distinct 
purchase  by  the  parish  or  its  benefactors. 

To  the  north  of  the  choir  stands  a  large  chapel  of  the 
same  date,  which  seems  to  occupy  an  intermediate 
position  between  chapels  forming  integral  portions  of  a 
church  and  those  which  stand  quite  detached,  as  at 
Carew  and  Nangle.  It  may  perhaps  be  best  paralleled 
by  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely  and  the  present  chapter 
house  at  St.  David’s.  It  had  quite  distinct  walls  from 
the  choir,  though  they  are  connected  into  one  front  at 
the  east  end.  To  the  west  of  this  chapel  the  domestic 
buildings  of  the  monastery  abutted  against  the  choir, 
where  some  remains  of  arches  and  vaults  still  remain. 

Works  of  Gower. — These  are  the  three  most  remark¬ 
able  churches  in  the  district  conceived  upon  the  true 
local  type,  if  indeed  wre  can  predicate  as  much  of 
Monkton,  where  the  local  peculiarities  do  not  appear  in 
the  choir.  This  choir  rather  belongs  to  a  series  of  Deco¬ 
rated  buildings  scattered  through  different  parts  of  the 
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diocese,  and  which  we  may  fairly  connect  with  the  name 
of  Bishop  Gower.8  The  grounds  for  this  belief  are  to  be 
found  in  their  remarkable  resemblance  in  character  with 
one  another  and  with  his  ascertained  work  at  St.  David’s. 
They  present  in  fact  a  marked  variety  of  the  Decorated 
style.  Probably  some  may  have  been  the  work  of  that 
great  prelate’s  own  munificence,  as  might  naturally  be 
the  case  with  the  chancel  in  his  native  town  of  Swansea, 
and  with  Carew,  a  church  intimately  connected  with  the 
see  ;  others  are  more  likely  simply  to  exhibit  the  impress 
of  his  school,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that,  after 
the  completion  of  his  great  works  at  St.  David’s,  the 
workmen  whom  he  had  collected  for  their  erection  might 
be  scattered  about  the  country,  and  employed  by  other 
benefactors  on  the  works  in  which  they  were  interested. 

Besides  Monkton,  two  abnormal  churches  occur  in 
this  neighbourhood,  of  which  one  at  least,  Carew,  as  I 
have  just  hinted,  may  with  great  probability  be  ascribed 
to  Gower  himself.  This  church  is  undoubtedly  that 
among  the  small  churches  of  the  district  which  has 
most  claim  to  the  rank  of  a  real  work  of  architecture ; 
yet,  except  as  a  work  of  Gower  and  a  specimen  of  his 
style,  it  is  one  of  the  least  interesting  of  their  number. 
That  is  to  say,  it  has  no  localism  about  it;  it  is  a  moderate 
sized  and  moderately  handsome  edifice,  built  pretty  much 
on  the  common  plan  of  an  English  parish  church,  which 
might  have  stood  anywhere  else  as  well  as  in  Pembroke¬ 
shire,  and  which,  in  districts  of  architectural  splendour, 
like  Somerset  or  Northamptonshire,  would  not  command 
any  special  degree  of  attention.  The  body  of  the  church 
— nave  with  aisles,  chancel,  and  transepts — is  of  Gower’s 
work,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  tracery  of  the 
chancel  windows,9  and  for  the  circumstance  that  Gower’s 
favourite  ornament,  the  four-leaved  flower,  is  actually 
found  attached  to  the  pier  arches.  The  western  tower  is 

8  The  very  remarkable  architectural  works  of  this  prelate  will  be 
fully  considered  in  our  forthcoming  “  History  of  St.  David’s.” 

9  Essay  on  Window  Tracery,  p.  278,  where  the  window  is  en¬ 
graved. 
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a  not  very  remarkable  Perpendicular  structure,  with 
square-headed  belfry  windows  and  an  octagonal  turret. 
The  west  window  is  a  not  first-rate  example  of  one  of 
those  beautiful  forms  of  tracery1  which  the  South  Welsh 
churches  have  derived  from  those  of  Bristol  and  Somerset. 
This  steeple  is  in  fact  but  commonplace;  an  inferior 
example,  though  of  a  higher  class,  it  quite  lacks  the 
peculiar  charm  of  the  “  wild  and  wondrous  ”  structures 
in  its  vicinity. 

The  other  church  is  Hodgeston,  which  may  be  almost 
considered  as  a  miniature  of  Monkton :  here  a  small  local 
church,  consisting  simply  of  a  nave  and  western  tower, 
has  attached  to  it  a  Decorated  chancel  of  great  beauty, 
but  in  a  condition  which  perhaps  detracts  even  more  from 
its  architectural  effect  than  the  totally  ruined  state  of 
Monkton.  I  may  however  mention  that  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion  which  I  had  this  morning  with  the  Rector  of  the 
parish,  he  expressed  his  most  anxious  wish  to  see  it  put 
into  a  more  seemly,  I  may  add,  a  safer,  condition,  and, 
furthermore,  the  great  pleasure  he  would  have,  if  the 
work  could  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Now  it  would  certainly  be  no  slight  matter  if  we 
could  leave  behind  us,  as  a  memorial  of  our  visit  to 
Tenby,  so  substantial  a  proof  of  our  love  and  reverence 
for  antiquity  as  the  commencement  of  this  very  desirable 
restoration.  At  the  visit  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
to  Romsey  Abbey  during  the  Winchester  Meeting  in 
1845,  a  considerable  sum  was  collected  towards  the 
works  then  in  progress  in  that  magnificent  church ; 
again,  at  the  visit  of  the  same  body  to  Dorchester  last 
year,  I  was  myself  the  means  of  gathering  a  smaller 
contribution  towards  the  restoration  in  which,  of  all 
others,  I  am  most  personally  interested.  It  would  be  a 
great  thing  if  we  could,  in  like  manner  give  a  start  to 
the  restoration  of  Hodgeston  Church.2  The  completion 

1  Essay  on  Window  Tracery,  p.  229. 

2  I  believe  I  may  say  that  this  has  been  done ;  a  subscription  has 
been  set  on  foot  for  the  restoration,  which  may  be  fairly  called  a 
result  of  the  Tenby  Meeting. 
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of  all  that  is  desirable  would  necessarily  be  a  work  of 
time ;  the  state  of  the  roof  renders  the  immediate  reno¬ 
vation  of  that  portion  absolutely  imperative ;  after  this 
would  come  the  opening  of  the  blocked  windows,  and 
the  general  restoration  of  the  whole. 

The  chancel  at  Hodgeston  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
beautiful  canopied  sedilia  and  double  piscina.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  both  here  and  at  Monkton  the  sedilia 
are  placed  at  an  unusual  distance  from  the  east  wall ;  at 
Hodgeston  a  window  intervenes  between  them  and  the 
sedilia.  These  portions  present  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  peculiar  style  of  Bishop  Gower ;  but  some  differences 
may  be  detected  especially  in  the  profuse  use  of  the 
ball-flower.  This  ornament  does  not  occur  in  his  best 
ascertained  works,  his  favourite  enrichment  being  the 
open  flower  with  four  leaves.  This  chancel  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  designed  for  vaulting  of  any  kind ;  a 
rich  cornice  of  stone,  in  which  the  ball-flower  again 
occurs,  runs  along  the  walls,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  the  most  appropriate  roof  would  be  a  timber  one  of 
the  cradle  form  common  in  many  parts  of  the  west  of 
England  and  South  Wales ;  this  kind  of  roof  has  the 
great  advantage  that  it  may  be  made  at  first  perfectly 
plain,  and  afterwards  admit  of  any  amount  of  superadded 
ornament. 

Tenby  Church. — There  is  only  one  ecclesiastical  build¬ 
ing  of  any  size  which  I  have  not  yet  noticed,  but  that  is 
the  largest  in  the  county  after  the  Cathedral,  being  no 
other  than  the  parish  church  of  the  town  in  which  we  are 
assembled.  I  am  not  sure  that  Tenby  Church  might  not 
deserve  to  become  the  subject  of  a  monograph,  both  on 
account  of  its  architectural  features,  and  by  reason  of  its 
rich  store  of  monumental  antiquities,  intimately  con¬ 
nected,  as  I  believe  they  are,  with  the  history  of  the  town. 
But,  as  it  throws  but  little  light  on  the  peculiar  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  district,  I  shall  not  make  it  here  the  subject 
of  more  than  a  slight  sketch.  Except  the  steeple,  a 
Pembrokeshire  tower  with  a  Decorated  spire  added,  it 
may  be  rather  considered  as  a  poor  Somersetshire  church, 
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having  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  local  style  the  use  of 
distinct  gables  to  the  aisles,  which  is  not  a  Somersets] lire 
notion,  but  which  is  here  rendered  necessary  by  their 
great  width.  They  produce  a  good  picturesque  effect, 
and  help  to  relieve  the  flatness  of  so  large  a  church  with¬ 
out  buttresses.  There  is  a  great  stock  of  singularities  in 
the  building.  The  west  doorway  is  remarkable  for  the 
flatness  of  its  mouldings,  and  the  use  of  the  six-centred 
arch,  as  in  St.  David’s  Palace  and  Canons  Ashby  Church, 
Northamptonshire.3  The  south  porch  has  openings,  east, 
west,  and  south,  approximating  to  the  open  porches 
(under  towers)  at  Newnham,  Northamptonshire,  and 
Brading,  Isle  of  Wight.  On  the  north  side  we  may 
remark  the  inclination  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  north 
choir  aisle,  which  makes  a  most  perceptible  angle  with  that 
of  the  nave.  I  am  afraid  however  that  we  cannot  attri¬ 
bute  to  it  any  symbolical  meaning,  but  must  rather  look 
for  its  origin  in  so  vulgar  and  utilitarian  a  cause  as  the 
direction  of  the  street.  As  it  is  only  the  outer  wall 
which  thus  inclines,  the  direction  of  the  arcades  not 
being  affected,  it  has  a  most  curious  effect  upon  the  cradle 
roof,  making  its  arches  pointed  at  the  east  end,  and  broad 
segmental  at  the  west.  The  arcades  exhibit  several 
respectable  specimens  of  Perpendicular,  chiefly  of  second- 
rate  Somersetshire  character,  with  a  remarkable  variety 
of  detail  in  the  different  parts  of  the  building.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  choir  the  arches  are  four-centred,  a  form 
always  unpleasant  in  the  main  arcades  of  a  church ;  and 
in  no  part  do  they  present  that  great  loftiness  of  pier 
which  is  conspicuous  in  the  best  examples  in  Somerset¬ 
shire.4  The  choir  roof  is  a  grand  specimen  of  the  cradle 
form,  though  the  huge  figures  from  which  it  springs 
impart  a  certain  effect  of  heaviness.  The  general  effect 
of  this  part  of  the  church  is  most  striking,  owing  to  the 
magnificent  flight  of  steps  up  to  the  altar.  It  certainly 

3  History  of  Architecture,  p.  379.  Essay  on  Window  Tracery,  p. 
178. 

4  The  low  pier  and  flat  arch  is  however  common  enough  in 
Somerset,  though  not  often  occurring  in  the  best  examples. 
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surpasses  any  thing  I  have  seen  on  the  same  scale,  except 
that  at  Wimborne  Minster,  where  the  effect  is  still 
grander,  owing  to  the  ascent  being  divided,  one  flight 
of  steps  leading  from  the  nave  into  the  choir,  and 
a  second  in  the  choir  itself  leading  up  to  the  altar.  But 
there  the  arrangement  is  closely  connected  with  the 
peculiar  ceremonial  of  that  remarkable  church.5  Tenby 
Church  contains  several  good  Perpendicular  windows, 
especially  two  very  fine  ones  in  the  west  front.  One 
seems  to  be  a  modern  reconstruction,  but  must  fairly 
represent  the  original.  They  are  examples  of  that  most 
beautiful  form  of  Perpendicular,  where  the  Alternate  and 
Supermullioned  varieties6  are  combined ;  this  again  is  a 
Somersetshire  form,  though  also  found  in  the  South 
Welsh  imitations,  as  very  conspicuously  in  the  choir  of 
Cardigan  Church. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  though  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  existing  church  of  Tenby  is  of  a  late  age, 
yet  its  great  superiority  in  size  to  all  others  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  appears  to  date  from  a  much  earlier  period. 
An  examination  of  the  plinths  of  the  pillars,  where 
vestiges  of  earlier  buildings  so  often  lurk,7  convinced  me 
that  a  Norman  or  Early  English  building  of  no  less  con¬ 
spicuous  size,  occupied  the  same  site.  It  had  certainly 
aisles,  and  probably  transepts ;  its  length  could  have  been 
little,  if  any,  less  than  that  of  the  present  fabric,  though 
across  the  aisles  it  was  doubtless  very  much  narrower. 

Military  and  Domestic  Buildings. — From  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  antiquities  of  the  district  we  will  now  turn  to 
the  military  and  domestic  buildings  of  which  it  presents 
so  magnificent  a  series,  containing  more  and  finer  struc¬ 
tures  than  any  space  of  the  same  extent  in  Britain.  I 
have  not  been  through  the  whole  island  to  examine,  but 
I  should  very  much  doubt,  unless  it  were  in  the  days 


5  See  Petit’s  Church  Architecture,  ii.  117. 

6  Essay  on  Window  Tracery,  pp.  191  et  seqq.;  also  p.  281,  where 
another  window  from  Tenby  is  engraved. 

7  As  very  remarkably  at  Irthlingborough.  See  Northamptonshire 
Churches,  p.  123. 
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when  ancient  London  was  thronged  with  the  palaces  of 
lords  and  prelates,  whether  three  such  such  structures 
could  be  anywhere  found  so  near  together,  as  Pembroke 
and  Carew  Castles  and  the  Palace  at  Lamphey.  I  shall 
of  course  only  treat  of  them  in  the  same  desultory  and 
superficial  way  as  I  have  done  with  similar  structures  on 
similar  occasions,  pointing  out  what  is  most  remarkable 
in  their  general  effect  and  in  their  strictly  architectural 
deteil.  But  the  three  buildings  I  have  mentioned,  if  no 
others,  fully  deserve  to  be  measured,  illustrated,  and  tech¬ 
nically  described  with  the  same  minute  attention  as  Caer¬ 
philly  and  Kidwelly.  It  will  be  enough  for  me  if  I  can  call 
attention  to  those  more  general  points  with  which  alone 
I  am  at  all  qualified  to  deal,  and  moreover,  if  I  can  do 
anything  to  dispel  a  few  of  what  I  must  look  upon  as 
popular  misconceptions.  For  it  certainly  has  been  my 
lot  in  examining  these  buildings  to  differ  widely  from  the 
received  belief  as  to  the  age  and  use  of  many  portions 
of  them.  I  am  however  well  pleased  to  state  that  Mr. 
Babington,  in  whose  company  I  explored  many  of  them, 
concurred,  I  believe  invariably,  in  my  views ;  and  if  it 
should  so  chance  that  the  local  cicerones  henceforth  hold 
me  up  before  future  visitors  to  the  same  scorn  which 
those  of  Caernarvon  are  said  to  display  towards  “  a  man 
called  Hartshorne,”  I  can  only  say  that  in  such  good 
company  I  shall  “  like  to  be  despised.” 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  a  very  considerable 
affinity  may  be  traced  between  the  greater  and  smaller 
secular  buildings  and  the  churches.  They  all  bear  the 
impress  of  really  local  genius,  though,  of  course,  the 
smaller  the  structure,  the  more  thoroughly  local  it  is,  as 
we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  the  churches. 
Remains  of  domestic  architecture  on  a  small  scale  are 
very  common  ;  we  often  see  doorways  retaining  the  same 
rough  pointed  arches  as  are  usual  in  some  other  parts  of 
South  Wales ;  but  there  are  two  peculiarities  which  seem 
nearly  distinctive  of  Pembrokeshire.  One  is  the  very 
characteristic  round  chimney,  the  other  is  the  frequent 
use  of  vaulting.  The  latter  at  once  connects  the  domestic 
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with  the  ecclesiastical  architecture,  which  also  resemble 
each  other  in  a  sort  of  general  picturesque  character  which 
is  much  easier  to  recognize  than  to  define.  The  churches, 
the  houses,  and  even  the  castles,  seem  made  for  one  an¬ 
other,  and  often  group  admirably  together.  The  chim¬ 
neys  are  of  course  much  more  important  features  in  the 
small  houses  than  in  the  castles  and  palaces;  but  they  are 
by  no  means  excluded  from  the  latter ;  in  the  internal 
view  of  Manorbeer  Castle  they  are  very  numerous  and 
striking;  indeed  that  castle  most  remarkably  displays 
its  relationship  to  the  smaller  domestic  remains  of  the 
district. 

Vaults. — The  vaults  are  a  very  interesting  study,  as 
so  strikingly  showing  the  connexion  between  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  and  the  secular  architecture  of  the  district,  and 
the  strong  localism  of  both.  There  is  however  this 
difference  to  be  observed  that,  while  those  in  the  churches 
are  pointed,  those  in  the  castles  and  houses  are  usually 
round,  or,  sometimes,  when  the  span  is  very  great,  as  in 
the  crypt  under  the  College  Chapel  at  St.  David’s,  ellip¬ 
tical.  The  cause  of  this  difference  doubtless  is  that,  as 
they,  for  the  most  part,  form  crypts  with  another 
building  over  them,  a  high  pitch  would  have  interfered 
with  the  requirements  of  the  whole  structure.  They  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  large  and  splendid  edifices,  as 
they  may  be  seen  on  a  very  humble  scale  in  a  house  be¬ 
tween  Penally  and  Manorbeer,  and  in  the  building  which 
has  lately  been  so  barbarously  destroyed  at  St.  David’s.8 
This  last  mentioned  city  affords  an  excellent  series,  as 
crypts  of  this  kind  forming  extensive  ranges  are  found 
under  both  the  Palace  and  the  College — the  Cathedral 
forms  an  unfortunate  exception.  In  those  of  the  Palace 
are  some  remarkable  seams  not  easily  to  be  accounted 
for,  looking  as  if  ribs  had  been  knocked  away,  which 
however  cannot  have  been  the  case.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  Carew  Castle  this  process  has  clearly  taken  place,  as 
some  portions  of  the  ribs  still  remain ;  and  an  extremely 


8  See  Archasologia  Cambrensis,  1851,  p.  169. 
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fine  example  of  a  ribbed  barrel-vault  still  remains  in 
excellent  preservation  in  the  crypts  of  the  ancient  castle 
at  Stackpole,  the  only  portion  now  existing,  and  which 
at  present  form  the  cellars  of  Earl  Cawdor’s  mansion ;  a 
purpose  for  which,  according  to  modern  notions,  they  are 
far  better  adapted  than  to  be  employed  as  human  habi¬ 
tations,  which  was  clearly  the  case  with  some  of  those  at 
St.  David’s.  The  ribs  remind  one  somewhat  of  the 
transept  at  Manorbeer,  but  they  are  not  set  nearly  so 
close  together.  Like  so  many  other  local  peculiarities, 
this  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  any  particular  style  or 
epoch ;  those  to  which  the  characters  of  contemporary 
portions  or  other  circumstances  allow  us  to  fix  a  date 
appear  to  range  from  Romanesque  to  Perpendicular. 

Among  the  castles  within  the  district  we  are  at 
present  examining,  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  vast  pile 
at  Pembroke  claims  beyond  all  comparison  the  first 
place,  and  the  second  we  may  with  equal  confidence 
assign  to  Carew.  Of  these  two  I  shall  speak  somewhat 
more  at  length.  Manorbeer  is  exceedingly  striking  from 
its  position  and  grouping,  and  its  gateway  with  massive 
flanking  towers  is  very  grand,  but,  as  a  whole,  its  archi¬ 
tecture  is  of  a  very  inferior  character  to  either  of  the 
other  two.  It  is  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Giraldus,  but 
I  need  hardly  say  that  no  part  of  the  structure  now  exist¬ 
ing  is  so  old  as  his  time.  Llawhaden,  the  Caput  Baronice 
of  the  Bishoprick  of  St.  David’s,  has  been  a  magnificent 
structure,  and  well  deserves  a  thorough  examination  and 
description  ;  but  it  is  in  a  state  infinitely  less  perfect,  and 
having  only  paid  a  single  rather  hurried  visit  to  it,  I  am 
less  intimately  acquainted  with  it  than  with  Pembroke 
and  Carew,  which  I  have  had  better  opportunities  of 
studying  in  detail.  The  most  remarkable  feature  is  the 
gateway,  placed  between  two  round  flanking  towers  with 
spur  buttresses ;  the  actual  gate  has  been  double,  one 
arch  over  another,  but  the  lower  one  has  been  broken 
down,  not  unfortunately  for  the  general  effect,  as  there  is 
something  very  striking  in  the  bold  round  arch  thrown 
across  at  so  great  a  height.  It  slightly  calls  to  mind 
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the  wonderful  effect  of  the  lantern  arch  remaining  at  the 
(present)  east  end  of  Malmsbury  Abbey.  In  the  round 
towers,  as  at  Chepstow,  we  may  remark  how  inappro¬ 
priate  the  square-headed  windows  are  rendered  by  the 
curve  of  the  wall.  There  are  some  large  octagonal 
towers  in  this  castle,  a  feature  not  common  in  its  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  a  range  of  long  trefoil-headed  lancets — I  must 
confess  that  I  forget  whether  the  building  they  light  is 
the  hall  or  the  chapel — calls  to  mind  a  similar  one  in 
the  fragment  still  existing  of  the  castle  at  Brecon.  At 
Upton  Castle  there  remains  a  gateway  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  that  at  Llawhaden  on  a  smaller  scale;  though  far 
more  injured  in  detail,  owing  to  the  castle  being  still 
inhabited,  it  retains  the  double  arch,  and  so  may  help  to 
suggest  the  original  appearance  of  its  more  stately  fellow. 
As  an  example  of  military  architecture — for  so  we  may 
fairly  call  it — on  the  smallest  scale,  I  may  refer  to  the 
massive  tower  which  forms  the  ancient  rectory  house  at 
Nangle.  With  this  we  may  class  the  building,  whether 
a  separate  dwelling,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
conventual  establishment,  which  crowns  the  ascent  lead¬ 
ing  from  Pembroke  to  Monkton  Priory.  These  two,  as 
quite  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper,  I  simply 
mention  as  objects  worthy  the  attention  of  the  military 
antiquary.  The  tower  remaining  at  Pater  comes  a  little 
more  within  my  beat,  as  having  more  of  picturesque 
outline,  and  possessing  moreover  a  vault,  not  of  the  com¬ 
mon  form,  but  groined  with  heavy  ribs,  as  in  the  small 
chapels  in  Gumfreston  and  Cheriton  Churches.  There 
has  been  some  controversy  as  to  the  destination  of  this 
building,  but  it  is  decidedly  not  ecclesiastical ;  it  may 
be  unhesitatingly  referred  to  that  ambiguous  class,  half 
military,  half  domestic,  to  which  so  many  mediaeval 
dwellings  belong. 

Pembroke  Castle. — This  magnificent  fortress  may 
fairly  take  its  place  among  the  noblest  military  structures 
in  the  kingdom,  and  its  historic  interest,  as  the  seat  of 
the  famous  earldom  to  which  it  gave  its  name,  is  fully 
in  keeping  with  its  architectural  merit.  The  grouping 
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of  the  whole,  when  seen  at  high  tide  from  the  bridge  or 
from  the  high  ground  on  the  opposite  side,  is  inexpres¬ 
sibly  grand;  the  natural  position,  the  rock  washed  by  the 
winding  inlets  of  the  haven,  the  castle  itself  growing  out 
of  the  rock  so  that  it  is  hard  to  define  the  exact  bounda¬ 
ries  of  art  and  nature ;  the  windows  of  the  hall  and  the 
entrance  to  the  cavern  below,  uniting  to  produce  the 
appearance  of  an  enormous  water-gate,  and  the  vast 
round  tower  forming  the  crown  of  the  whole,  combine  to 
make  a  most  indelible  impression  on  the  mind,  and  at 
once  suggest  a  comparison,  invidious  enough  in  an 
sesthetical  view,  with  the  works  of  modern  defensive 
art  at  Pater.  The  old  walls  might  indeed  form  a 
poor  bulwark  against  a  heavy  cannonade,  but  the  anti¬ 
quary  may  at  least  console  himself  with  the  thought 
that  the  novel  structure  will  never  present  the  same 
venerable  and  picturesque  appearance  to  the  enquirer  of 
six  centuries  hence.  But  the  Castle,  though  the  chief 
portion,  does  not  constitute  the  whole  of  this  wonderful 
group  ;  we  must  take  in  the  remains  of  the  Priory  on  the 
opposite  hill,  the  long,  dark,  dreary  nave  contrasting 
with  the  gaping  arches  of  the  eastern  windows ;  on  the 
other  side  is  the  massive  tower  of  St.  Mary’s  and  the 
roofs  of  the  church  itself,  with  various  fragments  of  walls 
and  buildings  forming  an  effective  foreground,  while  the 
extreme  distance  is  marked  by  St.  Daniel’s  Church  with 
its  spire,  which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object  on  the 
ridge.  Certainly  no  finer  prospect  of  its  kind  can  be 
imagined,  every  object  is  in  keeping  with  everything 
else ;  an  elaborate  cathedral,  with  pinnacles,  and  turrets, 
and  lantern,  would  be  felt  as  far  less  in  character  with 
the  scene,  than  the  strange  half  ruined  abbey  which 
divides  the  attention  with  the  vast  relic  of  feudal  splen¬ 
dour  which  its  vicinity  may  have  been  held  to  bless  and 
sanctify. 

The  immediate  approach  from  the  town,  owing,  in 
part,  to  more  recent  mutilations,  is  perhaps  hardly  worthy 
of  the  general  majesty  of  the  structure;  consequently 
the  most  effective  view  of  the  great  gateway  is  to  be 
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had  from  the  interior.  Its  technical  description  I  must 
leave  to  Mr.  Clark  or  Mr.  Hartshorne,  one  of  whom 
may,  I  trust,  some  day  undertake  a  minute  examination 
of  all  these  castles ;  I  can  do  little  more  than  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  grandeur  of  its  general  effect  and  the  dignity 
produced  by  its  unusual  height  and  the  comparative 
slenderness  of  its  round  flanking  towers.  Crossing  a 
large  court,  we  come  to  the  next  important  portion  of 
the  building,  in  which,  as  being  more  strictly  a  work 
of  architecture,  I  may  call  myself  more  at  home.  This 
is  the  great  hall,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  that  deve¬ 
loped  form  of  Early  English,  which,  possibly  only  from 
the  association  of  this  and  some  other  fine  examples, 
always  seems  to  me  to  appear  to  peculiar  advantage  in 
structures  of  this  kind.  It  provokes  a  comparison  with 
Chepstow,  the  present  form  of  which  is  of  the  same  style, 
but  it  is  considerably  smaller,  and  differs  in  being  a 
complete  structure  of  its  own  date,  while  Chepstow  is  so 
remarkable  a  recasting  of  a  Romanesque  building.  The 
windows  are  of  the  same  incipient  Geometrical  character, 
but  differ  in  their  details ;  those  at  Chepstow  having  only 
a  quatrefoil  pierced  in  the  head,  while  at  Pembroke  there 
is  a  sexfoiled  circle,  the  rear  arches  also  are  more  pointed 
than  at  Chepstow ;  their  mouldings  have  remarkably 
little  depth  or  projection.  These  windows  probably 
come  from  the  same  hand  as  those  in  the  Priory  Church, 
of  which  they  are  a  more  elaborate  variety.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  wonderful  effect  of  these  windows 
from  without.  Rising  sheer  as  does  the  combined  mass 
of  castle  and  rock,  they  seem  placed  at  such  an  enormous 
height,  and  the  apparent  length  of  the  building  is  so 
completely  annihilated  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  size 
and  stateliness  of  the  apartment  of  which  they  are  the 
chief  ornament.  Beneath,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  is 
the  “Wogan,”  that  “enormous  tavern,”  as  it  is  called 
by  a  happy  misprint  in  Mr.  Cliffe’s  book.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  it  seems  a  fitter  carousing  place  for  brigands 
or  for  Nereids ;  at  present  it  is  the  chosen  shrine  of 
whatever  deities  may  be  conceived  to  preside  over  aicoroc 
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ical  /36p/3opoe,  so  that  it  is  only  a  very  zealous  inquirer  who 
will  make  too  close  an  examination  of  the  strange  effect 
produced  by  the  wall  being  brought  down  in  front  of  the 
natural  vault  of  the  cave. 

To  return  to  the  upper  world,  which  in  times  past 
seems  to  have  been  accessible  by  a  staircase  now  blocked 
up,  I  ought  to  mention  that  this  hall,  like  that  at  Chep¬ 
stow,  is  commonly  shown  as  the  chapel,  but  no  one  who 
has  che  least  experience  of  the  difference  between  ecclesi¬ 
astical  and  domestic  architecture  can  doubt  for  a  moment 
of  its  belonging  to  the  latter  class.  But  I  may  remark 
that  in  this,  as  in  several  other  castles,  there  is  no 
building  at  once  proclaiming  its  sacred  character,  as  at 
Kidwelly  and  Oystermouth  ;  the  chapel  has  to  be  looked 
for,  and  sometimes  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find.  This  is 
pre-eminently  the  case  at  Manorbeer,  and  I  remarked  in 
a  former  paper  that  it  was  so  at  Chepstow,  but  at 
Pembroke  I  imagine  the  pheenomenon  is  rather  owing  to 
subsequent  mutilations  than  to  anything  in  the  original 
architecture.  Mr.  Basil  Jones  was  of  opinion  that  the 
chamber  opposite  the  hall,  which  is  commonly  shown  as 
the  birth  place  of  Henry  VII.  is  really  the  chapel,  there 
being  in  it  a  recess  in  the  wall  which  certainly  might  pass 
for  a  piscina.  But  on  the  last  examination  of  the  castle, 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  in  company  with 
Mr.  Babington,  we  both  of  us  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  chapel  was  to  be  recognized  in  a  mutilated 
building  lying  between  the  hall  and  the  round  tower,  at 
right  angles  to  the  former.  Unfortunately  the  most 
certain  means  of  evidence  is  lost,  what  would  be  the  altar 
end — east  it  is  not,  nor  do  either  of  the  other  buildings 
conform  to  the  laws  of  orientation — having  been  completely 
destroyed.  But  it  has  evidently  been  a  large  distinct  build- 
ing,  with  a  separate  high  gable,  and  with  no  signs  of  the 
defensive  preparations  which  mark  the  parapet  of  the 
hall;  the  remains  of  its  windows  also  quite  attest  its 
ecclesiastical  character;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  a 
piece  of  information  which  I  received — I  have  ungrate¬ 
fully  forgotten  from  whom — that  within  the  memory  of 
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man  boys  were  warned  not  to  play  within  its  bounds,  as 
being  consecrated  ground.  A  most  unusual  degree  of 
reverence  this  for  fallen  greatness,  and  which  one  would 
think,  might  require  to  be  secured  by  sanctions  no  less 
formidable  than  those  which  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath  at  Llanfair-iscoed.9  The  chapel,  if  such  it  was, 
must  have  been  of  a  size  and  distinctness  certainly  not 
very  usual  in  military  edifices,  but  which  we  might  fairly 
look  for  in  a  structure  like  the  present,  which,  as  the 
head  of  a  provincial  government,  might  claim  to  unite 
the  character  of  the  palace  and  the  castle,  and  where  it 
is  clear,  from  the  vast  extent  of  unoccupied  ground 
within  its  walls,  that  economy  of  space  was  an  object 
of  much  less  importance  than  in  many  of  the  smaller 
fortresses. 

The  noble  round  tower  is  the  remaining  architectural 
object  in  Pembroke  Castle.  This  is  a  stately  pile  remark¬ 
ably  combining  elevation  and  massiveness,  so  that  its 
effect  is  one  of  vast  general  bulk.  It  stands  at  the  point 
farthest  from  the  gateway,  near  the  conventional  west  end 
of  what  we  have  supposed  to  be  the  chapel.  The  internal 
effect,  now  that  its  numerous  floors  are  removed,  so  that 
we  can  look  uninterruptedly  from  the  bottom  to  the 
domical  vault  of  the  upper  story  (which  happily  remains 
perfect)  is  striking,  and  indeed  awful,  in  no  slight  degree. 
It  is  another  conspicuous  instance  of  the  majesty  often 
accruing  to  dismantled  buildings  which  they  could  never 
have  possessed  when  in  a  perfect  state.  The  chief  archi¬ 
tectural  features  of  the  tower  are  two  remarkable  couplets 
of  windows.  One  consists  of  two  pointed  lights  under 
an  obtuse  arch,  the  other  of  two  round  ones  under  one 
much  more  acute  ;  the  former  has  tooth  moulding  round 
the  inner  jamb.  In  neither  is  the  head  pierced,  but  a 
small  human  head  is  inserted  in  each. 

Carew  Castle. — The  second  among  the  castellated 
buildings  of  the  district  is  certainly  that  of  Carew.  I 
am  however  much  less  familiarly  acquainted  with  it  than 

9  See  Archaeologia  Cambrensis,  1851,  p.  102. 
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with  Pembroke ;  my  visits  to  it  having  been  at  once  less 
frequent  and  more  hurried.  Still  it  is  a  structure  which 
has  so  many  claims  on  our  attention  that  I  cannot 
forbear  making  a  few  general  remarks  on  its  more  im¬ 
portant  features.  It  is  much  smaller  than  Pembroke ; 
in  one  sense  it  is  much  more  of  a  whole,  in  another  much 
less  so.  From  its  great  inferiority  in  point  of  size  the 
portions  are  more  united  together  into  one  mass,  and  do 
not  stand  out  as  distinct  architectural  objects  like  the 
hall  and  round  tower  at  Pembroke.  On  the  other 
hand,  Pembroke  is  pretty  much  the  work  of  one  period, 
and  contains  no  striking  architectural  contrasts;  while 
Carew  presents  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  latter. 
Part  of  the  fabric  presents  the  genuine  type  of  the  me¬ 
diaeval  fortress,  which  seldom  appears  in  greater  dignity 
than  in  the  western  front  of  this  castle,  flanked  as  it  is 
by  two  massive  round  towers  with  immense  spur  but¬ 
tresses,  recalling  some  of  the  best  parts  of  Chepstow. 
But  turn  round  the  corner  to  the  north,  and  the  feudal 
age  with  its  defensive  architecture  has  quite  vanished ; 
here  we  have  the  facade  of  a  splendid  mansion  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  with  the  accustomed  ranges  of  large 
windows,  and  two  large  semicircular  oriels  running  up 
the  whole  height.  There  is  however  something  un¬ 
pleasant  in  the  juxta-position,  though  such  a  feeling  is 
certainly  ungrateful,  the  architectural  change  betoken¬ 
ing  nothing  less  than  a  change  from  barbarism  to 
civilization.  Still  the  later  portion  jars  upon  the 
aesthetic  effect  of  the  earlier  and  has  not  full  justice 
done  to  itself;  for  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  the  general  design  of  the  castle,  by 
finishing  the  whole  with  a  continuous  parapet,  instead 
of  that  varied  grouping  of  numerous  gables  to  which 
the  best  houses  of  this  date  owe  their  chief  charm.  I 
did  not  quite  like  the  circular  terminations  given  to  this 
front  at  each  end.  The  way  in  which  they  have  been 
built  up  against  the  original  round  towers  has  a  singular 
effect. 

There  is  something  not  altogether  satisfactory  in  the 
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ruined  state  of  this  particular  portion  of  the  castle.1  In 
the  pure  medieeval  structure,  the  mere  relic  of  the  past, 
the  witness  of  a  state  of  things  which  is  gone  for  ever, 
the  presence  of  a  modern  inhabitant,  above  all,  the  work 
of  a  modern  restorer,  is  felt  as  something  little  short  of 
sacrilege.  But  here  the  building  is  so  recent,  and  speaks 
of  an  age  so  little  removed  from  our  own,  that  its  deso¬ 
lation  is  painful ;  we  do  not  people  it  in  imagination 
with  beings  of  an  utterly  different  age,  belonging  to 
another  state  of  society,  but  with  men  and  women  like 
ourselves,  speaking  our  own  tongue,  sharing  our  own 
pursuits,  with  manners  and  tone  of  thought  compara¬ 
tively  little  removed  from  those  of  our  own  day.  The 
walls  of  these  splendid  apartments  cry  for  the  wainscot  or 
the  \  ipestry,  for  the  gorgeous  furniture  and  the  courtly 
inhabitants,  with  which  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of 
imagination  again  to  people  them.  We  may  add  that 
their  style  of  architecture  is  one  which  does  not,  like 
some  others,  appear  with  improved  effect  in  a  ruined 
state ;  the  large  windows,  especially,  in  their  imperfect 
state  suggest  the  notion  of  culpable  neglect  rather  than 
of  legitimate  ruin. 

Intermediate  in  date  and  character  between  the  parts 
of  the  building  which  afford  so  striking  a  contrast  is 
the  inner  face  of  the  west  side,  which  was  recast  by  the 
famous  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas  in  a  rich  form  of  late  Per¬ 
pendicular,  forming  a  transition  between  the  purely 
military  and  the  purely  domestic  portions  of  the  edifice. 
Here  is  the  great  hall,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  lofty 
porch  which  forms  its  entrance.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
castle,  the  most  remarkable  portion  is  the  chapel.2  This 

1  When  I  wrote  this,  I  did  not  foresee  that,  before  my  remarks 
appeared  in  a  printed  form,  repairs  would  be  actually  executed  in 
this  castle,  as  I  learn  from  the  last  number  of  the  Archceologia.  The 
considerations  in  the  text  may  perhaps  render  such  a  course  some¬ 
what  less  objectionable  than  in  the  case  of  other  ruined  buildings ; 
still  I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  matter  for  regret. 

2  Some  doubt  has  been  raised  as  to  the  destination  of  this  apart¬ 
ment,  but  there  seems  in  this  case  no  good  ground  to  question  the 
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stands  like  that  at  Kidwelly  in  the  upper  part  of  an 
apsidal  tower,  but  it  is  by  no  means  treated  with  the 
same  skill  which  so  conspicuously  distinguished  the 
architect  of  that  admirable  structure.  The  vaulting  is 
awkwardly  treated,  being  adapted  for  a  flat  end  rather 
than  for  an  apse.  There  is  a  fire-place  in  the  chapel,  and 
to  the  north  is  an  apartment  apparently  forming  a  sacristy 
and  residence  for  the  chaplain. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  though  not  forming  part 
of  my  own  subject,  that  near  the  entrance  to  the  castle 
stands  the  celebrated  cross. 

Lamphey  Palace. — This  building,  anciently  one  of 
the  principal  residences  of  the  Bishops  of  St.  David’s,  is 
a  no  less  valuable  example  of  domestic  architecture  than 
Pembroke  is  of  military,  and  I  cannot  but  express  my 
unfeigned  astonishment  that  not  the  slightest  allusion 
should  be  made  to  it  in  Mr.  Hudson  Turner’s  late 
excellent  work  on  the  subject,  in  which  most  of  the 
contemporary  examples  are  enumerated.  I  can  only 
attribute  it  to  the  general  ignorance  of  the  architectural 
treasures  of  South  Wales  which  is  so  prevalent  among 
English  antiquaries.  This  palace  is  exceedingly  striking 
in  itself,  and  the  more  so  when  compared  with  its  neigh¬ 
bour  at  Pembroke,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  with 
the  other  episcopal  residence  at  Llawhaden.  There  is 
no  mistaking  the  difference  between  the  castle  and  the 
palace,  between  the  abode  of  war  and  the  abode 
of  peace.  I  have  heard  it  observed  of  the  three  chief 
episcopal  abodes  in  this  diocese  that  “  at  Llawhaden  the 
prelate  appeared  as  Baron,  at  St.  David’s  as  Bishop,  but 
at  Lamphey  as  a  respectable  country  gentleman  with  an 
ecclesiastical  turn.”  Certainly  we  are  no  longer  here  in 
the  residence  of  a  baron ;  there  is  not  the  slightest 
tendency  exhibited  on  the  owner’s  part  to  harm  any 
body  else,  and  provisions  against  being  harmed  himself, 
though  not  entirely  neglected,  form  but  a  very  secondary 

tradition  which  calls  it  the  chapel.  See  Archaeolosria  Cambrensis, 
October,  1851,  p.  322. 
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portion  of  the  design.  And,  perhaps  from  the  building 
standing  alone,  without  any  of  the  associations  excited  at 
St.  David’s  by  the  cathedral  and  other  adjacent  buildings, 
there  docs  not  seem  that  purely  episcopal  character  about 
Lamphey  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  hearth  and  home 
of  the  see.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  comparatively 
defenceless  state  of  its  right  reverend  inhabitants  did 
not  expose  them  to  any  forays  from  their  more  pugna¬ 
cious  neighbours  of  Pembroke  and  Carew,  but  that  they 
always  found  sufficient  moral  bulwarks  in  “  the  sancti¬ 
mony  of  that  place  and  their  scholastical  lives.”3 

The  palace  has  generally  been  attributed  to  Bishop 
Gower  on  the  strength  of  a  tradition  confirmed  by,  or 
possibly  grounded  on,  a  passage  of  Leland.  But,  after 
an  attentive  examination  of  the  building  in  company  with 
Mr.  Babington,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
important  portion  of  the  fabric  could  be  attributed  to 
him ;  there  was  nothing  that  spoke  of  his  age,  far  less  of 
his  own  most  marked  and  peculiar  style.  Instead  of  the 
characteristic  Decorated  work  of  St.  David’s,  we  found  an 
Early  English  building  with  alterations  and  additions  in 
late  Perpendicular.  The  belief  that  it  was  Gower’s  work 
is  probably  grounded  on  the  fact  that  a  parapet  bearing 
a  slight  resemblance  to  those  erected  by  him  at  Swansea 
and  St.  David’s  runs  round  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  building.  This  is  the  only  portion  which  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  attributed  to  that  great  prelate,  but  I  think  no 
one  who  compares  the  rude  and  coarse  work  at  Lamphey 
with  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  other  two  examples  will 
come  even  to  that  conclusion;4  the  shafts  and  all  the  orna¬ 
mental  details  are  wanting,  and  the  arches  are  rudely 
and  carelessly  turned,  many  of  them  being  nearly  semi¬ 
circular. 

The  design  of  the  palace  is  very  irregular ;  it  does  not 

3  See  the  account  of  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas’  tournament  at  Carew, 
quoted  in  Fenton’s  Pembrokeshire. 

4  It  seems  however  that  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Basil  Jones 
is  inclined  so  to  do;  for  his  remarks,  and  some  others  by  Mr. 
Moggridge,  see  Archaeologia  Cambrensis  for  October,  1851,  p.  324. 
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form  any  marked  quadrangle,  but  consists  of  two  prin¬ 
cipal  masses  of  building  lying  a  little  detached  from  each 
other  from  east  to  west,  together  with  some  smaller 
outlying  portions.  The  eastern  mass,  which  apparently 
contained  the  principal  domestic  apartments,  has  the 
arched  parapet  round  the  greater  portion  of  it,  but  it  is 
not  continued  round  its  semicircular  west  end,  one  of  the 
most  military  portions  of  the  building.  The  rooms  here 
are  raised  on  a  crypt,  and  lighted  by  the  very  characte¬ 
ristic  trefoil  lancets.  The  other  mass  contains  the  hall;  in 
its  original  state  it  must  have  been  a  good  deal  like  that 
of  Pembroke  Castle,  but  it  has  been  greatly  disfigured 
by  the  insertion  of  square-headed  Perpendicular  windows. 
The  arched  parapet  does  not  occur  here,  but  a  battlement 
with  loop  holes  is  carried  round  in  front  of  the  gables. 
Of  the  detached  buildings  the  most  important  is  the 
chapel,  which  stands  near  the  east  end  of  the  hall.  It  is 
a  Perpendicular  structure,  the  work,  I  believe,  of  Bishop 
Vaughan,  raised  on  a  small  cloister;  it  has  a  somewhat 
higher  gable  than  might  have  been  looked  for,  but 
the  windows  are  four-centred,  with  tracery  of  the  same 
character  as  the  upper  east  window  in  the  presbytery  of 
the  Cathedral. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  this  precious  relic  of 
domestic  architecture  should  be  accurately  examined, 
described,  and  illustrated  by  some  one  more  specially 
versed  in  that  branch  of  archaeology  than  I  can  pretend 
to  be.  Throughout  this  whole  series  of  papers  my  design 
is  less  to  give  minute  accounts  of  particular  buildings, 
than  to  point  out  what  is  most  worthy  of  observation, 
and  especially  to  trace  out  local  peculiarities ;  but  of 
military  and  even  domestic  buildings  I  should  not  pre¬ 
tend,  under  any  circumstances,  to  give  any  detailed  or 
technical  description.  I  can  only  profess  to  offer  some 
general  criticism  on  their  aesthetical  character,  and  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  more  minute  observation  of  some 
one  who  has  devoted  himself  more  directly  to  the  study 
of  those  forms  of  architecture. 

Castlemartin  Vicarage. — I  must  conclude  my  series 
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of  domestic  examples  with  a  smaller,  but  very  remark¬ 
able  fragment  existing  in  the  ancient  vicarage  at  Castle- 
martin.  It  consists  of  an  imperfect  system  of  four 
arches,  disposed  in  two  arcades,  on  one  side  against  the 
wall,  on  the  other  standing  free.  The  arches  are  de¬ 
pressed  and  quite  plain,  and  at  once  call  to  mind  those 
in  the  churches  of  St.  Florence  and  Llawhaden.  The 
arrangement  allows  of  only  one  pier,  which  is  a  column 
with  a  shaft  of  almost  classical  character,  having  a 
decided  diminution ;  but  the  abacus,  a  square  one,  is  of 
enormous  thickness,  with  small  heads  attached  at  the 
four  corners.  From  the  pier  a  screen  seems  to  have  run 
across  to  the  wall. 

State  of  the  Buildings. — It  would  not  be  decorous 
in  me,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  whom  the  matter 
officially  concerns,  to  make  more  than  a  few  very  general 
remarks  on  the  present  condition  of  the  churches  to 
which  I  have  referred.  I  need  hardly  say  that  their  con¬ 
dition  might  in  almost  every  instance  be  indefinitely 
improved  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  could  mention  other 
districts  where  they  are  in  a  still  lower  state  of  degrada¬ 
tion,  and,  what  is  a  less  invidious  topic  of  consolation, 
there  are  evident  signs  that  a  spirit  of  improvement  has 
really  begun  to  work.  The  chief  strictly  architectural 
abuse  on  which  I  have  had  to  comment  admits  of  a  very 
easy  remedy;  the  simple  and  graceful  window  of  the 
district  might  generally  be  substituted,  with  no  great 
cost  or  trouble,  for  the  hideous  aperture  to  which  it  has 
so  often  given  way.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been 
done,  more  or  less  creditably,  at  Penally,  Manorbeer, 
and  Castlemartin.  The  new  church  also  at  Pater,  erected 
by  Mr.  Harrison,  exhibits  some  of  the  local  peculiarities 
adapted  to  modern  purposes  with  considerable  success. 
Nor  must  I  omit  the  church  at  Cheriton,  now  rebuilding 
by  Mr.  Scott.  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  some  of 
the  windows  were  too  elaborate,  and  not  enough  in 
accordance  with  the  local  style.  But,  on  second  con¬ 
sideration,  I  was  induced  to  retract  this  censure,  if  indeed 
it  amounted  to  one ;  the  richly  wooded  dell  in  which  it 
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stands  is  so  widely  different  from  the  ordinary  run  of 
Pembrokeshire  scenery  as  to  dispense  with  any  strict 
adherence  to  the  ordinary  precedents  of  Pembrokeshire 
architecture. 

But  while  the  churches  are  restored ,  let  the  castles  be 
simply  preserved ;  let  them  remain  untouched  witnesses 
of  a  past  age,  defended  against  further  dilapidations,  but 
no  less  carefully  defended  against  the  more  insidious 
attacks  of  the  modern  restorer. 

I  cannot  bid  farewell  to  Pembrokeshire — not,  I  trust, 
for  ever — without  returning  thanks  to  those  friends  to 
whose  kindness  I  in  a  great  measure  owe  the  power  of 
making  my  present  inquiries  even  as  little  incomplete  as 
they  are.  Wherever  I  have  gone,  I  have  found  the  work 
on  which  I  was  engaged  a  ready  passport  to  kindness  and 
hospitality  on  which  I  could  never  have  calculated,  and 
to  which  I  had  certainly  no  personal  claim.  I  may  say 
this,  without  exception  and  without  reserve,  of  every 
person  whom  I  have  come  across,  however  incidentally, 
during  my  investigations ;  but  I  should  be  wanting  in 
gratitude  if  I  did  not  more  specially  record  my  obliga¬ 
tions  to  three  members  of  the  Association,  to  its  noble 
President,  Earl  Cawdor,  and  to  two  of  the  Prebendaries 
of  St.  David’s,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Thomas  and  the  Rev. 
James  Allen. 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 

N.B. — I  ought  to  mention  that,  finding  myself  unable 
actually  to  complete  my  paper  in  time  for  the  meeting 
at  which  it  was  to  be  read,  the  latter  portion  of  my 
remarks  took  the  form  of  an  extemporary  address.  Some 
advantage  has  arisen  from  the  accident,  inasmuch  as, 
in  committing  them  afterwards  to  paper,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  work  in  the  results  of  investigations  made  by 
myself  and  other  members  during  the  latter  days  of  the 
proceedings  at  Tenby. 
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The  site  of  the  last  battle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Britons  has  been  the  subject  of  much  and  various  con¬ 
jecture  ;  and,  after  all,  it  must  be  left  in  obscurity,  for 
we  have  no  apparent  means  of  arriving  at  a  definite 
conclusion.  There  are  no  certain  traces  of  the  footsteps 
of  the  great  British  chief  till  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Cartismandua. 

Mr.  Davies  of  Hereford  has  very  ingeniously  traced 
the  probable  line  of  march  of  the  Romans  in  Siluria,  but 
he  has  failed  to  show  that  Caractacus  personally  was 
opposed  to  them  during  the  course  of  it.  Caractacus 
indeed  is  described  as  “  hue  illuc  volitans,”  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  he  reconnoitred  the  whole  line  of 
defence;  but  it  was  too  extended  to  allow  him  to  remain 
long  in  any  particular  position ;  he  would  be  more  con¬ 
tinually  in  his  stronghold.  Nor  are  we  to  infer  because 
different  eminences  have  been  called  by  his  name,  Cara- 
doc,  that  he  was  actually  the  commander  at  these  points. 
It  is  more  probable  they  were  so  designated  as  being 
occupied  by  his  men — the  fortresses  raised  by  his  ad¬ 
herents,  and  known  generally  by  one  name,  the  camp  of 
the  men  of  Caractacus — with  now  and  then  some  special 
designation  attached,  explanatory  of  the  locality.  In  this 
view  it  may  appear  that  the  camps  on  the  Stretton 
and  Breidden  Hills,  with  others,  have  been  only  the 
outworks  to  Caractacus’  country,  which  lay  behind  them. 
Now  this  does  not  so  strictly  apply  to  the  two  great 
entrenchments  which  lie  between  Knighton  and  Bishop’s 
Castle,  these  were  evidently  cities  or  stations  of  great 
importance,  and  will  be  conceded  to  be  British  works. 
One  of  these  stations,  above  Walcot  Park,  is  called  the 
Bury  Ditches,  Bury  being  synonymous  with  Burg,  a 
town,  and  in  all  cases  the  word  seems  to  mark  a  per¬ 
manent  establishment.  The  other  entrenchment  is  the 
larger,  on  Stow  Hill,  at  the  back  of  the  village  of 
Bucknell,  and  is  called  the  Gaer  Ditches;  if  Gaer  be  a 
corruption  of  Caer,  Castra,  then  Gaer  Ditches  seems  to 
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be  a  tautology,  both  words  representing  the  same  thing 
— an  entrenched  camp.  But  Cader  and  Caer  are  con¬ 
stantly  applied  to  cities  surrounded  by  entrenchments, — 
where  the  chair  of  rank  and  of  power  was  fixed, — as  in 
the  names  Caerleon,  Cardiff,  Cardigan,  Caermarthen,  &c., 
and  as  in  the  word  Cathedral :  may  not  Gaer  Ditches 
then  mean  the  ditches  of  the  cader  or  city  of  Caractacus? 
The  camp  of  the  Romans  is  little  more  than  four  miles 
distant,  at  Leintwardine,  and  as  to  this  camp  having 
been  the  camp  of  Ostorius  there  never  has  been  a 
question;  it  still  retains  its  name  Brandon,  evidently 
from  the  Roman  name,  Brandovium  ;  it  is  placed  on 
a  table  land,  adjoining  to  the  great  road  leading  from 
Ariconium  to  Uriconium,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
large  and  strong  fortress ;  the  entrenchment  encloses 
some  five  or  six  acres  of  land,  and  may  be  easily  traced, 
though  the  plough  has  been  at  work,  and  much  of  course 
here,  as  in  other  like  places,  obliterated — 

Jam  seges  est,  ubi  Troja  fuit,  resecandaque  falce ; 

This,  then,  being  the  main  camp1  and  stronghold  of 
Ostorius,  and  there  is  no  other  camp  or  town  of  equal 
magnitude  on  the  line  of  his  occupation,  is  it  not 
probable  and  reasonable  that  Caractacus  should  have 
stationed  himself  somewhere  near  to  him  ?  Coxall  Knoll 
seems  to  have  been  the  very  place  he  was  likely  to  have 
fixed  upon  as  the  point  on  which  he  might  turn  back 
an  advancing  force;  an  isolated  hill  at  the  end  of  the 
valley,  difficult  of  approach  on  the  eastern  side  ;  very  easy 
by  the  natural  inclination  of  the  ground  on  the  western ; 

1  There  is  another  small  Roman  camp  on  the  hill  above  Stanage 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  observation.  It  was  probably  an  out¬ 
post  lrom  Brandon,  and  capable,  according  to  the  castrometation  of 
Polybius,  of  holding  a  century  of  soldiers,  or  120  men.  It  fronts 
Stow  Hill  and  seems  to  have  been  placed  there  to  watch  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Britons.  The  shape  is  not  regular,  from  the  lower  side 
breaking  out  into  an  angle  so  as  to  form  a  pentagon ;  the  upper  side 
is  180  feet,  the  lateral  sides  130,  and  the  lower  side  forming  the  angle 
220,  at  all  the  corners  are  square  towers  measuring  thirty  one  teet 
across,  that  at  the  north-eastern  angle  seems  to  have  been  larger  than 
the  others  and  was  probably  the  entrance. 
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a  river,  the  Teme,  in  front,  which  even  in  this  day  is  not 
certain  as  to  its  fords,  and  which  is  recorded  and  proved 
by  its  channel  to  have  brought  down  formerly  a  much 
larger  body  of  water  than  at  present ;  behind  it,  Stow 
Hill,  and  the  range  of  lofty  and  steep  mountains  that 
adjoin  upon  Clun  Forest.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  great 
and  final  battle  was  fought  between  Ostorius  and  Carac- 
tacus  somewhere  in  this  region.  Tacitus  has  related  this 
with  all  the  circumstances,  but  how  are  we  to  depend 
upon  him  for  the  accuracy  of  the  detail  ?  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  ever  in  Britain,  though  he  might  have 
been  with  his  father  in  Gallia  Belgica,  where  he  was  Pro¬ 
curator  under  Vespasian ;  what  he  knew,  therefore,  and 
wrote  of  Britain,  he  might  have  heard  from  Agricola, 
with  whom  he  was  in  the  closest  alliance,  or  he  might 
probably  have  derived  his  information  from  some  re¬ 
turned  soldier,  who  had  been  himself  an  eye-witness  of 
the  battle-ground  and  a  partaker  in  the  fight ;  still,  how 
well  he  has  described  the  general  aspect  and  how  truly 
his  description  fits  to  this  locality  of  Coxall.  Homer, 
we  may  suppose,  never  was  at  Troy,  and  he  is  still  able 
to  describe  not  only  the  particulars  of  the  siege,  but  the 
situation  and  circumstances  of  the  fated  city.  Virgil 
describes  the  same  in  the  supposed  relation  of  iEneas  to 
Dido ;  and  both  descriptions  are  so  accurate  as  to  serve 
for  local  guides  to  modern  travellers.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
too,  gives  an  account  of  the  advance  of  Napoleon  through 
the  region  of  the  Tyrol.  Scott  had  not  seen  the 
country ;  still  he  described  the  passes  and  precipices  so 
accurately,  that  we  might  suppose  he  was  standing  with 
his  pen  in  his  hand  on  the  very  spot.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  quote  the  well  known  passage,  the  “  montes 
ardui,”  the  “  imminentia  juga,”  “  cuncta  Romanis  im- 
portuna,  Britannis  melius,”  the  “  saxa  in  modum  valli,” 
and  the  “  amnem  haud  difficiliter  evasam,” — all  are  to  be 
found  at  Coxall.  There  is  indeed  one  great  difficulty  as 
to  this  place,  and  one  which  has  led  to  most  of  the  con¬ 
troversy.  Ostorius,  says  the  historian,  “  transfert  bellum 
in  Ordovicas.”  Now  Coxall  and  Brandon  are  said  to  be 
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in  the  country  of  the  Silures ;  but  may  we  not  reconcile 
this  by  again  supposing  that  Tacitus  received  his  account 
from  some  returned  soldier  ?  How  many  men  who  fought 
at  Waterloo  knew  whether  they  were  fighting  in  Belgium 
or  in  France  ?  Supposing,  however,  the  narrator  of  the 
battle  to  be  accurate  and  intelligent,  is  it  not  likely  that 
the  two  countries  may  have  been  very  indefinitely 
divided  ?  and  was  there  any  real  positive  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  between  the  Ordovicse  and  the  Silures  ?  If  not,  it 
seems  to  be  of  little  moment  in  a  general  description  of 
a  country,  whether  it  began  or  ended  in  a  certain  point ; 
what  Tacitus  therefore  calls  the  country  of  the  Ordovicas 
might  be  a  part  and  appendage  of  the  Silures ;  and  this 
particular  spot,  though  apparently  in  the  country  of  the 
Silures,  might  have  been  called,  by  a  casual  observer,  the 
country  of  the  Ordovicae.  The  words  of  Tacitus  are 
here  therefore  inconclusive,  and  we  can  argue  nothing 
upon  the  supposed  boundary.  Coxall  Knoll  without 
doubt  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle ;  at  the  farm  of 
Coxall,  lying  under  and  to  the  north-west  of  the  hill, 
many  pieces  of  iron,  spear  points,  kc.,  have  been  found, 
and  several  large  stone  balls,  which  were  evidently  pro¬ 
jected  by  engines,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  groove  cut 
into  them,  most  probably  to  keep  them  steady  upon  the 
balista.  These  relics  were  long  in  the  hands  of  the 
late  Mr.  Galliers,  who  was  tenant  of  the  farm.  There 
are  other  evidences  of  a  battle  in  this  immediate  quarter, 
in  two  or  more  tumuli  lying  in  the  valley  between  Coxall 
and  Leintwardine;  one  at  Walford,  and  another  at  Broad- 
ward  ;  the  former  was  opened  by  the  direction  of  the 
late  Countess  of  Oxford,  and  nothing  found,  after  some 
days’  labour;  the  latter  was  opened  with  no  more  effect. 
Perhaps  in  neither  instance  did  they  go  deep  enough; 
or  perhaps  these  were  only  mounds  over  a  pit  where  the 
slain  were  miscellaneously  deposited. 

At  the  back  of  this  hill  of  Coxall  lies,  as  before  said, 
the  fortress  called  the  Gaer  Ditches,  inaccessible,  like 
Coxall,  from  the  east,  but  easily  approached  by  a  circuit 
from  the  west. 
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Camden  says  of  it,  “  the  trenches  are  very  deep,  and  yet 
the  soil  is  a  hard  rock ;  the  ramparts  are  walled,  but  the 
wall  is  now  covered  with  earth,  which  if  one  remove  a 
little,  the  stones  appear.”  Here  we  may  suppose  that 
Caractacus  placed  his  wife,  the  wives  of  his  chieftains,  and 
his  treasure,  while  he,  with  his  fighting  men,  advanced 
and  occupied  Coxall  Knoll ;  after  he  was  driven  from 
that  position,  he  would  fall  back  upon  this  larger 
fortress,  and  so  have  a  readier  means  of  escape  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  followers ;  and  this  idea  is  strengthened  by 
the  circumstance  that  not  many  are  recorded  to  have 
fallen  at  that  time  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  From 
this  place  Caractacus  commenced  his  flight,  until  he 
found  refuge,  first  with  his  own  people,  and  then  with 
the  queen  or  chief  of  the  Brigantes.  Mason,  by  some 
poetical  licence,  in  his  dramatic  poem,  places  him  in 
Mona  with  his  son  and  daughter,  his  wife  having  been 
slain,  but  this  cannot  be,  for  it  is  expressly  recorded  that 
his  wife  and  daughter  were  taken,  and  that  his  brothers 
surrendered  themselves,  “  captaque  uxore  et  filia  Carac- 
taci,  fratres  quoque  in  deditionem  accepti and  that 
they  swelled  the  triumph  which  was  decreed  to  Ostorius 
at  Rome ;  and  were  shortly  after  pardoned  by  Nero  at  the 
intercession  of  Agrippina.  It  does  not  appear  what 
became  of  him  after  this  time,  or  whether  he  returned 
to  Britain  ;  certain  it  is,  that  he  opposed  the  Roman  arms 
with  variety  of  fortune  for  the  space  of  nine  years  before 
his  capture ;  and  we  can  only  judge  of  his  operations 
during  the  course  of  them  by  an  actual  inspection  of  the 
country,  and  a  careful  consideration  of  the  localities. 

It  may  be  as  well  in  conclusion  to  add  the  various 
opinions  that  have  been  given  by  several  learned  and 
ingenious  persons  in  regard  to  this  very  interesting 
subject,  and  to  state  them  simply,  referring  to  their 
various  works  for  their  reasons  for  entertaining  them ; 
observing  only  that  they  have  placed  Caractacus  gene¬ 
rally  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  a  place  rather  of 
defence  than  of  offence,  and  very  unlikely  to  have  been 
the  chosen  site  of  a  great  anticipated  battle;  without, 
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too,  any  of  those  peculiarities  which  Tacitus  has  so 
graphically  described ;  even  as  we  find  him,  in  another 
instance,  describing  the  march  of  Agricola  northwards, 
through  forests  and  gestuaries,  with  such  great  accuracy 
that  the  description  has  been  adapted  with  great  pro¬ 
bability  to  the  geographical  features  of  the  north  country. 
Camden,  following  Humphrey  Lhuyd,  decidedly  fixes 
upon  Coxall  Knoll  as  the  locus  in  quo.  General  Roy, 
in  his  Military  Antiquities,  inclines  to  this  opinion,  and 
gives  a  map  confirmatory  of  it,  with  the  plans  of  the 
camps  and  the  adjoining  country.  Sir  Richard  Hoare, 
who  personally  inspected  the  country,  does  not  raise  a 
doubt  upon  the  question.  Mr.  Duncumbe,  in  his  History 
of  Herefordshire,  maintains  the  same  ground.  Mr.  Davies 
of  Hereford,  a  very  acute  and  searching  antiquary  of 
later  days,  adopts  the  same  opinion.  Mr.  Hartshorne 
fixes  upon  Cefn  Carnedd,  near  Llandinam,  in  Mont¬ 
gomeryshire.  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  clever  little  book,  the 
Leominster  Guide,  published  in  1808,  dissents  entirely 
from  Coxall  Knoll,  and  fixes  upon  Caer  Ddynod,  on  the 
little  river  Alwen,  in  the  remote  part  of  Ordovicia.  Sir 
Roderic  Murchison  proposes  Holloway  Rocks,  a  very 
unlikely  place,  on  the  south  side  of  Stow  Hill.  Our  con¬ 
temporary  and  learned  associate,  Mr.  Ffoulkes,  is  inclined 
to  the  Breidden.  When  the  members  of  the  Society 
assemble  at  Ludlow,  they  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  personal  inspection  of  this  remarkable  locality, 
and  of  forming  some  probable  opinion  upon  this  long 
agitated  question.  No  where  has  there  been  found  two 
British  works  so  circumstanced,  and  so  connected,  as 
those  on  Stow  Hill  and  Coxall  Knoll ;  and  no  where  a 
Roman  Camp  of  such  importance  as  that  at  Brandon,  so 
nearly  opposed,  in  front  of  them. 


S.  P.,  January,  1852. 


E.  R. 
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THE  REMAINS  AT  TAN  BEN  Y  CEVN,  LLANIDAN, 

ANGLESEY. 

Speaking  of  “  Caerleb,  or  the  moated  entrenchment,” 
the  learned  author  of  Mona  Antiqua  (second  edition, 
1776,  page  89)  says: — 

“  Near  this  last  mentioned  place,  on  a  piece  of  ground  called 
Tref-wry,  there  are  a  great  many  circular  stone  foundations  on 
the  side  of  the  river  Breint.  And  also  on  another  spot  of  ground 
hard  by,  called  Tan  ben  y  Cevn,  there  are  two  large  quadrangles 
lying  almost  contiguous  on  one  side.” 

The  “  circular  stone  foundations  on  the  side  of  the 
river  Breint”  still  remain,  and  are  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  antiquary.  My  present  remarks  shall  be 
confined  to  “  the  other  spot  of  ground  hard  by,”  viz., 
Tan  ben  y  Cevn.  About  eight  years  ago  one  of  the 
quadrangles  was  entirely  removed,  and  the  stones  com¬ 
posing  the  outer  wall  and  circular  stone  foundations  (two 
in  number)  within  it  were  carted  away  to  fill  up  a  quarry. 
As  far  as  I  can  learn  from  persons  who  worked  at  this 
clearing,  numbers  of  hollowed  stones  like  mortars  were 
found  there,  of  which  I  have  seen  several ;  indeed,  one  or 
two  have  come  into  my  possession ;  and  also,  in  a  hedge 
running  across  one  end  of  the  enclosure  was  found  a 
vessel  (I  am  not  sure  whether  of  metal  or  earthen)  con¬ 
taining  Roman  coins,  many  of  which  I  understand  are 
still  in  the  possession  of  individuals  in  this  county. 
Some  of  them  I  have  procured,  viz.,  a  medal  of  the 
Empress  Lucilla,  in  good  preservation,  one  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  one  of  Carausius.  Several  querns,  also,  of 
good  workmanship,  have  been  dug  up  at  this  spot.  The 
larger  quadrangle,  which  contained  four  of  the  circular 
foundations,  has  this  year  (1851-2)  been  removed  in 
order  to  render  the  land  available  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  first  thing  worthy  of  observation  which 
came  to  view  was  a  kind  of  tank  lined  with  flat  stones, 
containing  cockle-shells  in  an  unopened  state,  its  length 
three  feet  by  one  and  a  half ;  I  have  now  numbers  of 
the  shells  by  me.  Several  pieces  of  pottery,  appa- 
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rently  Roman,  were  dug  up ;  also  an  upper  and  nether 
millstone  lying  within  one  of  the  circular  foundations, 
and,  as  might  be  inferred,  in  the  position  in  which  they 
were  last  used ;  likewise  another  lower  millstone,  the 
marks  of  the  chisel  still  on  it,  evidently  unfinished.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  a  charred  substance  like  burnt 
wood  appears  mixed  up  with  the  stone  foundations, 
which  renders  it  probable  that  the  place  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  action  of  fire  at  some  time  or  another. 
Great  numbers  of  querns  are  constantly  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  large  concave  stones  of  a  squared 
form,  with  convex  stones  which  fit  on  them,  apparently  a 
ruder  contrivance  than  the  quern,  for  bruising  grain  or 
other  substances.  Everything  connected  with  the  place 
that  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  I  have  carefully  preserved. 

W.  Wynn  Williams. 


OUTRAGEOUS  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  TIME  OF 

HENRY  YI. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  v.  p. 
14,  Parliament  of  18th  of  Henry  VI.,  a.d.  1439,  illustrate 
the  lawless  manners  of  the  age: — 

The  Petition  of  Margeret1  “que  fuit  uxor  Thome 

1  Weeyer  in  his  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  218,  edition  of  1767, 
gives  the  following  inscription,  formerly  in  the  church  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  the  Less,  London  : — “  Hie  jacent  Thomas  Malefant  miles, 
Baro  de  Winwere  et  dominus  de  Sl  George  in  Com.  Glamorgan  et 
dominus  de  Okneton  &  Pyle  in  Com.  Pembroke  in  Wallia  qui  obiit 
8°  die  Maii  1438,  et  domina  Margareta  uxor  ejus  filia  Thome  Asteley 
et  Henricus  Alius  eorundem  Thome  et  Margarete,  quorum  animabus 
propitietur  altissimus.  Amen.”  Winwere,  otherwise  Wenno,  or 
Wenvoe  is  noticed  by  Leland,  ( Itin .  vol.  iv.  p.  40,  2nd  ed.)  “All  the 
buildings  ot  this  Wenno  standing  on  a  little  hille  is  downe  saving  one 
Towr  &  broken  Waules.  It  longged  to  the  Maleinfauts  whereof  in 
lemembrance  was  one  that  was  first  husband  to  Mr.  Herebert’s 
mother  of  Swansey.  The  king  hath  it  now  &  Dr.  Carne  farmeth  it 
oi  the  king.  Saint  George’s  Castle  is  also  noticed  by  Leland ;  it 
was  granted  by  Fitz  Hamon  to  Sir  John  Fleming,  together  with  the 
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Mallefaunt,  Milit.”  complains  of  “one  Lewse  Leyson 
alias  Lewse  Gethei  late  of  Glamorgan  in  the  Marches  of 
Wales  who  was  in  the  lyf  of  her  husband  most  tristed  of 
any  man  ner  to  him.”  He  engaged  to  convey  the  said 
widow  “  to  Jane  Asteley  wyf  of  Thomas  Asteley  & 
Moder  of  said  Margaret.  He  conveyed  her  from  Oucke- 
ton2  C°  Pembroke  (she  then  not  knowing  of  her  husband’s 
death).  “  On  Wyt  monday  xvi  Hen.  VI.  comes  he  with 
counterfayt  letter  declaring  Griffith3  ap  Nicholas  &  divers 
other  enemies  lay  in  wait  for  her.  Upon  this  they  set 
off  &  travelled  all  yl  day  &  all  the  morrow  after  till  evyn 
that  they  came  by  a  Park  side  called  ye  Park  of  Prys4 
Wynne  the  Lordship  of  Gower  when  as  yer  came  oute 
of  the  same  Park  a  great  bushment,  yet  beying  by  the 
assent  and  ordinaunce  of  the  said  Lewse  in  maner  of 
waire  arrayed  ;  and  came  with  swerdes  drawen  and  made 
a  great  affray  and  assaut  upon  the  said  Margaret,  and 
yer  smoten  herr  upon  hur  arme,  and  yer  beaten  hur 
servantes  &c.  and  had  her  forth  ynte  the  Monteyns,  yer 
kept  her  without  mete  or  drink  ’till  she  was  nigh  dede, 
seeing  that  she  had  wheye  to  drink  att  diverse  places  till 
the  wendisday  nexte  after,  at  which  day  he  brought  her 

lordships  of  Wenvoe,  Llanmaes,  Flemingston,  &c.  The  Flemings 
became  extinct  in  the  male  line  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
heiress  married  a  Malefant.  The  Glamorganshire  estates  escheated  to 
the  crown  on  failure  of  issue  male  and  were  granted  by  Hen.  VII.  to 
his  relative  Jasper  Tudor,  Duke  of  Bedford,  on  whose  death  the 
property  again  escheated  to  the  crown.  In  the  fourth  of  Edward 
VI.  Wenvoe  and  Saint  George’s  were  given  together  with  the  other 
lordships  to  W.  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  No  trace  of  Wenvoe 
Castle  remains.  A  large  mansion  the  property  and  residence  of 
Robert  Francis  Jenner,  Esq.,  is  erected  near  its  site.  Saint  George’s 
Castle  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ely,  and  close  to  the  South 
Wales  Railway.  Portions  of  the  original  building  have  been  pre¬ 
served  in  recent  repairs  by  its  owner,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Traherne.  In 
L.  Dwnn’s  Heraldic  Visitations ,  edited  by  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  vol. 
i.  p.  164,  is  a  pedigree  of  the  Malefants. 

2  Oucketon,  or  Upton  Castle,  Pembrokeshire. — Vide  Fenton’s 
Pembrokeshire,  p.  247. 

3  Of  Dynevor  ? 

4  Park  le  Bruce  in  Gower,  in  the  parish  of  Penmaen,  eight  miles 
west  of  Swansea. 
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to  on  Gilbert  Turbevoyle5  is  place6  with  ynne  ye  Lordship 
of  Glamorgan  &  hur  ther  kept  a  prisoner,  and  her 
manassed7  att  divers  tyme  ynlesse  she  would  be  wedded 
to  the  said  Lewse.”  Complaint  is  made  of  “  the  working 
and  assent  of  the  said  Gilbert  and  his  wyf,  and  with  the 
governaunce  of  on  Sir  Hough,  Vicar  of  the  Churche  of 
Twygeston  in  Wales  with  many  mo  brought  &  led  the 
said  Margaret  to  the  said  Cherche  of  Twygeston,  and 
yers  would  have  make  her  against  her  will  to  take  the 
said  Lewse  to  husband  the  which  she  ever  refused. 

solennitie  don . and  after  that  time  had  hur  yn  to 

the  said  Turbevoyle  is  place  att  Twygeston  aforesaid  and 
yer  hadd  hur  yn  to  a  chaumbr’  withyn  a  strong  Towr, 
and  yer  against  hur  will  ravished  hur,  &  felonly  lay  by 
her,  she  crying  at  all  times  after  help  &  socour  and  none 
couth  have :  and  in  such  wyse  was  kept  till  Friday,  next 
after  the  Fast  of  St.  John  Baptist  that  she  with  wyse 
governaunce  was  hadde  fro  yennes9  &  came  to  London 
to  her  Moder.” 

Prayer  is  made  that  the  case  be  tried  in  the  adjoining 
County  of  Somerset.  Proclamation  be  made  for  appear 
ance  of  said  Lewse.  T. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  HAND-BELLS. 

Small  sacred  hand -bells  of  the  early  British  and  Irish 
Church  having  formed  the  subject  of  several  articles  in 
former  volumes  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  it  may 
be  useful  to  mention  that  attention  has  thereby  been 


5  Gilbert  de  Turberville  a  younger  branch  of  Turberville  of  Coity 
Castle. — J ide  Welsh  Ode  to  Richard  Turberville  of  Tythegston,  by 
Lewis  Glyn  Cothi,  among  his  poetical  works  edited  by  the  late  Rev. 
J.  Jones,  ( Tegid ,)  p.  100. 

()  Tythegstone,  near  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire,  appears  to  have 
been  a  fortified  manor  house.  The  “  strong  towr  ”  is  doubtless  that 
still  remaining,  to  the  east  of  which  a  modern  mansion  has  been 
attached.  7  manassed  for  menaced. 

0  yer  stands  for  there.  9  fro  yennes,  from  thence. 
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directed  to  the  subject,  and  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  on  the  28th  of  No¬ 
vember  last,  two  very  ancient  specimens  were  exhibited, 
being  of  hammered  iron,  and  of  the  curious  class  termed 
in  Irish  “  Skellach.” 

At  the  following  meeting,  December  8th,  one  of  them 
was  presented  to  the  museum  by  the  Rev.  J.  Haldane, 
minister  of  the  parish  where  it  was  found.  Dr.  Wilson 
moreover  communicated  a  memoir  on  these  curious  relics, 
of  which  not  fewer  than  fifteen  have  been  traced,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  earliest  Christian  establishments  in  Scot¬ 
land.  They  had  ever  been  regarded  in  that  country,  as 
also  in  Ireland,  with  a  very  singular  degree  of  veneration 
attached  to  no  other  class  of  ecclesiastical  appliances. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples,  found  in  Argyle- 
shire,  is  preserved  in  the  society’s  museum. 

Dr.  Wilson  gave  some  highly  curious  details  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  reverential  attachment  amongst  the  lower 
classes  to  these  primitive  vestiges  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  in  North  Britain. 

A  remarkably  elegant  specimen  from  Ireland,  overlaid 
with  embossed  metal-work  of  different  ages,  has  been 
recently  exhibited  at  the  meetings  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute. 

The  ancient  Irish  ecclesiastical  bell  which  belonged  to 
St.  Patrick,  and  afterwards  to  St.  Columb-Kill  or  Colum¬ 
bus,  has  formed  the  subject  of  an  historical  and  descriptive 
essay,  published  in  1850,  by  the  Rev.  William  Reeves, 
D.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  of  Ballymena,  in  imperial  4to.,  dedicated 
to  the  Queen,  with  five  highly  finished  plates,  printed  in 
gold,  silver,  and  colours,  containing  representations  of  the 
bell  itself,  and  of  the  four  sides  of  the  jewelled  shrine  in 
which  it  is  preserved. 

The  elegant  ornamental  details  of  the  cover  of  this 
bell  are  in  the  usual  interlaced  and  dracontine  style  of 
the  Irish  work  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

J.  0.  Westwood. 
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V. — Carnedd  Bryn  Cornyn  Iau,  Parish  of  Llanddwywe. 

Such  is  the  high-sounding  name  that  ushers  in  the  car¬ 
nedd  which  closed  our  operations  in  Merionethshire  last 
autumn,  while  its  grandeur,  at  least  in  English  ears, 
redoubles  by  interpretation,  which  would  proclaim  it 
“  the  hill  of  the  horns  of  Jove.”1  My  unfortunate  igno¬ 
rance  of  my  mother  tongue  disables  me  from  entering 
the  lists  of  criticism  here,  though  I  am  at  liberty  to  be 
sceptical  on  the  subject.  Pennant  thinks  that  it  was  more 
probably  “  a  place  of  sacrifice  before  or  after  the  chase, 
and  derived  its  title  from  the  horned  deity  Cernurmos, 
who  was  venerated  by  the  Gauls,  and  applied  to  as  a 
protector  from  the  dangers  attendant  on  the  diversion.”2 3 
And  then  he  argues,  from  the  common  origin  of  the 
Gaulish  and  British  religion,  that  this  deity  might  have 
had  a  place  here.  Whether  Pennant  is  right  in  his  sur¬ 
mises  about  Cernunnos,  or  not,  I  cannot  think  that  this 
carnedd  was  a  place  of  sacrifice  to  that  deity.  As  far  as 
I  could  see,  there  was  no  difference  between  it  and  the 
carneddau  generally  found  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
I  will  not  say  that  the  carneddau  were  never  used  as 
places  of  sacrifice ;  I  only  contend  that  there  was  nothing 
in  this  carnedd  which  marked  it  as  especially  adapted 
for  that  purpose. 

It  is  one  of  two 3  carneddau  placed  close  together, 

1  Pennant,  ii.  p.  121.  Iau  primarily  signifies,  “  that  is  in  motion;” 
it  also  signifies  “  a  yoke.”  See  Pugh’s  Dictionary,  sub  voce  u  Iau.” 
The  carnedd  has  lost  the  name  now. 

2  Ibid.  ii.  pp.  121-2.  He  refers  to  Religion  des  Qaulois,  ii.  p. 
85,  as  his  authority  for  the  deity  Cernunnos.  This  work  is  well 
known,  but  I  have  not  got  a  copy.  It  is  remarkable  that  Cernunnos 
is  not  mentioned  as  a  Gaulish  deity  by  Ritson,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the 
Celts,  who  quotes  largely  from  the  Religion  des  Gaulois ;  nor  do  I 
find  that  deity  mentioned  by  Friccius  de  Druidis,  or  Schoelius  de 
Diis  Germanis,  &c. 

3  Hence  I  suspect  the  appellation  “  Cornyn.”  May  not  Cornyn 
Iau  be  a  corruption  for  u  Cornynau,”  or  “  Cornyniau,”  the  plural  of 
Cornyn  ? 
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or  it  is  one  large,  long  carnedd,  divided  by  modern 
depredation,  committed  for  the  sake  of  the  stone,  into  two 
cones,  on  the  summit  of  an  eminence  to  the  south-east 
of  Cors-y-gedol,  and  to  the  south  of  Frith  Eithynog, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  brook  Afon  Ysgethin. 
One  cone,  the  northernmost  of  the  two,  had  been  almost 
demolished,  and  its  debris  converted  into  corlan,  or 
sheepfolds,  and  shepherd  huts.  Its  destruction  had  laid 
open  several  cists,  one  of  which,  after  we  had  cleared  it 
from  the  rushes  growing  in  it,  we  found  it  to  be  well 
constructed  with  four  stones  set  upon  edge,  at  right 
angles  with  each  other  in  the  usual  manner,  and  fitting 
well  at  the  angles.  It  measured  two  feet  four  and  a 
quarter  inches  long,  by  one  foot  ten  inches  in  breadth, 
and  one  foot  three  inches  in  depth.  It  lay  north-east 
and  south-west,  and  contained  burnt  bones  mixed  with 
rather  light-coloured  loamy  soil.  Pennant  speaks  of 
these  remains  as  “  two  great  carnedds,” 4  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  one  I  am  now  speaking  of  seems  to  have  begun 
before  his  time,  for  he  writes, — “  Within  one,  I  met  with 
the  five  square  flags  of  a  kist-vaen,  the  top  being  de¬ 
stroyed.”5  The  other  carnedd  or  cone  we  found  almost 
untouched,  measuring  in  diameter  about  fifty  feet  by 
forty-six.  We  opened  it  rather  to  the  west  of  the  centre, 
and  after  sinking  three  feet  three  inches  below  the  apex, 
we  came  to  a  cist  lying  north-west  and  south-east,  the 
very  reverse  to  the  position  of  the  last,  and  measuring 
one  foot  ten  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length,  by  one  foot 
five  inches  at  the  south-eastern  extremity,  and  at  the 
north-western  extremity  by  one  foot  two  inches  in  breadth 
— proportions  which  at  once  bespeak  the  rudeness  of  its 
construction,  which  is  further  evidenced  in  the  number 
of  small  stones  wedged  in  to  fill  up  and  catch  the  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  sides  at  the  angles.  Its  depth,  measured  to  a 
flat  stone  which  lay  at  the  bottom,  was  one  foot  five 
inches.  The  flooring-stone,  like  that  at  Cwm  Llwyd, 
was  covered  with  dark  brown  soil,  mixed  with  very  small 


4  Pennant,  ii.  p.  121. 


5  Ibid. 
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particles  of  burnt  bone.  We  raised  it,  and  found  below 
a  deposit  of  dark  brown  soil,  similar  to  what  we  found 
upon  it,  emitting  a  very  strong  earthy  effluvia,  and 
mixed  with  burnt  bones  and  charcoal  broken  up  in  small 
particles.  We  also  found  a  considerable  quantity  of 
burnt  bone  mixed  with  soil  outside  of  the  cist,  on  the 
western  side  of  it.  Above  and  around  this  cist,  the 
carnedd  seemed  to  be  built  with  some  little  regard  to 
construction.  While  we  were  sinking  down  to  it,  we 
occasionally,  about  the  centre,  met  with  the  teeth  and 
other  remains  of  animals  loose  in  the  carnedd.  These 
have  been  examined  by  Mr.  Quekett,  and  prove  to  be 
the  bones  of  the  horse  and  sheep.  They  were,  in  Mr. 
Quekett’s  opinion,  very  old,  and,  indeed,  they  were 
found  too  deep  in  the  carnedd  to  render  it  probable  that 
they  came  there  by  accident. 

The  soil  found  in  the  cist  was  so  identical  in  character 
with  that  found  at  Fridd  Eithynog  and  Cwm  Llwyd 
that  I  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  it  was  of  the  same 
nature,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  not  troubled  Mr. 
Quekett  for  any  opinion  upon  it. 

This  solitary  discovery  of  the  bones  of  the  horse  calls 
for  a  few  observations.  From  what  we  read  in  the  Books 
of  Moses,  we  may  gather  that  the  horse  contributed  much 
to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  nations  of  the  east,  at  so 
early  a  period  as  1400  years  b.c.  The  Egyptians  pursued 
Israel  with  “  all  the  horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh.”6 
The  king  of  Hazor  goes  out  against  Joshua  “  with  horses 
and  chariots  very  many 7  while  at  a  later  period8  we 
find  chariots  and  horsemen  formed  a  formidable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  host  of  the  Philistines,9 — we  are  told  they  had 
thirty  thousand  chariots  and  six  thousand  horsemen, 
about  1093  b.c.  ; — and  lastly,  about  163  b.c.  Antiochus 
Eupator  employed  three  hundred  chariots,  armed  with 
hooks,  in  war  against  Judea.1 

That  some  remarkable  value  was  attached  to  the 

6  Exodus  xiv.  9.  7  Joshua  xi.  1-4.  8  About  1093  b.c. 

9  1  Samuel  xiii.  5.  1  2  Maccabees  xiii.  2. 
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acquisition  of  horses  and  chariots  hy  the  eastern  nations, 
seems  also  deducible  from  the  fact  of  the  Israelites 
forming  an  exception  in  that  respect.  Their  king  is 
forbidden  to  multiply  horses,4  and  the  reason  given 
seems  to  be  that  he  may  have  no  inducement  to  trade 
with  Egypt,  but  the  command  given  to  Joshua  to  hough 
the  horses  of  the  Canaanites,5  and  the  conduct  of  David, 
who,  although  we  are  not  told  that  he  was  commanded 
to  do  so,  pursued  that  course  with  all  the  horses  (save  a 
number  sufficient  for  an  hundred  chariots)  of  Hadadezer, 
son  of  Rehob  king  of  Lobah,6  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  armies  of  Israel  seem  solely  to  have  consisted  of  foot, 
affords  an  inference  that  the  prohibition  to  multiply 
horses  was  likewise  positive  law ;  the  necessity  for  which 
was  perhaps  suggested  by  the  confidence  placed  by  the 
heathen  in  the  possession  of  that  animal ;  Israel’s  confi¬ 
dence  was  to  be  in  the  Lord ;  “  some  put  their  trust  in 
chariots  and  some  in  horses,  but  we  will  remember  the 
name  of  the  Lord  our  God.”7  Among  the  Greeks  the 
use  of  cavalry  in  their  armies  is  mentioned  for  the  first 
time,  says  an  able  writer,  in  the  first  war  of  Messene, 
743  b.c.8  Pausanias,  too,  speaks  of  the  art  of  managing 
a  horse  as  not  having  yet  made  great  progress  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus.9  Roman  historians  would 
inculcate  a  belief  that  cavalry  was  almost  contempora¬ 
neous  with  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Be  this  as  it  may — 
in  the  east,  the  horse,  as  the  subject  of  wealth  and  power, 
seems  to  have  held  a  higher  place  than  in  Europe,  until 
Britain  dawns  upon  the  page  of  history. 

Diodorus,  Strabo,  Mela,  Csesar,  and  others,  speak  of 
chariots  and  horsemen  as  the  most  formidable  component 
of  the  British  armies.  Nor  is  the  historian  less  sensible  of 
it,  who  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  captive  British  king, 
before  the  throne  of  Claudius,  the  words, — “  Habui  equos, 

4  Deut.  xvii.  16.  5  Josh.  xi.  6.  6  2  Sam.  viii.  4. 

7  Ps.  xx.  7 ;  and  see  Deut.  xx.  1-4 ;  Prov.  xxi.  31. 

8  The  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  and  their  progress  among 
the  most  ancient  nations,  vol.  iii.  171,  from  the  French  of  De  Goguet. 

9  Lib.  iv.  c.  8,  p.  300,  quoted  in  the  above  work. 

ARCH.  CAMB.,  NEW  SERIES,  VOL.  III.  2  F 
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viros,  arma,  opes :  quid  mirum  si  haec  invitus  amisi,  nam 
si  vos  omnibus  imperitare  vultis,  sequitur,  ut  omnes  ser- 
vitutem  accipiant.”1  Whether  these  were  the  words,  or 
only  the  purport,  of  the  captive  prince’s  speech,  “horses” 
seem  to  have  occupied  his  first  thoughts  in  the  enume¬ 
ration  of  his  threefold  sources  of  wealth.  To  pursue  the 
subject  further  would  invite  an  interesting  inquiry  into 
the  usages  of  those  tribes  who  inhabited  central  Europe 
during  the  growth  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  this 
inquiry  is  too  extensive,  and  requires  more  research  than 
I  can  give  to  it.  A  single  passage  in  Livy,  however, 
occurs  to  me,  and  is  too  interesting  to  be  passed  over, 
inasmuch  as  I  believe  it  to  be  the  only  instance  mentioned 
by  the  classical  historians,  of  the  use  of  the  chariots  in 
battle,  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Britain.  In  the  battle 
about  338  b.c.  between  the  Romans  on  one  side,  and  the 
Etruscans,  Umbrians,  Samnites,  and  Gauls  on  the  other, 
in  which  Publius  Decius,  the  consul,  was  slain,  we  find 
that  Gallic  cavalry  were  employed  on  the  enemy’s  side, 

and  the  historian  adds  : — “ . novum  pugnae  con- 

terruit  genus :  essedis  carrisque  superstans  armatus  liostis2 
ingenti  sonitu  equorum  rotarumque  advenit  et  insolitos 
ejus  tumultus  Romanorum  conterruit  equos.  Ita  victorem 
equitatum  velut  lymphaticus  pavor  dissipat :  sternit  inde 
ruentes  equos  virosque  improvida  fuga,”3 — language 
which  impresses  the  reader  with  the  idea  that  this  was  the 
first  time  the  Roman  troops  had  been  opposed  with  war- 
cliariots,  while  the  language  of  Caesar,  speaking  of  his 
troops  when  opposed  by  the  British  chariots, — “  hujus  om- 
nino  generis  pugnae  imperiti,”4 — indicates  that  such  a  mode 
of  warfare  was  unprecedented  in  his  time,  and  as  far  as 
the  experience  of  his  troops  was  concerned,  altogether 
new.  On  the  other  hand,  he  says  “essedae”  were  the 
chariots  generally  used  by  the  “  barbarians,”  as  he  terms 
the  Britons,5  which  it  will  be  perceived  are  also  used  by 

1  Tacitus  An.  xii.  c.  37. 

lu-om  the  context  hostis  seems  to  mean  “  Gallic”  only. 

3  Livy,  lib.  x.  c.  28.  4  Bel.  Gal.  lib.  iv.  c.  24. 

5  Ibid,  at  the  commencement  of  the  chapter. 
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the  Gauls  as  mentioned  above  by  Livy.  Then  who  were 
these  Gauls  mentioned  by  Livy  ?  inhabitants  of  the 
Gallia  of  Roman  history,  or  simply  Celts  (for  Galatians, 
Gauls,  and  Celts  are  all  one) ;  if  the  latter,  were  they 
Britons,  or  at  least  those  about  to  settle  in  Britain. 
These  are  scattered  fragments,  but  they  furnish  interest¬ 
ing  coincidences. 

Of  the  horse,  Pliny  says  he  inhabited  the  north  gene¬ 
rally,6  while  modern  research,  more  particular,  infers 
“from  the  discoverv  of  teeth  and  bones  of  the  horse, 
along  with  the  culinary  debris  of  the  Scottish  weems 
and  other  primitive  dwellings,”  the  existence  of  the 
horse  “  among  the  British  Fauna,  prior  to  its  domes¬ 
tication  and  training  for  the  Caledonian  war-chariot.”7 
Whether  the  horse  be  indigenous  here  or  not,  the 
coincidence  yet  remains.  Why  should  nations  so  widely 
apart  on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  closely  resemble 
each  other  in  this  particular  use  of  the  horse?  One 
faint  ray  from  the  classic  historian8  shadows  out  a  mo¬ 
mentary  trace  of  connexion  midway  between  them ;  the 
outpourings  of  the  human  race  flooded  in  the  east  found 
their  vent  to  the  west ;  and  to  reflect  with  Dr.  Pickering, 
“  If  the  human  family  has  had  a  central  origin,  and  has 
gradually  and  regularly  diffused  itself,  followed  by  the 
principal  inventions  and  discoveries,  the  history  of  man 
would  then  be  inscribed  on  the  globe  itself ;  and  each 
new  revolution  obliterating  more  or  less  of  the  preceding, 
his  primitive  condition  should  be  found  at  the  furthest 
remove  from  the  geographic  centre ;  as  in  the  case  of  a 
pebble  dropped  into  the  water,  the  earliest  wave  keeps 
most  distant  from  the  point  of  origin.”9  May  not  our 
British  forefathers,  borne  on  migration’s  earliest  wave 
to  our  shores,  have  long  cherished  the  inventions  and 
discoveries  of  their  primaeval  home,  and  the  war-chariot 
form  one  tiny  link  in  the  lengthening  chain  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  eastern  origin  of  the  early  population  of  Britain? 

6  Septemtrio  et  equorum  greges  fert  ferorum. — Lib.  viii.  c.  16.  ed. 
fol.  Harduini,  Paris.  7  Wilson,  Prehist.  Ann.  of  Scot.,  p.  456. 

6  Livy,  supra.  9  Races  of  Man,  290.  Bohn’s  ed. 
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If  then  we  consider  this  discovery  of  the  bones  of  the 
horse  in  connexion  with  what  the  Roman  historians  tell 
us  concerning  the  use  of  the  horse  among  the  people 
whom  the  Roman  generals  encountered  in  prosecuting 
the  conquest  of  this  island,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that 
Bryn  Cornyn  Iau  is  the  tomb  of  one  of  that  race,  but 
that  it  belongs  to  that  period  long  prior  to  the  Roman 
invasion,  when  some  great  cause  had  but  recently  led  to 
that  change  in  the  philosophy  of  religion  which  gave 
rise  to  the  practice  of  cremation. 

W.  Wynne  Ffoulkes, 
General  Secretary. 
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The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Ludlow,  on 
Monday,  August  28th,  and  during  the  succeeding  week, 

The  Hon.  Robert  Henry  Clive,  M.P.,  President. 

All  papers  and  communications  are  to  be  addressed  to 
the  General  Secretaries, 

Rev.  John  Williams,  Llanymowddwy,  Mallwyd, 
Rev.  W.  Basil  Jones,  Gwynfryn,  Machynlleth, 

W.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  Esq.,  4,  Middle  Temple 
Lane,  Temple,  London. 

The  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  Railway  is  now  open 
between  the  former  place  and  Ludlow,  which  may  also 
be  reached  by  coaches  from  Birmingham,  Gloucester, 
and  Hereford. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  antiquities  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  has  been  kindly  communicated  by  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Association: — 

It  may  be  useful  to  the  Members  of  the  Society  to  have  some 
little  notice  of  the  principal  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  in 
Ludlow  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  may  guide  them  in  their 
lesearches  when  they  meet  at  that  town.  The  account  in  detail 
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will  be  obtained  from  various  publications.  It  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention  the  Castle,  the  Church,  and  the  remains  (small 
indeed)  of  the  old  monastic  building  adjoining  it,  called  the 
College. 

In  the  town  are  several  curious  old  houses,  the  “  Feathers’ 
Inn,”  and  the  Almshouse  in  Old  Street. 

Close  adjoining  is  Ludford,  where  James  II.  was  received  on 
his  Welsh  progress,  and  not  far  distant  is  Whitton,  another  old 
seat  of  the  Charltons,  one  of  the  rooms  of  which  is  still  hung 
with  ancient  tapestry ;  near  to  Whitton  is  Cainham  Camp, 
probably  Roman ;  on  the  other  side  of  Ludlow  is  the  gate  and 
remains  of  the  Priory  of  Bromfield,  and  farther  on  is  Stoke 
Castle,  with  its  great  hall  in  good  preservation. 

On  the  Welsh  side  is  the  modern  building  of  Downton  Castle, 
with  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  made  by  that  learned  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  man,  Mr.  Payne  Knight ;  beyond  is  Wigmore  Castle; 
and  at  the  Grange,  the  great  barn  of  the  Abbey  of  Wigmore. 
The  Grange  is  all  that  remains  of  this  once  celebrated  abbey, 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  parish  of  Leintwardine.  In  the 
Church  at  Leintwardine,  the  reredos  is  of  the  finest  work,  though 
much  mutilated.  Mr.  Blore  admired  it  greatly.  There  are 
also  in  the  chancel  some  neglected  carved  stalls  of  curious 
workmanship. 

Close  to  Leintwardine  is  Brandon  Camp,  and  further  on,  up 
the  valley,  the  camps  of  Coxall  Knoll  and  the  Gaer  Ditches,  the 
latter  being  difficult  of  access  on  the  eastern  side. 

At  Brampton  Brian  is  a  very  picturesque  Norman  gateway, 
and  the  remains  of  the  Castle,  battered  down  in  the  civil  wars  by 
the  royalists.  About  two  miles  to  the  north  is  the  square  keep 
of  the  Norman  Castle  of  Hopton,  the  other  parts  of  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  parliamentarians,  about  the  same  time  as 
Brampton. 

Above  Knighton  is  Llanvair  Church,  where  the  inscription  was 
found  which  led  to  some  discussion  in  this  Journal,  and  which 
Sir  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick  conjectured  to  be  some  notes  of  music 
for  the  direction  of  the  priest  and  chanters. 

In  this  neighbourhood  Offa’s  Dyke  may  be  traced  for  miles. 
Not  far  distant  is  the  common  of  Pilleth,  remarkable  for  the 
battle  fought  between  the  Welsh  and  the  adherents  of  Mortimer, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  and  recorded  by  Shakspeare ;  but 
these  latter  places  are  scarcely  within  reach  of  an  excursion  from 
Ludlow. — E.  R. 
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LACY  ARMS. 

Hy.  de  Lacy,  Inq.  Post.  Mort.,  a.d.  1311. 

I  forward  you  a  plate  which  will  illustrate  the  supposed  deri¬ 
vation  of  arms  at  p.  80,  and  would  observe  that  there  is  nothing 
to  contradict  it  in  the  bend  sable  of  Heaton,1  or  the  lion  of  Hulton 
and  Salusbury,  the  latter  having  been  adopted  by  the  Lacys  after 
the  quarterly.  With  reference  to  vol.  iv.  p.  69,  and  vol.  i.*  New 
Series,  p.  153,  I  find,  on  examination,  that  the  inq.  post.  mort.  Hy. 
de  Lacy  does  not  contain  the  names  of  the  tenants  in  Denbigh  lord- 
ship ,  and  am  thus  at  a  loss  to  conceive  whence  the  statement  in  Burke, 
as  to  Chambre  holding  in  Lleweny  two  carucates  in  1310,  is  derived. 
The  names  of  places  are  published  in  the  Catalogue  to  the  Inquisitions , 
and  in  Gregson’s  Fragments ;  many  at  the  commencement  are  now 
more  or  less  illegible,  as  are  other  parts,2  but  from  those  of  which  I 
have  copies  before  me,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  Journal,  beyond  the  following  notes. 

My  extracts  do  not  begin  (and  also  omit  Abergele  to  Bodele  in 
Catalogue')  before  “  E  .  .  .  .  annok,”  where  the  tenants  were  all  free 

English. — “  Ynarokwynt,”  “ . t,”3  free  English,  and  a  water 

mill  worth  40s.  per  annum. — u  T  .  walrin,”  “  Bedenestan,”  free 

English,  and  a  mill  worth  20s.,  “et  [ . ]”  An glorum,  valet 

per  annum,  40s. — “  Caymerth,”  free  Welsh,  and  a  custom  called 
Amobf,  worth  40s.  per  annum,  “  placita  et  perquisita  curiae  [ .  .  .  ] 
llaus.” — “  Uthalet,”  free  Welsh,  “  et  reddito  assiso,  nativorum 
ibidem”  (those  born  on  the  estate?)  [....]“  pro  advocationibus 
ad  eosdem  terminos,”  (for  the  advowsons?)  and  two  mills  let  to  fee 

farm  for  5  marks  per  annum  [ . ]  the  custom  Amobf,  also 

the  custom  Tung,  “  quae  vocatur,  tarn  de  liberis  tenentibus  quam 
de  villanis,”  [....]  pleas  and  perquisites  of  courts,  worth  ,£10  per 
annum. — “  Roweynok,”  free,  and  villeins,  [....]  also  60s.  for  the 
custom  Tung  “  tarn  de  liberis  quam  de  nativis,”  “  et  pro  custuma 

quae  vocatur  [ . ]  ”  pleas  and  perquisites  of  court,  £8  per 

annum. — “  In  patria  Roos,  in  comote  de  Istulas,  in  villa  de  Dyn- 

orbin”  (vjxx)  120  acres  arable  land  in  d . acf  8d. — In  the 

same  comot,  free  Welsh,  the  custom  Tung,  worth  46s.  8d. — “  Et  cst 
.  .  .  .  Porthum”(?)  quae  valet  per  annum  40s. — At  Kilmeyl,  free 
tenants,  also  in  Kiwydok(?)  Dynorbin  Vathan,  and  in  Meymot,  with 
11  de  pastura  in  eadem  villa.” — In  Woderhenwyn  and  Hendregeda, 
free  tenants.  (Here  follows  Abergele,  &c.,  in  Catalogue.)  In  comot 
Ughdulas  in  patria  Roos,  “tam  liberorum  tenentium  quam  nativo¬ 
rum,”  et  est  ibidem  de  firma  a  ...  r  16  marks,  a  mill,  28s.,  and  custom 
quae  vocatur  Amobf. — ( End .)  But  in  Catalogue,  Abergleu  villa 
mercatores  24  burgenses. — “  Kikedok”  advo.  eccles.  com.  de  Roos 
cum.  feod.  mil.  ad  val.  xxs. 

1  “  Ordinary,”  p.  79.  2  As  “  .  .  .  eny”  (Leweny).  3  “  Bodiliot,”  Cat. 
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The  jurors  were, — Ados  de  Swynemor,  Lewelini  ap  Yornerth, 
Madoc  ap  Gronou,  Griffin  ap  Rees,  Kencnerd  Loyd,  Yore  .  .  .  . 
tudir  ....  arwet  Ken  Loyd,  et  Jevan  ap  Ithel. 

Thus  the  Extent  of  1334  (see  vol.  i.  348)  remains  the  earliest 
authority  for  the  names  of  the  landholders  in  Denbigh  lordship,  and, 
I  doubt  not,  contains  much  worthy  of  your  attention.  The  places 
appear  to  come  in  same  order  with  the  Inquisition. — A.  C. 


i 


At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  Mr.  W. 
Wynne  Ffoulkes  exhibited  two  perforated  discs  of  stone,  measuring 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  one  of  them  found  in  Bodfari  Camp, 
Flintshire,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  Roman  settlement  (Bodvari, 
the  mansion  of  Varis);  the  other  was  discovered  in  a  morass  on  the 
mountainous  district  east  of  Dolgellau.  This  last  has  one  side  slightly 
conical ;  the  other  is  perfectly  flat.  The  use  of  these  ancient  relics  is 
uncertain ;  they  may  have  been  used  to  fasten  the  dress,  or  as  pieces 
for  some  game,  like  that  of  “  tables,”  or  draughts. — ( Archceological 
Journal,  viii.  p.  427.) — J.  O.  W. 

On  a  mountain  near  Port  Talbot  there  is  a  raised  earthwork  of 
considerable  size,  (each  arm  being  seventy  feet,)  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  Can  any  of  your  readers  furnish  me  with  an  account  of  any 
similar  earthwork,  whether  taken  from  the  object  itself)  or  from 
books? — Matthew  Moggridge. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that,  when  he  lived  at  Kidwelly 
in  1846,  he  had  given  him  an  old  coin,  discovered  within  the  castle, 
which  he  put  by,  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  paper,  with  the  inscription 
copied  on  it,  but  when  he  looked  for  it  the  other  day,  the  coin  was 
gone,  leaving  the  envelope  behind.  The  small  piece  of  copper,  about 
the  size  of  a  sixpence,  had  arms  impressed  on  one  side,  of  which  he 
has  no  recollection ;  the  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  reverse 
side : — “  Edward  LLoyd  of  Kidwellie  His  halfe  peny.”  No  date. 
Can  any  of  our  correspondents  supply  us  with  information  as  to 
who  this  Edward  Lloyd  was  ?  Probably  he  was  governor  of  the 
castle  under  some  branch  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  on  whom  the 
possession  descended.  There  is  still  the  remains  of  a  building  reputed 
to  have  been  the  mint. 

Woodward’s  History  of  Wales. — We  regret  that,  owing  to 
the  Editor’s  illness,  we  are  compelled  to  postpone  a  review  of  this 
important  work.  We  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  notice  it  at  length  in 
our  next  Number. 

Lewys  Dwnn. — A  small  quarto  volume  of  his  autograph  collec¬ 
tions  of  Welsh  genealogies  has  recently  been  purchased  by  Sir  T. 
Phillipps,  Bart.,  of  Middle  Hill,  at  the  late  Mr.  C.  Wynne’s  sale. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith’s  Collectanea  Antiqua  is  completed,  and  that  he  has  announced 
for  publication  an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  his  Museum  of  London 
Antiquities,  as  well  as  a  report  on  the  excavations  made  upon  the  site 
of  the  Roman  castrum  at  Lymne,  in  Kent. 
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The  History  and  Antiquities  of  St.  David’s.  By  William 
Basil  Jones,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  and  Edward 
A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
Part  I.  London :  W.  Pickering. 

We  heartily  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  appearance  of  the  first 
part  of  this  important  and  interesting  work,  both  on  the  ground  of  its 
own  intrinsic  merits,  and  as  an  earnest  of  the  probably  still  more  inte¬ 
resting  parts  which  are  to  follow. 

The  nature  of  this  part,  (being  in  a  great  degree  introductory,)  and 
the  arrangement  adopted  by  the  Authors,  which  defers  all  historical 
matter  to  the  subsequent  portions  of  their  work,  render  it  impracticable 
to  give  more  than  a  general  notice,  so  far  at  least  as  the  main  subject 
is  concerned,  of  what  has  now  appeared.  The  “  Architectural  De¬ 
scription ”  of  a  cathedral,  and  its  u  Architectural  History,”  are  indeed 
so  mutually  dependent  the  one  upon  the  other  that,  though  in  a  large 
volume  they  may  occupy  distinct  chapters,  they  cannot  with  equal 
convenience  be  separated  in  a  review.  The  present  part  contains  a 
very  careful  and  systematically  arranged  “  Architectural  Description” 
of  the  Cathedral;  but  as  the  “  Architectural  History”  has  not  yet 
appeared,  our  readers  must  excuse  our  deferring  any  very  detailed 
remarks  on  the  one,  till  we  are  enabled  to  follow  it  out  in  close  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  other. 

The  work,  so  far  as  it  has  appeared,  deals  exclusively  with  physical 
and  material  facts,  without  as  yet  attempting  to  account  for  their 
existence.  The  facts,  however,  are  most  remarkable,  and  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  an  ardent  thirst  for  information  as  to  their  historical 
causes.  They  are  such  as  to  ensure  the  deep  interest  of  the  reader, 
but  not  as  yet  to  furnish  full  material  to  the  reviewer. 

In  looking  at  the  map  of  Southern  Britain,  there  is  perhaps  no  one 
point  (scarcely  excepting  the  Land’s  End)  which  one  would  select  as 
a  more  unlikely  place  for  a  cathedral  than  that  actually  occupied  by 
St.  David’s.  In  North  Britain  it  is  certainly  rivalled  in  this  primd 
facie  improbability  by  Iona  and  Kirkwall,  but  in  the  South  it  stands 
alone  in  its  unlikelihood.  Besides  its  mere  distance,  inaccessibility 
and  desolateness,  it  would  appear  to  be  unsuited  in  every  v.ray  as  the 
site  of  a  cathedral,  much  more  of  a  metropolitan  one.  It  seems  in 
early  times  to  have  been  a  peculiarly  debateable  ground,  exposed  from 
the  west  to  the  ravages  of  the  Atlantic,  which  have  left  it  but  a  wreck 
of  land — the  mere  skeleton  of  what  must  once  have  existed  there — 
and  from  the  east  to  those  human  waves,  ever  westward  in  their 
movement,  and  every  one  of  which  seems  to  have  found  this  rugged 
promontory  as  the  point  at  which  it  wras  to  be  stayed. 

fhe  first  two  chapters  of  Messrs.  Jones  and  Freeman’s  work  strik- 
ingly  show  forth  these  strange  peculiarities.  The  first  describes  the 
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physical  conformation  of  the  promontory,  the  second  its  Primaeval 
Antiquities — the  one  showing  what  has  escaped  from  the  eastward 
billows  of  the  Atlantic,  the  other  showing  the  traces  of  the  westward 
and  perhaps  equally  destructive  and  unpitying  waves  formed  by  the 
different  human  families  which  have  successively  driven  the  earlier 
possessors  to  bay  in  this  remote  corner  of  our  island.  Gael  and 
Briton,  Roman,  Fleming,  Norman  and  Dane  seem  all  to  have 
attempted  to  plant  their  standards  in  this  uninviting  corner;  yet  it 
remains  thoroughly  Welsh,  though  approached  by  crossing  the 
Flemish  land  familiarly  known  as  “  Little  England  beyond  Wales.” 
It  was  here,  amidst  the  fragments  of  a  lost  land,  and  the  footsteps  of 
contending  races,  yet  among  rocks  proved  staunch  by  the  assaults  of 
ages,  and  among  a  people  which  has  survived  its  invaders,  that  the 
founders  of  St.  David’s  planted  their  Cathedral. 

The  physical  description  of  the  district  is  replete  with  interest,  but 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  condense  it  within  so  brief  a  notice  as  we  are 
able  here  to  give ;  yet,  as  our  Authors  say, — 

“  The  reader  will  form  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  the  wonderful  remains 
existing  there,  without  having  attempted  to  realize  the  strange  and  desolate  scenery 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.” 

A  good  general  idea  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  extract : — 

“  The  western  shore  of  Pembrokeshire  may  be  regarded  as  the  point  of  contact 
between  the  coasts  of  Cardigan  Bay  and  the  Bristol  Channel :  the  former  reaches 
in  an  almost  continuous  sweep  of  ninety  miles  from  Traeth  Mawr  to  Strumble 
Head ;  the  latter,  with  its  many  winding  shores,  bays,  and  inlets,  may  be  supposed 
to  terminate  at  the  mouth  of  Milford  Haven.  Between  them  the  western  shore  of 
Pembrokeshire  presents  its  front,  not  unbi’oken,  to  the  incessant  assaults  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  ocean  has  in  the  lapse  of  ages  produced  remarkable  results  on  the 
features  of  the  country  ;  but  the  record  of  those  changes,  which  would  appropriately 
form  the  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  place,  belongs  to  another  science  than 
Archaeology.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  briefly  the  relation  which  the  Geology 
of  the  district  bears  to  the  form  of  its  coast,  and  its  general  features. 

“  The  northern  part  of  Pembrokeshire  is  comprised  in  the  great  Cambrian  or  slate 
system,  while  the  southern  belongs  chiefly  to  the  carboniferous  formation,  and  that 
of  the  old  red  sandstone.  Both  of  these  districts  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
attacks  of  the  western  ocean  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  further  they 
would  have  suffered,  or  where  the  limits  of  our  island  in  this  direction  would  have 
been  placed,  if  they  had  not  found  auxiliaries  in  the  form  of  a  vast  series  of  igneous 
rocks,  intruding  through  the  existing  strata,  disturbing  them,  and  altering  their 
constitution,  yet  forming  an  effectual  protection  against  their  common  enemy. 
This  system  stretches  in  dykes  and  scattered  masses  over  a.  region  extending  about 
thirty  miles  east  and  west,  and  more  than  twenty  north  and  south ;  not  con¬ 
tinuously  however,  particularly  in  the  latter  direction,  as  the  dykes  are  carried 
principally  from  east  to  west.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  district  the  strata  have 
been  upheaved  into  considerable  elevations,  of  which  the  summits  are  generally 
formed  of  the  hard  igneous  rock.  The  principal  eminence,  Presely  Top,  the 
central  point  of  the  range  bearing  the  same  name,  is  not  less  than  1754  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  various  places  the  trap  rocks  crop  out  above  the  surface  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner,  sometimes  from  the  summits  or  the  sides  of  hills,  at 
others,  from  the  level  plain,  rising  sheer  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  in 
one  or  two  instances  to  a  much  greater  elevation. 

“  Of  these  intrusive  rocks  two  great  groups  are  found  on  the  extreme  western  shore. 
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One,  near  St.  David’s,  forms  the  commencement  of  a  series  reaching  to  Presely  ; 
the  other  appears  near  St.  Bride’s,  and  the  islands  of  Skomar  and  Skokholm. 
These  groups  are  distant  from  each  other  about  seven  or  eight  miles  in  a  line  from 
north  to  south ;  and  while  they  have  for  ages  resisted  the  fury  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
land  which  united  them,  composed  of  the  softer  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  era,  has 
been  hollowed  out  into  a  bay,  to  an  extent  of  nine  miles  eastward  of  the  line  which 
joins  their  extremities ;  and,  far  to  the  west  of  this  ideal  line,  isolated  masses  of  the 
same  igneous  rock  stand  out,  the  fragments  of  a  lost  land,  and  the  bulwarks  of  that 
which  remains.  The  series  of  rocks  which  extends  to  Skomar,  is  prolonged  for  not 
less  than  fifteen  miles  to  the  west  in  Grasholm  and  the  Smalls  ;  while  the  more 
northern  group  is  represented  by  the  cluster  of  islets  known  as  the  “  Bishop  and 
his  Clerks.”  Meanwhile,  on  the  shore  itself,  the  results  have  been  most  remarkable. 
We  have  seen  that  the  ocean  has  extended  its  ravages  for  nine  miles  beyond  the 
imaginary  line  which  joins  the  headlands,  hollowing  out  the  magnificent  basin 
known  as  St.  Bride’s  Bay.  Thus  the  great  promontory  of  Pembrokeshire  has  in 
effect  been  broken  into  two  distinct  peninsulas ;  that  to  the  south  dividing  St. 
Bride’s  Bay  from  Milford  Haven  and  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  northern  one 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  Hundred  of  Dewisland,  separating  it  from  Cardigan  Bay. 
And  the  extremities  of  these  horns  have  in  both  instances  been  broken  off1,  the  isles 
of  Skomar  and  Skokholm  having  been  detached  from  the  former,  and  Ramsey  island 
from  the  latter ;  while  the  shore  of  the  mainland  has  throughout  received  a  most 
irregular  outline  from  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  softer  rocks,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  harder.” — pp.  2,  3. 

The  peninsula  of  Dewisland  is  however  but  a  portion  of  what  is 
above  described.  It  is  a  narrow  promontory,  terminating  to  the  west 
in  three  bold  headlands,  of  which  the  most  northern  is  that  to  which 
St.  David’s  has  given  name,  and  consists,  with  the  exception  of  a  strip 
of  granite  to  the  south-east,  u  of  slates,  sandstones  and  conglomerates, 
penetrated  and  broken  up  in  various  places  by  the  trap  rocks  already 
described.”  “  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  large 
plain  with  a  slightly  undulating  surface.”  “  It  is  bounded  throughout 
by  precipitous  cliffs,”  and  its  surface  u  relieved  in  various  places  by 
protruding  masses  of  trap  rock,”  assuming  the  form,  though  not 
reaching  the  altitude,  of  mountains,  and  the  outline  of  some  of  which 
is  magnificent. 

“  These  projecting  rocks  are  not,”  however,  “  the  only  interruptions  which  the 
plain  of  Dewisland  has  received ;  it  has  also  been  channelled  out  into  narrow 
winding  valleys,  which  afford  a  passage  to  a  few  inconsiderable  streams.  Of  these, 
the  principal  are  the  Solva  (Solfach),  and  the  Alan.”— p.  4. 

The  former  of  these  is  by  far  the  bolder  and  more  picturesque,  but 
the  latter  is  more  interesting  to  us  from  St.  David’s  being  built  upon 
its  banks. 

“  order  to  prepare  our  readers  for  the  description  of  St.  David’s  itself,  we  will 
briefly  detail  the  route  by  which  the  place  is  ordinarily  reached,  namely,  from  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Haverfordwest.  That  town,  at  present  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  in  Wales,  bears  distinct  marks  of  its  foreign  origin  in  its  com¬ 
manding  position,  the  frowning  battlements  of  its  castle,  the  number  of  its 
churches,  and  the  dialect  of  its  inhabitants.  Indeed,  the  surrounding  country, 
constituting  the  ancient  Earldom  of  Pembroke,  as  well  in  the  two  last  mentioned 
characteristics,  as  in  the  number  and  magnificence  of  its  military  remains,  bears 
the  impress  of  foreign  aggression  and  dominion.  The  very  style  of  the  parish 
churches  with  their  strong  and  lofty  towers,  appears  to  betoken  that  the  wor- 
s  ’’PP61,8  sang  ‘  the  Lord’s  song  in  a  strange  land,’  not  as  captives  indeed,  but  as 
conquerors,  yet  as  conquerors  by  no  means  secure  from  attacks  and  reprisals. 
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“It  is  from  this  district,  thoroughly  and  completely  feudalized,  and  if  not 
altogether  like  England,  certainly  much  less  like  Wales,  that  the  approach  is 
generally  made  to  St.  David’s,  situated  in  a  region  as  entirely  Celtic  as  can  well  be 
conceived.  The  only  marks  of  foreign  influence  in  Dewisland  are  its  magnificent 
ecclesiastical  remains;  and  these,  although  they  are  in  fact  relics  of  external  domi¬ 
nation,  are  not  so  palpably  so  as  the  castles  and  walled  towns  which  abound  in  the 
south  of  Pembrokeshire.  After  an  uphill  journey  of  six  miles  from  Haverfordwest 
the  traveller  approaches  the  last  of  these  fortresses  in  Roch  Castle,  a  solitary  tower 
perched  on  an  overhanging  crag,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  overlooking  a 
deep  valley  which  forms  now,  as  of  old,  the  boundary  between  the  two  nations. 
From  this  point  the  view  is  most  extensive  and  magnificent.  On  turning  back 
towards  Haverfordwest,  which  appears  in  the  middle  distance,  the  eye  ranges  over 
a  vast  expanse  of  champain  country,  well  tilled  and  wooded,  dotted  with  villages 
and  towers,  and  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  heights  which  overlook  the 
Bristol  Channel.  To  the  north-east  the  distance  is  occupied  by  the  long  range  of 
the  Presely  mountains ;  and  on  the  north,  a  high  ridge  of  heath-clad  hill  stands 
out  boldly  in  the  foreground,  terminated  to  the  right  by  a  singular  group  of  colum¬ 
nar  rocks.  To  the  west  lies  the  great  bay  of  St.  Bride’s,  for  the  most  part  intensely 
calm,  and  of  the  deepest  blue.  Right  and  left  of  it  the  land  stretches  out  its  long 
arms  to  the  Atlantic,  their  extremities  broken  into  multitudinous  islands.  Finally, 
the  great  peninsula  of  Dewisland  is  crested  with  the  serrated  ranges  of  Cara  Llidi 
and  Penbery,  which  stand  out  against  the  sky  to  the  north-west.” — pp.  7,  8. 

We  will  reserve,  however,  for  the  present,  the  description  of  the 
actual  approach  to  St.  David’s. 

Our  Authors,  after  an  enumeration  of  the  four  townships,  or 
“  cylchs,”  into  which  the  parish  of  St.  David’s  is  divided,  and  giving 
a  few  local  statistics,  proceed  to  the  more  exhilarating  task  of  describ¬ 
ing  the  noble  coast  scenery  and  sea-side  walks,  in  which,  however,  we 
regret  that  we  cannot  follow  them ;  though  we  should  rejoice  to  do 
so  in  propria  persona,  with  their  description  as  our  guide-book — a 
course  which  we  would  strongly  recommend  to  our  readers. 

“The  sea-side  walks  are  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  place. 
The  dreary  monotony  of  the  inland,  its  treeless  fences,  and  unshaded  lanes,  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  facility  of  escaping  to  the  shore,  afforded  by  its  peninsular 
situation.  The  bold  points  aud  deep  indentations,  the  ever-varying  forms  and  tints 
of  the  cliffs,  the  deep  and  clear  water,  the  caves,  the  sunny  nooks  of  smooth  sand, 
the  groups  of  islands  and  isolated  rocks,  and  above  all,  the  fresh  and  inspiriting 
atmosphere*  contribute  to  make  a  walk  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  things  that  can  be  imagined.” — p.  10. 

We  particularly  recommend  to  the  tourist  the  description  of  the 
islands  about  St.  David’s  Head,  given  at  pp.  17-20.  The  whole  of 
this  portion  is  most  tempting  to  the  lover  of  coast  scenery,  particularly 
of  those  who  know  the  beauties  of  the  clear  blue  waves  by  which  the 
coasts  are  washed.  We  venture  to  quote  an  allusion  to  these  islands 
from  another  pen : — 

“  Yon  craggy  Isles  that  skirt  the  strand 
Tradition  marks  as  her  own  band : 

In  echoing  shore  and  wild  sea-bird 
The  Organ  and  the  Choir  are  heard. 

And  in  yon  rocks  with  billows  hoar, 

Which  seem  to  watch  and  guard  the  shore, 

“  The  Bishop  and  his  Clerks”  are  seen. 

O  firm-set,  ever-during  scene ! 
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May  those  thy  Pastors  thus  with  thee 
Share  the  strong  rock’s  stability, 

And  in  their  place  be  faithful  found, 

Deep-rooted  in  the  hidden  ground. 

That  though  the  sea  and  tempest  roar, 

Their  firm  foundations  move  no  more!  ” 

Baptistery.  The  Pilgrims  of  St.  David's. 

The  second  chapter,  as  before  mentioned,  treats  of  the  Primaeval 
Antiquities  of  Dewisland. 

“  We  advance  in  an  order  which  appears  at  once  reasonable  and  consistent  with 
actual  chronology,  from  the  physical  features  and  natural  productions  of  the 
country  to  the  earliest  and  rudest  creations  of  human  intelligence,  which  occupy 
a  middle  station  between  the  works  of  Nature  and  those  of  Art.  Raised,  as  it 
would  seem,  by  the  barbarous  aborigines  of  the  country,  these  uncouth  masses  of 
earth  and  stone  bear  witness  to  a  state  of  things  when  humanity,  in  its  outward 
aspect  at  least,  differed  as  widely  from  its  present  condition,  as  from  that  of  the 
inferior  creatures.  Yet  they  carry  evident  marks  of  persevering  labour,  as  well  as 
of  such  a  degree  of  constructive  ingenuity,  as  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  utter 
absence  of  taste  which  characterized  their  builders.  Altogether  they  are  most 
valuable,  both  as  the  sole  record  of  one  among  the  earliest  phases  of  human 
existence,  and  as  faint  foreshadowings  of  the  Art,  of  which  we  shall  presently  have 
to  record  such  noble  triumphs.” — p.  23. 

These  early  remains  are  most  unusually  abundant,  so  much  so  that 
one  'would  have  thought  it  next  to  impossible  for  one  parish  to  contain 
such  a  profusion  of  what,  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  objects  of 
rare  occurrence.  Not  to  mention  the  dismounted  rocking  stone,  which 
“  holds  a  debateable  ground  between  Art  and  Nature,”  the  district 
abounds  in  “  Meini  Hirion,”  or  Long  Stones,  Cromlechs,  Tumuli, 
Camps,  “  Cyttiau  ”  or  traces  of  the  warriors’  huts,  and  ancient  roads. 

The  description  of  these  numerous  antiquities  is  highly  interesting, 
and  the  fact  of  their  all  existing  within  one  parish,  and  that  the  one 
which  contains  the  wonderful  mediaeval  remains  of  St.  David’s,  is 
certainly  most  remarkable,  and  proves  that  this  remote  corner  has 
been  in  very  different  times,  and  by  different  races,  considered  to 
possess  a  degree  of  importance  which  we  cannot  now  appreciate,  but 
at  which  we  need  not  so  much  wonder,  when  we  recollect  the  present 
importance  of  the  neighbouring  position  of  Milford  Haven,  and  that 
wdiich  may  again  attach  to  a  yet  nearer  point,  should  one  of  the  great 
railway  projects  be  carried  out. 

“The  question,”  however,  “belongs  to  prophecy  rather  than  to  history;  and 
accordingly  the  arts  of  divination  have  not  been  altogether  overlooked  in  the 
attempts  made  to  solve  it.  When  the  proposal  was  first  made,  it  was  recollected 
that  a  certain  seer,  whose  dreams  had  a  way  of  coming  true,  had  seen  a  vision  of 
carriages  without  horses  transporting  ore  from  WThitesand  Bay.” — p.  14,  Note. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of  the  Primaeval  Antiquities  is 
indeed  that  which  comprises  the  great  Roman  and  British  roads 
which  found  their  terminus  in  the  ancient  Roman  station  of  Menevia. 
One  of  these  roads,  ordinarily  known  as  the  Ffos-y-Myneich,  was 
very  carefully  traced  out  by  Archdeacon  Payne,  in"  1816.  It 
has  since  been  nearly  obliterated  by  cultivation,  but  our  Authors, 
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with  the  help  of  the  Archdeacon’s  Itinerary,  have  again  succeded  in 
tracing  it.  The  description  given  by  the  Archdeacon,  followed  by 
the  recent  explorings  of  our  Authors,  forms  a  very  interesting 
account. 

It  is  in  the  third  chapter  that  we  reach  the  real  subject  matter  of 
the  work,  the  Cathedral  and  its  accompanying  buildings ;  for  interest¬ 
ing  as  may  be  the  physical  geography  of  the  district,  and  abundant  as 
are  its  Primaeval  Antiquities,  it  is  in  reality  the  existence  of  the 
Cathedral  which  invests  it  with  its  special  claim  upon  our  attention, 
and  gives  value  to  all  else  which  it  contains. 

The  chapter  commences  with  the  following  interesting  remarks  upon 
the  Cathedral,  its  position  and  circumstances : — 

“  The  peculiar  position  of  St.  David’s  Cathedral  necessarily  hinders  it  from  being 
at  all  a  prominent  object  in  any  distant  view.  Lying  in  a  deep  hollow  immediately 
below  the  town,  from  most  points  of  view  the  body  of  the  church  is  hardly  visible, 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower  alone  indicating  its  existence.  And  consequently  even 
the  tower  itself  is  not  seen  to  the  same  distance,  nor  does  it  form  the  same  central 
point  in  the  landscape,  as  is  the  case  with  those  churches  which  possess  a  greater 
advantage  of  position.  Yet  the  situation  of  this  Cathedral  can  hardly  be  esteemed 
a  disadvantage.  It  seems  almost  essential  to  the  general  idea  of  the  place  that  the 
church  and  its  surrounding  buildings  should  be  hardly  discernible  until  the  specta¬ 
tor  has  approached  quite  close  to  them.  This  circumstance  certainly  tends  to 
increase  the  general  feeling  of  wonder  which  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  excites. 
The  character  of  St.  David’s  is  altogether  unique,  unless  Llandaff  may  be  allowed 
to  approach  it  in  a  very  inferior  degree.  Both  agree  in  being  Cathedral  Churches 
whose  surrounding  cities  claim  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  mere  villages.  But 
Llandaff,  a  fabric  on  the  whole  far  less  striking  than  St.  David’s,  and  still  more 
deficient  in  the  vast  extent  of  episcopal  and  collegiate  buildings  which  go  so  far  to 
produce  the  general  effect  of  the  latter,  has  nothing  of  the  strangely  awful  character 
derived  from  the  position  of  St.  David’s.  The  richer  character  of  the  country  round, 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  aud  busy  town,  take  off  much  from  the  wild  majesty 
which  is  so  distinctive  of  St.  David’s.  Without  the  utter  desolation  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  entire  separation  from  all  traces  of  man  besides  its 
own  narrow  world,  a  large  portion  of  the  stern  charm  of  ‘  ancient  Menevia  ’  would 
be  completely  lost.  The  effect  of  Llandaff  is  a  mixture  of  that  of  a  ruined  abbey 
and  that  of  an  ordinary  parish  church.  St.  David’s,  standing  erect  amid  desolation, 
alike  in  its  fabric  and  its  establishment,  decayed  but  not  dead,  neglected  but  never 
entirely  forsaken,  still  remaining  in  a  corner  of  the  world,  with  its  services  uninter¬ 
rupted  in  the  coldest  times,  its  ecclesiastical  establishment  comparatively  untouched, 
is,  more  than  any  other  spot,  a  link  between  the  present  and  the  past ;  nowhere  has 
the  present  so  firm  and  true  a  hold  upon  the  past.  Ruin  and  desolation  speak  of 
what  has  been,  but  not  ruin  and  desolation  alone :  it  still  lives  its  old  life,  however 
feebly :  all  is  uninterrupted  retention,  without  change  or  restoration :  the  light 
first  kindled  by  its  original  patriarch  may  have  often  shone  but  feebly  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  may  even  now  only  glimmer  in  the  socket,  but  it  still  remains  one  and 
unextinguished  ;  it  has  never  at  any  moment  required  to  be  rekindled  from  any 
new  or  extraneous  source.” — p.  49. 

We  have  already  followed  with  our  Authors  the  route  from  Haver¬ 
fordwest  towards  St.  David’s,  so  far  as  the  elevated  point  occupied  by 
the  border  fortress  of  Roch  Castle,  the  point  from  which  we  leave  the 
Flemish  for  the  Celtic  land.  From  this  elevation  the  road  rapidly 
descends  to  the  very  waters  of  St.  Bride’s  Bay,  dragging  heavily  for 
some  distance  through  the  deep  shingle  of  its  beach,  and  sprinkled  by 
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the  spray  of  its  foaming  breakers ;  it  then  still  more  rapidly  mounts 
again  to  the  level  of  the  high  cliffs  of  Dewisland. 

“  The  position  and  arrangement  of  the  rocks  and  islands  is  continually  shifting 
as  we  advance  in  the  direction  of  St.  David’s,  whither  the  route  from  this  point 
lies  parallel  with  the  shore,  and  accordingly,  for  the  most  part  across  a  series  of 
steep  and  narrow  valleys,  none  of  which  are  at  all  interesting,  with  the  exception  of 
the  picturesque  creek  of  Solva.  After  having  advanced  neaxdy  four  miles  from  the 
place  last  mentioned,  the  traveller  finds  himself  descending  a  gentle  declivity  into 
something  like  a  town,  consisting  chiefly  of  mean  houses,  a  few  of  them  thatched, 
and  all  of  course  whitewashed,  and  built  so  irregularly  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the 
appellation  of  a  street.” — p.  8. 

The  first  approach  to  St.  David’s  itself  is  grievously  disappointing. 
Having  looked  out  in  vain  for  the  last  few  miles  for  any  glimpse  of 
the  Cathedral,  we  actually  find  ourselves  in  one  of  the  most  uninte¬ 
resting  of  villages,  and  perhaps  stopping  at  the  door  of  the  inn, 
without  having  discovered  the  least  symptom  of  its  existence.  At 
length,  however,  one  spies  the  top  of  a  weather-beaten  tower  close  at 
hand,  and  almost  level  with  the  street,  and  hastening  towards  this 
welcome  object,  on  passing  a  ruined  gatehouse, — 

“  A  wonderful  prospect  hursts  upon  the  spectator,  who  comes  suddenly  in  sight 
of  the  whole  Close,  the  Cathedral  lying  immediately  in  front  of  him,  the  ruined 
Palace  with  its  exquisite  open  parapet  to  the  left,  backed  by  a  steep  rising  bank, 
and  the  sharp  tops  of  Carn  Llidi  and  Penbery  in  the  distance. — p.  9. 

The  surprise  produced  by  this  sudden  apparition  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  depth  at  which  all  the  buildings  lie  below  the  point  from  which 
they  are  viewed,  and  from  the  scene  being,  therefore,  as  unusual  in 
its  aspect  as  it  has  been  unexpected. 

“  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  sudden  descent  from  the  mean  streets 
of  the  decayed  village  upon  the  magnificent  remains  of  ecclesiastical  splendour 
which  lie  below.  Passing  through  the  strong  gateway  of  the  Close,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  and  hereafter  to  be  more  fully  described,  the  spectator  at  once  beholds  the 
whole  length  of  the  Cathedral  stretched  immediately  at  his  feet,  backed  to  the  west 
by  the  superb  ruins  of  the  Episcopal  Palace,  and  with  the  bleak  and  strongly  marked 
hills  which  impart  so  much  character  to  the  general  prospect  rising  behind  the 
main  fabric.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  striking  view  to  be  obtained  on  a  first 
approach  by  daylight.” — p.  49. 

“  I  pass’d  beneath  a  mould’ring  tower, 

When  on  me  came  a  solemn  hour 
Of  feelings  never  known  before, 

But  which  from  me  shall  pass  no  more. 

A  scene  beneath  the  wicket  gate, 

Most  beautiful,  most  desolate  ! 

It  was  St.  David’s  ancient  pile, 

Chancel,  nave,  tower,  and  window’d  aisle, 

And  skirting  all  the  western  side, 

A  Palace  fair  in  ruin’d  pride ; 

With  storied  range  in  order  set, 

And  portal,  arch,  and  parapet. 

There  hiding  from  the  haunts  of  men 
In  hollow  of  the  mountain  glen, 
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Religion’s  venerable  hold, 

With  wrecks  and  ruin  manifold, 

Burst  full  on  the  astonish’d  eye. 

Hoar  in  sublime  antiquity.” 

Baptistery.  The  Pilgrims  of  St.  David's. 

“  But  the  most  impressive  time  and  point  from  which  the  Cathedral  can  be 
viewed  is  from  the  north-west  by  moonlight ;  none  other  so  strongly  brings  out  the 
strange  mixture  of  past  and  present,  the  sort  of  *  life-in-death  ’  of  the  whole  scene. 
Besides  the  usual  character  of  vast  buildings  seen  under  such  circumstances,  there 
are  several  points  which  render  this  church  peculiarly  adapted  for  inspection  at 
such  a  time.  Architecturally  speaking,  it  is  the  worst  and  meanest  aspect  of  the 
Cathedral  itself,  although  a  noble  one  indeed  for  the  College  ruins.  The  chief 
features  are  the  modern  west  front,  and  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  in  itself  the 
poorest  portion  of  the  church,  and  which,  at  a  later  period,  has  had  its  falling  wall 
supported  by  vast  and  uncouth  props  of  masonry.  But  night  throws  its  pall  over 
the  technical  deficiencies  even  of  Nash  himself,  and  brings  out  the  real  grandeur  and 
solidity  of  outline  which  cannot  be  denied  to  his  otherwise  hideous  composition ; 
while  the  effect  of  vastness  and  rugged  majesty  imparted  to  the  dark  irregular 
masses  of  the  supporting  buttresses  effectually  removes  any  ill-will  which  they  may 
have  incurred  by  day.  To  the  east  the  view  is  shut  in — which  adds  greatly  to  the 
effect — by  the  north  transept  and  some  portions  of  the  College  buildings,  the  central 
tower,  now  no  longer  an  object  either  for  constructive  or  sesthetical  criticism, 
rising  commandingly  above  them  :  while  the  group  is  finished  to  the  north  by  the 
tall  shell  of  the  College  Chapel,  the  lack  of  tracery  not  now  so  keenly  felt  in  its 
large  windows,  and  its  slender  tower  assuming  a  dignity  which  it  does  not  possess 
by  day;  the  whole,  by  its  wonderful  intermixture  of  ruined  with  perfect  buildings, 
and  the  bold  and  striking  character' of  its  outlines,  producing  an  effect  which 
fabrics  of  far  greater  architectural  magnificence  cannot  in  any  degree  rival. 
Salisbury  by  moonlight  is  yet  more  graceful  and  lovely,  Winchester  more  grand  and 
awful,  than  either  is  by  day;  but  they  cannot  at  all  compete  with  the  strange  and 
unique  charm  of  St.  David’s.  They  are  still  buildings,  palpably  and  unmistakably 
the  works  of  man,  and  suggesting  only  the  ideas  naturally  raised  by  the  noblest  of 
his  productions ;  but  St.  David’s  almost  assumes  the  character  of  a  work  of  nature  ; 
the  thoughts  of  man  and  his  works,  even  the  visions  of  fallen  state  and  glory,  are 
well  nigh  lost  in  the  forms  of  the  scene  itself,  hardly  less  than  in  gazing  on  the  wild 
cliffs  from  whence  its  materials  were  first  hewn,  and  whose  spirit  they  would  seem, 
even  when  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man,  to  have  refused  utterly  to  cast  away.” — 
pp.  49,  50. 

“  O  sight  forlorn,  and  yet  so  fair 
In  ruin,  that  transfixed  there 
1  gaz’d,  until  I  seem’d  to  stand 
Upon  a  strange  unearthly  land, 

Between  the  dying  and  the  dead  ! 

So  many  centuries  o’er  my  head 
Their  solemn  shade  in  silence  spread ; 

So  awful  was  the  drear  around, 

The  desolation  so  profound  : 

While  beauty  and  magnificence 
Strove  with  a  beam  calm  but  intense, 

To  pierce  the  darkly-mantling  gloom, 

Like  star-light  through  a  broken  tomb  ; 

Or  like  the  dimly-labouring  Moon 
That  now  stood  high  on  her  white  throne, 

Struggling  in  vain  to  penetrate 

The  mist  that  wrapped  her  shrouded  state, 

And  where  her  twilight  radiance  fell 
Made  desolation  visible.” 

Baptistery.  The  Pilgrims  of  St.  David's. 
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It  should  here  be  explained,  to  make  the  matter  clear  to  those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  winders  of  St.  David’s,  that  the  group  of 
buildings  is  threefold,  consisting,  first,  of  the  Cathedral  itself,  with  its 
accompanying  chapels ;  secondly,  of  the  remains  of  the  College  of  St. 
Mary,  with  its  large  and  lofty  chapel,  which  stand  close  upon  the 
north  side  of  the  Cathedral ;  and  thirdly,  of  the  magnificent,  and  per¬ 
haps  unrivalled  Episcopal  Palace,  whose  enormous  ruins  extend  over 
a  wide  area  to  the  westward :  the  whole  forms  a  group  scarcely  to  be 
paralleled  for  interest  and  picturesque  effect.  Of  these,  howevei’,  the 
present  portion  of  the  work  treats  of  the  Cathedral  alone. 


“  But  viewing  the  building  more  directly  as  a  work  of  art,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  externally  this  Cathedral  presents  no  great  display  of  architectural 
magnificence.  This  indeed  is  only  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  its  position  : 
exposed  as  the  church  constantly  is  to  the  blasts  of  the  ocean,  external  ornament 
would  have  been  worse  than  useless ;  the  decoration  therefore,  which  on  the  outside 
could  only  have  had  the  effect  of  presenting  decay  in  its  least  pleasing  form,  is 
wisely  confined  to  the  interior.  The  church  is,  in  point  of  size,  one  of  the  second 
order,  that  is  as  compared  with  English  buildings,  for  among  existing  Welsh 
churches,  it  is  altogether  without  a  competitor  ;  as  Llandaff,  the  only  one  which  at 
all  approaches  it  in  size,  though  fully  equal  to  St.  David’s  in  the  architectural 
merit  of  its  several  parts,  is  not  conceived  so  strictly  on  the  genuine  cathedral 
type. 

“  Perhaps  there  is  no  church  of  the  same  size  wrhich  exhibits  that  type  so 
thoroughly  developed  in  every  respect,  except  one  which  has  no  influence  on  its 
external  appearance.  In  point  of  complication  of  ground-plan  it  ranks  with — 
perhaps  surpasses — Winchester  or  St.  Alban’s;  and  the  profusion  of  chapels  and 
surrounding  buildings  has  the  advantage  of  restoring  that  varied  and  picturesque 
effect  which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost  by  the  absence  of  any  high-pitched 
roof.  Besides  the  ordinary  parts  of  a  cruciform  church,  a  succession  of  three 
chapels  of  inferior  height  is  added  to  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  and  the  aisles  of  the 
latter  are  continued  along  them  during  a  great  portion  of  their  extent.  To  the  east 
face  of  the  north  transept  is  attached  a  lofty  building  of  three  stages,  containing  the 
Chapter-house  and  other  apartments.  This  erection,  which  is,  excepting  of  course 
the  tower,  the  highest  portion  of  the  whole  pile,  naturally  forms  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  feature  in  the  eastern  view,  and  imparts  much  variety  and  singularity  to  the 
outline.  And  as  this  same  transept,  at  present  at  least,  is  connected  with  the  ruined 
chapel  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  another  extensive  range  is  added  to  the  main  fabric, 
from  which  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  architecturally  distinct.” — pp.  50,  51. 


We  now  arrive  at  the  Architectural  Description  of  the  church.  The 
method  which  the  Authors  have  laid  down  for  themselves  is  “  first  to 
give  a  description  which  may  convey  an  intelligible  notion  of  the 
building,  and  then  to  trace  out  the  history  of  the  several  changes  it 
has  undergone,”  and  they  accordingly  proceed  with  a  very  systematic 
and  accurate  description,  taking  the  church  portion  by  portion,  and 
carefully  describing,  first  the  exterior,  and  then  the  interior,  of  each. 
This  system,  however,  though  highly  suitable  to  a  work  like  theirs, 
is  not  so  well  suited  to  a  review,  so  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
satisfy  ourselves  for  the  present  with  a  very  faint  outline  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  reserving  many  of  its  details  and  its  changes  for  future  notice, 
when  they  can  be  described  in  conjunction  with  their  Architectural 
History. 

The  Cathedral,  viewed  apart  from  its  subsequent  alterations,  is  a 
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cruciform  church  of  the  second  order  as  to  magnitude,  all  of  the  very 
latest  Norman,  or  rather  the  transition  between  that  and  Early 
Pointed,  and  differing  very  little  in  the  ages  of  its  principal  portions. 
The  nave  consists  of  six  bays  of  unusual  width,  its  entire  internal 
length  being  127  feet  four  inches,  its  width  from  centre  to  centre  of 
pillars  33  feet,  and  that  of  aisles  from  centre  of  pillars  18  feet 
three  inches.  The  central  tower  is  27  feet  square  exclusive  of, 
and  nearly  40  feet  square  inclusive  of,  its  piers.  The  structural  choir, 
with  its  aisles,  is  four  bays  in  length,  measuring  53  feet  internally. 
The  transepts  are  each  three  bays,  or  about  44  feet  in  length,  each 
having  chapels  at  present  attached  to  their  eastern  side. 

Externally  the  original  style  of  the  building  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  lost,  but  within  it  is  well  preserved,  and  constitutes  the  leading 
element  of  the  architectural  character  of  the  church. 

Externally  the  Cathedral  has  no  prevailing  character.  The  roofs 
have  been  lowered ;  Perpendicular  and  Decorated  windows  inserted ; 
and  many  both  of  the  earlier  and  the  inserted  windows  blocked  up. 
Buttresses  of  every  size  have  been  added,  from  an  ordinary  Perpen¬ 
dicular  buttress  to  the  enormous  masses  of  masonry  which  support  the 
north  aisle  of  the  nave;  the  west  end  has  been  rebuilt  in  modern 
times.  The  tower  has  been  carried  up  to  a  great  height  in  two  stories, 
the  one  Decorated,  the  other  Perpendicular.  In  fact,  everything  has 
been  done  which  could  conceal  the  semi-Norman  character  of  the 
original  structure.  Besides  these  alterations  extensive  additions  have 
been  made,  consisting  of  a  large  structure  to  the  east  of  the  north 
transept,  of  three  stories,  (containing  severally  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Thomas,  the  Chapter-house,  and  the  Treasury,)  and  a  vast  conglome¬ 
ration  of  chapels  to  the  eastward  of  the  choir,  prolonging  it  to  a  great 
extent,  and  increasing  the  total  length  of  the  church  to  306  feet. 

Though  the  nave,  choir  and  transepts  differ  probably  but  little  in 
date,  and  though*  the  same  feeling  runs  through  the  details  of  the  whole, 
the  internal  elevation  differs  considerably  in  the  several  divisions, 
each  presenting  a  beautiful  variety  in  design ;  while  in  each  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  detail  and  ornament  incident  upon  the  period  of  the  great 
transition  are  carried  out  in  all  their  freshness  and  beauty.  We  know 
indeed  very  few  buildings  in  which  they  are  more  perfectly  represented, 
though  they  are  not  in  all  cases  representatives  of  the  established  types 
of  the  period,  but  possess  a  great  amount  of  individuality.  One  fact 
is  remarkable,  and  must  at  once  strike  any  one  who  is  familiar  with 
ancient  churches :  that  is,  that  where  one  would  expect,  in  a  cathedral 
planted  in  so  distant  and  desolate  and  perhaps  at  the  time  semi-bar¬ 
barous  a  region,  a  certain  rudeness  and  want  of  refinement  in  the 
detail,  the  very  contrary  is  found  to  be  the  case,  the  whole  being  in 
fact  carried  out  with  a  degree  of  study  and  refinement  considerably 
greater  than  is  found  in  the  average  of  examples  of  the  time,  and 
equalling  most  of  the  finest  of  the  English  examples.  We  must  wait 
for  the  chronological  portion  of  the  work  before  we  can  give  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  style  is  up  to  the  full  advancement  belonging  to  its 
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date,  but  we  can  safely  assert  that  the  details  reach  the  full  amount  of 
refinement  belonging  to  the  style. 

The  Authors  call  particular  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  there 
is  a  strong  connexion  in  the  general  sentiment  of  the  ornamental 
portions  between  the  early  work  here  and  at  Glastonbury  and  Wells, 
and  they  quote  a  letter  from  an  independent  witness,  Mr.  Scott, 
pointing  out  a  unformity  of  feeling  pervading  the  ornament  in 
Chepstow  Castle,  Llandaff,  and  St.  David’s,  and  connecting  all  these 
three  with  the  two  great  Somersetshire  examples.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  the  three  Welsh  buildings  are  not  coeval,  but  spread 
perhaps  over  a  period  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  years.  The  most 
striking  similarity  is  between  the  carved  foliage  of  St.  David’s, 
Llandaff,  and  Glastonbury,  on  which  one  would  almost  have  thought 
that  the  same  hand  had  been  engaged,  while  the  characteristics  in 
which  they  most  closely  agree  are  so  peculiar  as  scarcely  to  be  met 
with  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  common  to  these  three  buildings  is  the 
frequent  absence  of  the  neck  moulding  of  the  capitals,  the  foliage 
being  thus  left  to  grow  directly  out  of  the  shaft,  which  has  a  very 
singular,  though  we  think  far  from  an  unpleasing  effect.  We  are  far 
from  agreeing  with  Messrs.  Jones  and  Freeman  in  regretting  this 
peculiarity :  we  should  be  sorry  for  it  to  be  the  established  rule,  but 
we  think  it  a  valuable  exception,  not  less  on  aesthetic  grounds,  than  as 
pointing  out  an  artistic  connexion  between  the  noble  Abbey  of  Glas¬ 
tonbury  and  the  churches  of  the  “  far  west.”  At  St.  David’s,  as 
at  Llandaff  and  Glastonbury,  the  foliage  is  of  exceedingly  beautiful 
character  and  execution,  and  differs  considerably  from  the  ordinary 
type  of  its  period.  There  are  at  St.  David’s  other  and  very  peculiar 
varieties  of  capital,  some  of  them  of  considerable  beauty ;  the  most 
usual  however  is  that  designated  by  our  Authors  as  a  degenerate 
variety  of  the  cushion  capital,  a  form  which  it  would  be  most  difficult 
to  describe,  and  which,  whether  degenerate  or  not,  has  a  very  beautiful 
effect,  and  when  united  with  foliage  and  sculpture,  presents  some 
varieties  perfectly  unique.  The  capitals,  in  fact,  throughout  the 
whole  building,  present  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  field  of  study 
to  the  architectural  antiquary. 

The  internal  elevations  of  the  choir  and  nave  present  a  strong  con¬ 
trast  in  the  arrangement  of  their  respective  designs,  and,  what  is  very 
strange,  that  of  the  choir,  though  probably  somewhat  later  in  date,  is 
as  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  as  that  of  the  nave  for  its  com¬ 
plexity. 

In  the  choir  all  the  arches  are  pointed,  while  in  the  nave  the  usual 
Transitional  order  is  reversed,  all  the  important  arches  being  round, 
and  the  ornamental  ones  pointed.  We  suspect  however  that  the 
round  arches  do  not  arise  from  its  earlier  date,  but  rather  from  the 
great  width  of  the  bays,  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  so  complex 
a  design  into  a  given  height,  had  the  main  arches  been  pointed, — a 
view  which  is  confirmed  by  the  western  bay,  which  is  narrower  than 
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the  others,  having  pointed  arches.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  say 
why  the  nave  arch  of  the  tower  should  have  been  made  round  while 
the  others  are  pointed. 

The  arrangement  of  a  side  bay  of  the  choir  is  simply  a  pointed  arch, 
resting  on  large  pillars  alternately  octagonal  and  round,  with  triple 
attached  shafts  in  front  running  up  as  groining  shafts,  and  a  single 
clerestory  window  without  triforium  above.  The  details  however 
possess  considerable  richness,  the  window  arches  having  beautiful 
fret-mouldings.  The  caps  are  of  the  degenerate  cushion  kind  before 
named. 

“  Nothing  can  well  be  simpler  than  this  composition,  yet  it  is  wonderfully 
effective  ;  the  only  important  fault  is  that  the  piers  are  decidedly  too  massive  for 
the  mouldings  of  the  arches,  so  that  neither  of  the  ideas  which  they  respectively 
suggest  is  well  carried  out.  There  is  also  a  degree  of  awkwardness  in  the  way  in 
which  the  vaulting-shafts  are  attached,  producing  a  certain  amount  of  interpene¬ 
tration  ;  in  both  these  respects  the  arrangements  of  the  nave  are  decidedly  prefer¬ 
able.” — p.  68. 

Our  Authors,  however,  generally  think  that — 

“  The  simplicity  of  composition  forms  a  decided  contrast  to  the  effect  produced 
by  the  over-complicated  design  of  the  nave,  and  is  indeed  a  positive  relief  to  the 
eye  after  contemplating  the  latter.” — p.  67. 

A  bay  of  the  nave  consists  of  a  round  arch  upon  somewhat  similar 
though  more  beautiful  pillars,  also  alternately  octagonal  and  round, 
but  with  shafts  on  all  the  four  sides,  none  of  which  however  run  up  to 
receive  the  nave  groining.  The  shafts  are  single,  but  on  the  aisle  side 
a  clustered  shaft  is  attached  to  the  single  one  to  receive  the  groining, 
forming  a  very  peculiar  and  beautiful  arrangement. 

Over  the  pier  arch  is  a  lofty  upper  story  in  which  triforium  and 
clerestory  are  merged  into  one.  In  this  story  the  number  of  bays  may 
be  said  to  be  doubled,  every  bay  being  here  divided  into  two  similar 
arches,  each  containing  a  round-headed  clerestory  window,  and  a 
division  of  triforium,  the  latter  subdivided  into  two  small  pointed 
arches ;  a  triforium  passage  also  runs  along  the  cill  of  the  clerestory 
windows  above. 

This  story,  taken  as  a  whole,  forms  a  continuous  arcade  of  twelve 
bays  ranging  from  end  to  end  of  the  nave,  the  original  or  large  bays 
being  only  marked  by  placing  a  triple  groining  shaft  over  the  great 
piers  below,  while  the  intermediate  ones  are  single.  The  main  bays 
would  however  have  been  more  strongly  marked  had  the  vaulting 
existed,  as  this  was  of  the  sexpartite  construction,  the  main  transverse 
ribs  springing  from  the  triple  shafts  over  the  piers.  Whether  this 
groining,  as  well  as  that  of  the  choir,  transepts  and  aisles  was  ever 
executed,  or  was  only  intended,  we  leave  to  be  settled  in  the  future 
portions  of  the  work. 

The  whole  effect  of  the  arrangement  above  described  is  magnificent, 
though  complicated.  The  details  are  excessively  rich,  and  the  patterns 
of  the  frets  which  adorn  the  arches,  &c.,  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
varied.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Freeman,  while  treating  of  this  portion  of 
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the  building,  appear  to  us  to  have  reversed  the  usual  failing  of  authors, 
and  to  have  underrated  the  merits  of  the  work  they  are  describing. 
It  is  true  that  it  does  not  possess  the  exquisite  elegance  of  the  nave  of 
Llandaff,  nor  the  majesty  of  Glastonbury,  but  we  must  say  that  we 
know  few  compositions  of  its  period  which  produce  on  the  whole  a 
more  magnificent  effect,  particularly  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  throw 
into  the  account  the  beautiful  purple  bloom  which  rests  upon  the 
surface  of  such  parts  of  the  stone  as  have  been  denuded  of  then- 
coatings  of  whitewash. 

The  transepts  again  present  another  variety  of  internal  elevation. 
Of  the  three  eastern  arches  of  each,  one  opens  into  the  choir  aisle,  and 
the  others  form  beautiful  recesses  for  altars,  excepting  one  in  the  north 
transept,  which  opens  into  St.  Thomas’  Chapel,  now  the  Chapter- 
house. 

“  The  internal  architecture  of  the  transepts  is  almost  entirely  Transitional 
Romanesque,  the  pointed  arch  now  appearing  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  the  form 
exclusively  employed  in  arches  of  construction,  though  a  few  round  ones  still  occur 
in  the  decorative  members.  This,  the  usual  course  of  the  development,  differs,  as 
must  have  been  observed,  from  what  we  have  seen  in  the  nave.  These  transepts 
form  perhaps  the  best  exhibition  in  the  church  of  a  peculiar  form  of  incipient 
Gothic,  found  in  this  church  and  several  others  in  South  Wales  and  the  West  of 
England.” — p.  64. 

“  In  these  transepts  the  peculiar  character  of  the  more  slender  shafts  has  freer 
scope  than  in  the  nave  and  choir,  where  a  more  massive  pier  is  employed  ;  we  may 
observe  the  genei-al  omission  of  the  neck-moulding,  and  the  use  of  the  ogee  keel,  as 
at  Llandaff.  The  latter  is  here  applied  very  curiously,  being,  in  several  of  the 
members,  doubled  and  set  laterally,  the  effect  of  which  is  by  no  means  pleasing, 
though  it  may  have  had  some  influence  on  the  architecture  of  a  later  period. 

“  The  transepts  are  approached  from  the  nave  aisles,  not  as  usual,  by  arches,  but 
by  original  Norman  doorways,  with  their  inner  sides  to  the  transepts.  They  are 
rather  plain,  and  exhibit  in  the  inner  order  and  in  the  rear-arch  the  same  shallow 
bowtell  as  some  other  portions  of  the  building ;  the  northern  one  has  the  inner  arch 
of  a  trefoil  form,  and  one  of  its  capitals  has  carving  of  a  character  unusual  in  this 
church.” — p.  65. 

The  windows  which  remain  to  the  west  of  the  transepts  are  round- 
headed,  that  to  the  north  transept  is,  or  rather  once  was,  a  couplet. 

There  is  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  light  shafted  piers  of  the 
transepts  above  alluded  to,  and  the  heavy  Norman  looking  shaft 
attached  in  each  case  to  the  respond  adjoining  the  tower  pier. 

The  arches  which  carry  the  central  tower  are  magnificent  both  in 
scale  and  design.  That  facing  the  nave  is  round,  and  springs  from  a 
higher  impost  than  the  others  which  are  pointed,  and  the  triforium 
arcade  above  it  is  clearly  of  earlier  date  than  that  round  the  other 
three  sides.  We  wait,  however,  for  the  explanation  of  these  irregulari¬ 
ties.  We  regret  to  say  that  the  western  arch  with  its  piers  is  so 
frightfully  crushed,  as  to  cause  some  fear  as  to  the  safety  of  the  tower. 

“  The  east  end  is  of  two  stages ;  the  lower  one  consists  of  an  exceedingly  rich  triplet, 
exhibiting  Norman  and  Early  English  detail  more  palpably  intermingled  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  church,  there  being  a  profusion  of  rich  Romanesque  mouldings, 
while  the  shafts,  which  are  banded  several  times,  have  both  the  round  and  the 
square  abacus.  But  we  may  remark  that  the  round  was  evidently  that  which  the 
architect  employed  when  there  was  no  special  reason  for  the  square;  as  the  former 
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occurs  in  the  two  central  shafts  which  stand  free,  the  latter  only  in  the  responds, 
where  it  is  the  continuation  of  a  string,  being  just  the  position  where  the  square 
form  was  continued  latest.  The  capitals  too  share  the  diversity,  those  under  the 
square  abacus  being  of  the  cushion  form,  while  those  under  the  round  are  decidedly 
Early  English.  This  fine  window  is  now  blocked  on  account  of  the  addition  of 
eastern  chapels.  Below  this  is  a  very  rich  string  or  rather  band,  consisting  of  a 
large  embattled  moulding  resting  on  a  series  of  intersecting  semicircular  arches.” 
*  *  *  “  In  the  upper  stage  the  Early  English  jambs  still  remain  nearly  perfect, 
and  the  mouldings  of  the  original  composition  appear  to  have  been  worked  up 
again  into  the  rear-arch  of  the  large  Perpendicular  window  which  has  usurped  its 
place.” — p.  68. 

We  must,  however,  apologise  for  having  trangressed  our  own 
rule,  in  going  so  far  into  architectural  description ;  and,  having  given 
this  faint  sketch  of  what  remains  of  the  original  structure,  will  reserve 
the  description  of  the  additions  and  alterations  till  we  are  favoured  by 
our  Authors  with  their  Architectural  History. 

We  are,  we  confess,  anxious  to  learn  the  relative  dates  of  the 
different  portions  of  the  building.  The  nave,  which  seems  the  earliest, 
has  details  fully  as  refined  as  those  of  any  other  portion  ;  the  transepts, 
whose  piers  and  arches  seem  (excepting  one  respond  in  each)  more 
advanced  than  perhaps  those  of  any  other  part,  and  are  the  only  ones 
in  which  the  Romanesque  fret  does  not  appear,  have  yet  round  headed 
windows ;  while  the  choir,  in  which  no  arch  appears  but  the  pointed, 
has  fully  as  much  Romanesque  detail  as  any  other  portion  of  the 
building.  The  same  variety  of  the  cushion  capital  pervades  the  whole 
church,  and  the  carving  is,  we  think,  identical  in  sentiment,  from  the 
west  end  to  the  extremity  of  the  choir  aisles. 

Another  point  which  needs  special  explanation  is  the  arrangement 
and  construction  of  the  groining,  particularly  that  of  the  aisles  of  the 
choir,  where  there  hardly  seems  room  for  the  vaulting  and  for  the 
usual  space  between  it  and  the  roof. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  present  part  treats  of  the  Archaeology  and 
Heraldry  of  the  Cathedral,  but  the  chapter  being  incomplete  we  shall 
reserve  it  for  future  notice,  and  here  close  our  present  review. 

We  cannot,  however,  conclude  without  expressing  the  great  gratifi¬ 
cation  which  we  have  derived  from  this  earnest  of  so  important  a 
work.  It  is  most  happy  that  two  gentlemen,  so  pre-eminently  qualified 
for  it,  and  so  well  known  in  connexion  with  architectural  and 
archaeological  subjects,  should  have  undertaken  the  history  and 
description  of  this  distant  and  (by  archaeologists  in  general)  neglected 
Cathedral ;  and  we  must  say  that  their  treatment  of  the  subject  fully 
accords  with  their  previous  reputation.  We  shall  anxiously  await  the 
remaining  portion,  and  in  the  meantime  we  earnestly  recommend  the 
work  to  the  support  of  all  who  are  interested  in  our  venerable  ecclesi¬ 
astical  antiquities. 

We  have  omitted  to  mention  that  it  contains  beautiful  illustrations, 
both  in  engravings  and  wood-cuts,  from  the  well  known  pencil  of  Mr. 
Jewitt.  We  trust  that  a  ground  plan  will  not  long  be  withheld,  as  it 
is  much  needed  to  follow  out  the  description  with  facility. 
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Guide  to  Northern  Archaeology,  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen.  Edited,  for  the  use  of 
English  readers,  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Elles¬ 
mere.  London  :  J.  Bain.  1848. 

The  various  heads  of  the  present  work  were  written  in  the  original 
by  the  undermentioned  Fellows  of  the  Society :  the  section  on  the 
“  Extent  and  Importance  of  Ancient  Northern  Literature,”  by  N. 
M.  Petersen ;  the  “  View  of  the  Monuments  and  Antiquities  of  the 
North,”  by  C.  J.  Thomsen ;  some  sections  being  also  furthermore 
elaborated  by  other  members  of  the  Society’s  Archaeological  Com¬ 
mittee,  Finn  Magnusen  and  Charles  C.  Rafn.  The  appended  view 
of  the  undertakings  of  the  Society  was  drawn  partly  from  the  Annual 
Reports  in  the  “  Memoires  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord,”  and  in  the 
Archaeological  Journal  of  the  Society,  partly,  also,  from  the  notices 
of  American  authors,  on  the  Ante-Columbian  works  published  by 
the  Society.  The  introduction  has  been  partly  borrowed  from  a 
Report,  presented  in  1836,  by  the  Society,  to  its  British  and  American 
members. 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  who  is  a  member  of  the  said  Society,  has 
done  good  service  to  his  countrymen,  in  presenting  them  with  the 
Guide  in  their  own  language.  For,  independently  of  the  general 
value  of  Archaeological  discoveries  as  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the 
world  at  large,  it  clearly  appears  from  the  Introduction,  that  a 
knowledge  of  Northern  antiquities  cannot  but  tend  greatly  to  the 
elucidation  of  those  of  our  own  country,  an  early  and  intimate  inter¬ 
course  having  subsisted  between  the  Scandinavians  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Dan  and  Angtjl,’  says  the  venerable  historian,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  e  ivere 
brothers,’  an  expression  borrowed  doubtless  from  a  current  popular  tradition,  and 
being  in  reality  but  a  figurative  statement  of  the  fact,  that  the  Danish  and  English 
people  are  originally  descended  from  the  same  ancestry.  This  fact  which,  as  is 
well  known,  is  laid  down  by  the  old  historians  of  England,  receives  familiar  confir¬ 
mation  from  the  circumstance,  that  Angeln,  whence  the  Angles,  who  gave  their 
name  to  England,  Anglia,  emigrated,  lies,  and  from  time  immemorial  has  lain, 
within  the  limits  of  Denmark  proper,  and  that  the  Jutes,  or  Jotes,  Jutce,  whose 
collateral  descendants,  under  the  name  of  Jutlanders,  still  inhabit  a  portion  of 
continental  Denmark,  were,  with  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  one  of  the  confederate 
tribes  that,  on  the  abandonment  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  migrated  thither,  and 
contributed  to  found  the  Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy.  The  accounts,  thus  transmitted 
by  the  old  writers,  are  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  other  literary  remains  and 
monuments  of  ancient  times.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  if,  in  its  original  form,  it  be  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  dead  language,  has  undergone  very  considerable  changes,  but 
the  many  writings  in  it  that  have  reached  us,  plainly  show  that  it  constituted  an 
important  link  between  the  Old  Teutonic  and  the  Old-Northern,  which  anciently 
was  spoken  in  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  but  is  now  confined,  as  a  living 
tongue,  to  the  remote  and  thinly  populated  island  of  Iceland,  which  was  at  one 
time  the  centre  of  its  literature,  and  where  has  been  preserved,  up  to  the  present 
day,  a  large  portion  of  its  treasure  of  ancient  Lays,  Sagas,  Laws,  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  philological  monuments — a  treasure  of  immense  value  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
common  stock.  The  heathen  ancestors  of  the  Angles,  of  the  Saxons,  and  of  the 
Scandinavians,  had  the  same  religion  ;  their  common  deities,  Tyr,  Wodan,  Thur, 
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Fred,  etc.,  still  survive,  and  are  daily  suggested  to  memory,  in  the  ordinary  appel¬ 
lations  of  the  days  of  the  week,  common  to  both  the  leading  races.  The  same 
mythic  beings,  gud,  gud,  god;  alfar,  aelfe,  ylfe,  elves;  vaetter,  wihte,  wights; 
dvergar,  dveorh,  dveorgs,  dwarfs ;  jotnar,  jaetter,  jotnas,  eotenas ;  troll,  trolde, 
trolles  ;  pursar,  tburser,  pyrse;  hel,  hell,  etc.,  were  worshipped  or  feared,  in  their 
times  of  paganism,  by  both  Anglo-Saxons  and  Scandinavians,  and  occur  not  only 
in  their  ancient  poetical  remains  and  other  writings,  but  also  in  the  language,  the 
popular  superstitions,  traditions,  and  ballads  of  their  still  flourishing  posterity. 
As  both  these  leading  races  called  their  oldest  progenitor,  and  also  the  first  man, 
Ask,  or  iEsc,  so  they  likewise  traced  the  family  of  their  kings  and  princes  to  a 
common  progenitor  of  divine  lineage,  Voda,  Vodan,  Woden,  Oden,  Odin,  and 
likewise  panegyrised  in  their  poems  the  very  same  heroes;  for  example,  Volund, 
Weland ;  Volse,  Woelse,  Volsung ;  Giuke,  Givika ;  Sigmund;  Skiold,  Scyld; 
Halfdan,  Healfdene ;  Ubbe,  Uffio,  OfFa ;  Wermund,  Weremund  ;  Iormunrik,  Eor- 
menric  ;  Hrolfr,  Rolf,  Hrodwulf ;  Helge,  Halga,  etc.,  and  likewise  the  very  same 
races  of  princes  or  people ;  for  instance,  Skioldungs,  Scyldings,  Skylfings,  Ylfings, 
Wvlfings,  etc. 

*•  The  laysof  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  are  constructed 
according  to  the  very  same  metrical  rules,  with  alliterative  verse,  and  employ  the 
same  poetical  language,  all  which  evidently  shows  that  not  only  the  lays,  but  also 
the  people  of  whom  they  are  the  remains,  sprang  from  one  and  the  same  root.  We 
have,  however,  scarcely  any  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  the  heathen  time  that  is  purely 
pagan.  The  influence  of  Christianity  is  to  be  discerned  in  most  of  them  ;  and 
therefore  we  cannot  sufficiently  regret  that  some  very  ancient  Anglo-Saxon 
writings,  containing  chiefly  prayers,  invocations,  and  religious  rites  in  honor  of  the 
heathen  deities,  and  particularly  of  the  Sun  and  Woden,  which  were  discovered 
a.d.  980,  in  the  ruins  of  a  palace  or  temple,  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Verla- 
macester  or  Varlingacester,  (formerly  Verolamium)  were  at  the  same  time  burned 
by  command  of  a  fanatic  abbot.  Fortunately,  something  of  the  same  kind  has  been 
saved  in  the  remote  north,  in  the  two  Eddas  preserved  in  Iceland  :  these,  as  well 
as  some  other  Old-Northern  poems,  and  their  poetical  diction,  elucidate  in  the 
clearest  manner  most  of  the  obscure  passages  and  phrases  that  occur  in  the  ancient 
lays  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  these  lays,  on  the  other  hand,  afford  important  means 
for  the  explanations  of  similar  Old-Northern  relics.  The  same  remark  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  eldest  laws  of  both  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Scandinavian  North,  which  mutually  elucidate  and  explain  each  other. 
Along  with  the  ancient  language,  the  ancient  law  maintained  itself  longest  in 
Iceland,  where  it  is  still,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  therefore  it 
is  easy  to  explain  the  striking  phenomenon,  that  certain  Icelandic  legal  terms  and 
phrases  give  the  best  explanation  of  several  obscure  terms  that  are  still  in  use  in 
the  English  laws.  This  remark  holds  good,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  with  regard 
to  the  dialect  of  the  common  people  of  England,  particularly  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  districts;  for  to  the  greater  part  of  the  peculiar  words  and  expressions  there 
occurring,  complete  counterparts  can  be  shewn  either  in  the  Old-Northern  and 
Icelandic  (norrcena),  or  even  in  the  modern- Danish,  Low-German,  South  Jutlandish 
or  Swedish.  Some  of  the  English  idiocisms  are  to  be  recognized  in  the  Old 
Ballads,  but  these  Ballads  again  correspond  in  very  many  respects  with  the  ancient 
Danish,  Swedish,  Low-Saxon,  and  Icelandic  popular  songs  of  the  same  kind,  which 
can  be  proved  to  be  of  a  very  remote  antiquity  both  in  Denmark  and  Iceland.  In 
like  manner  the  very  same  proverbs — partly  preserving  the  old  alliteration — still 
live,  as  palpable  relics  of  paganism,  in  the  colloquial  dialect  of  the  common  people 
of  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Britain  and  Iceland,  and  the  same  remark  may  be 
applied  to  the  popular  manners,  customs,  diversions,  superstitions,  etc.  of  these 
nations.” — Introduction. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  show  that,  though  Angles,  Jutes,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  north  took  possession  of  not  only  parts  of  England, 
but  also  Scotland,  the  connexion  of  Scandinavia  with  Caledonia  is 
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much  older  than  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Moreover,  he  makes  it  appear  that  people  of  Northern  or  Germanic 
origin  had,  at  a  very  early  period,  settled  in  certain  parts  of  the 
maritime  districts  of  Ireland,  and  further  that  a  re-action  took  place, 
whereby  natives  of  Britain  and  Ireland  frequently  visited,  and  some¬ 
times  settled  in,  the  countries  of  the  north,  whither  they  also  came 
occasionally  as  prisoners  of  war,  some  of  whom  were  afterwards  set  at 
liberty.  It  is,  therefore,  very  necessary  that  British  Archseologians 
should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  Scandinavian  Anti¬ 
quities,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  value  of  several  relics  of  byegone 
days,  which  may  fall  under  their  consideration.  For  this  purpose  we 
can  heartily  recommend  the  present  “  Guide  to  Northern  Archae¬ 
ology.” 


An  English  and  Welsh  Dictionary,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  D. 
Silvan  Evans,  late  Welsh  Lecturer  at  St.  David’s  College, 
Lampeter.  Denbigh  :  Gee.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & 
Co. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  first  volume  of  this  work  is  completed. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  Dictionary  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  issued 
from  the  press,  remarkably  copious,  and,  what  gives  it  the  greatest 
value  in  our  eyes,  most  happy  in  its  selection  of  phrases  and 
idioms ;  such  as, — “  To  reckon  one’s  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched,” — “  Cyfrif  ei  fael  cyn  ei  gael.”  “  A  haunter  of  great  men’s 
tables,” — “  Ieuan  lygad  y  bwyd.”  “  None  go  to  heaven  on  a 
feather  bed,” — “  ffordd  Llan  Faglan  yr  eir  ir  nef  j”  “  ni  cheir  y 
melew  heb  y  chwerw.”  “  A  bird  in  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,” 
— “  Gwele  aderyn  mewn  llaw,  na  dau  mewn  llwyn  j”  “  gwele 
penloyn  yn  llaw  na  hwyad  yn  awyr  j”  “  gwele  un  ‘  hwde’  na  dau 
‘  ti  a  gei.’  ”  This  is  a  feature  which,  in  too  many  vocabularies,  we 
fail  to  discern,  and  the  consequence  is  apparent  in  the  numerous  stiff 
Anglicanisms  which  render  the  style  of  young  Welsh  authors  of  the 
present  day  so  confessedly  inferior  to  that  of  their  forefathers. 

We  earnestly  trust  that  the  learned  compiler  will  have  health,  and 
every  other  due  encouragement,  to  enable  him  to  finish  his  important 
and  valuable  undertaking. 


IrdjiHilflgiir  CatttltrniM. 
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THE  POEMS  OF  TALIESIN. 

No.  VI. 

A  SONG  TO  GWALLAWG  AB  LLEENAWG. 

In  the  Myvyrain  Archaiology  there  are  two  poems  ad¬ 
dressed  to  this  chieftain,  and  both  appear  to  carry  with 
them  all  the  marks  of  ancient  compositions.  They  are 
not  expressly  attributed  to  Taliesin  more  than  to  some 
other  bard ;  nor  is  there  any  direct  internal  evidence  to 
connect  him  with  them  :  but  they  relate  to  events  which 
took  place  during  his  lifetime.  The  hero  is  well  known 
in  Cambrian  annals ;  and  though  in  his  earlier  years  he 
seems  to  have  lived  in  the  north  of  England,  he  appears 
to  have  spent  much  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Principality.  Gwallawg  was  some¬ 
times  the  ally,  and  at  other  times  the  opponent,  of  Urien; 
he  must  therefore  have  been  well  enough  known  to  our 
bard ;  and,  as  there  is  no  other  claimant  for  the  verses, 
the  balance  of  probability  is  in  his  favour.  I  shall  there¬ 
fore  assume  them  to  be  the  productions  of  Taliesin ;  and, 
as  far  as  the  evidence  of  style  and  composition  may  be 
depended  upon  in  such  cases,  I  shall  be  fully  justified  in 
so  doing. 

The  biography  of  our  hero  will  be  given  hereafter ; 
but  here  we  may  notice  an  error  in  connexion  with  this 
chieftain  into  which  Camden  appears  to  have  fallen.  At 
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the  head  of  one  of  these  poems  in  the  Myv.  Arch.  i.  63, 
we  find  the  following  inscription  : — ■ 

“  DE  GALGACO,  GWALLAWG  AP  LLEENAWG,  Sic. 

“  Camden  in  Descriptione  Scotiae  qui  in  Triadum  Libro  in  tres 
Britanniae  heroas  appellatur,  vir  animo  magno  fortique  qui  fusa 
nona  Le°ione  mag-no  animi  ardore  cum  Romanis  concorrit  aceri- 

O  O  # 

meque  Patriam  defendit  donee  fortuna  cum  potuis  quam  virtus 
desereret.” 

So  much  of  the  Latinity  of  this  sentence  as  is  due  to  the 
Editors  of  the  Archciiology  is  not  remarkable  for  its  clear¬ 
ness  ;  but  though  the  first  part  is  somewhat  unintelligible, 
we  are  yet  able  to  infer,  from  the  words  of  Camden,  that 
he  fell  into  the  error  of  confounding  Galgacus  with  our 
hero,  and  of  supposing  the  Galgacus  of  Tacitus  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Lleenawg.  This  is  an  evident  mistake ; 
Galgacus  lived  about  a.d.  80 ;  and  Gwallawg  ab 
Lleenawg  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 
Those  two  persons  were  therefore  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  gap  of  five  hundred  years ;  but  though  Cam¬ 
den  was  wrong  in  that  respect,  he  was  perfectly  right  in 
another;  for,  though  the  persons  were  distinct,  the  names 
were  identical;  and  there  need  be  no  doubt  that  Galgacus 
is  the  Latin  form  of  the  Kymric  Gwallawg.  May  we 
not  therefore  conclude  that  the  leader  of  the  Caledonians 
was  a  Cambro-Briton  ?  The  learned  George  Chalmers 
affirmed  that  the  whole  population  of  Scotland,  during 
the  Roman  occupation  of  this  island,  were  Kymry,  and, 
therefore,  that  conclusion  would  necessarily  follow ;  but, 
leaving  the  complex  question  as  to  whether  the  Cale¬ 
donians  of  Tacitus  were  or  were  not  Gael,  we  may  yet 
affirm  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lowlands  were  wholly 
Cambro- Britons ;  and  that  Galgacus  was  one  of  these  is 
easily  demonstrable.  Another  fact  in  proof  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  occupied.  He  was  elected  commander- 
in-chief  of  a  confederacy  which,  at  other  times,  was 
independent  of  his  authority.  This  was  essentially  a 
Kymric  custom,  and  this  was  the  position  occupied  by 
Arthur,  Urien,  and  the  whole  line  of  British  kings.  In 
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their  own  right  they  were  only  petty  kinglets ;  but  it 
was  usual  for  the  kings  of  Britain  to  elect  one  of  them¬ 
selves  to  be  their  chief  in  war.  This  supreme  monarch 
was  called  a  Givledig,  and  this  dignity  corresponded  to 
the  generalissimo  of  the  Greek  armies,  the  dictator  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  Walda  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
scene  of  the  contest  also  indicates  that  the  Kymry  of  the 
Lowlands  must  have  formed  part  of  this  alliance,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  was  near  the  Grampian  Hills,  not  far  from 
their  northern  boundary ;  and  the  implements  of  war 
used  on  the  occasion,  taken  in  conjunction  with  sundry 
facts  of  a  similar  character,  bespeak  a  higher  state  of 
civilization  than  could  have  existed  in  the  Highlands  in 
those  days.  It  has  also  to  be  considered  that,  while 
Gwallawg  was  a  name  known  to  the  Kymry,  no  such 
name  is  known  among  the  Gael,  and  the  onty  claim 
they  make  to  it  rests  upon  the  delusive  basis  of  etymo¬ 
logy,  which  may  be  employed  to  prove  anything.  Brotier 
reads  Calgacus,  instead  of  Galgacus  ;  and  this  is  explained 
to  be  cal ,  a  mountain,  and  gacus,  a  chief — Calgacus 
meaning  a  mountain  chief ;  but,  admitting  Brotier’ s 
reading,  this  derivation  has  the  fault  of  being  too  good — 
the  termination  us  is  not  Gaelic,  but  Roman ;  and,  sup¬ 
posing  the  name  to  be  correctly  represented  in  other 
respects,  its  original  form  would  be  Cal-gac,  which  needs 
a  new  explanation.  Dr.  Shaw,  a  Gaelic  scholar,  in  the 
belief  that  Galgacus  actually  uttered  the  speech  which 
Tacitus  composed,  sought  for  the  MS.  among  the  archives 
of  Scotland  !  Failing  to  find  it,  he  translated  it  back 
into  Gaelic  from  the  Latin  of  the  historian,  and  believed 
it  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  original. — ( Smith’s 
Translation  of  the  Germania ,  and  Life  of  Agricola ,  p. 
180.)  If  so,  he  was  less  fortunate  than  the  clerical 
Briton  who  translated  Tillotson’s  Sermons  into  Welsh, 
and  then  from  his  own  Welsh  back  again  into  his  own 
English,  as,  at  the  end  of  this  process,  the  Archbishop 
would  have  been  in  no  hurry  to  claim  his  own.  How¬ 
ever,  Dr.  Shaw  was  noways  singular,  for  the  Rev.  T. 
Price,  the  best  of  Welsh  historians,  has  fancied  a  resem- 
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blance  between  this  Caledonian  address  and  the  Gorchan 
Tudvwlch  of  Aneurin. — ( Hanes  Cymru,  p.  96.)  Gal- 
gacus  probably  spoke  Welsh,  and  perhaps  some  of  our 
bards  would  take  the  hint  to  restore  it  to  the  original 
Kymraeg ! 

To  return  from  this  digression.  The  poems  addressed 
to  Gwallawg  ab  Lleenawg,  or,  rather,  the  poems  of  which 
he  is  the  subject,  are  two  in  number;  both  of  them  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  elegies  written  after  his  death ;  and,  judging 
from  the  freshness  of  the  grief  which  pervades  the  other, 
I  should  conclude  the  following  to  have  been  composed 
last,  but  I  have  given  it  precedence  here,  on  account  of 
the  fullness  of  its  historical  allusions  : — 


KERDD  I  WALLAWG  AP  LLEENAWG. 


Yn  enw  gwledig  nef  Goludawg 
Y  drefynt  bieufydd  Gyfail  foawg 
Eirig  ei  rethren  rieddawg 
Rhieu  rhyfelgar  gewheruawg 
Efdiffyrth  addfwyn  llan  lleenawg 
Toryd  un  trwcli1  ardwyawc 
Hir  dychyferfyddain 
O  Brydain  gofain 
O  berth  Maw  ac  Eiddin 
Ni  chymmeryn  cyferbyn 
Cyweith  cyweithydd  clydwyn 
Digonwyf  digones  i  Lynges 
O  beleidr  o  bleigheid  prenwres 
Prenial  yw  i  bawb  i  drachwres 
Anghyfrent  o  gadeu  digones 

Gwallawg 

Gwell  gwydd2  fwyd  nog  Arthes3 
Cad  yn  Agathes  o  achles  gwawd 
Gognaw4  ei  brod5  digones 
Cad  ymro  Vretrwyn  trwy  wres 

mawr  tan 

Meidrawl  yw  y  trachwres 
Cad  ir  ai  cymrwy  Kanhon 
Cad  cad  crynai  yn  Aeron 
Cad  yn  Ardunion  ag  Aeron 
Eiddywed  eilywed  i  feibion 

1  Unhwch. — LI.  E.  D. 

4  Gognaaw.  5  Brawd.  6 


Cat  ynghoed  Beid  boed  ron 
ddydd 

Ni  meddyliaisti  dy  Alon 
Cad  ynrhacllydawdawl6amabon 
Nid  adrawdd  adfrawd  Achubion 
Cad  yn  Gwensteri  ag  estygi 
Safwawr  un7  a  wner  [Lloegr 
Cad  yn  rhos  terra  gan  wawr 
Oed  hywst  gwragawn  egurawn 
Yn  nechreu  ynheniad  y  geirawr 
O  lieu  o  ryfel  ry  ddiffawd 
Gwyr  a  ddigawn  goddai  gwar- 
thegawg 

Haearnddur  a  Hyfeidd  a  Gwall¬ 
awg 

Ac  Owein  Mon  Maelgynig 
ddefawd 

A  wnaw  peithwyr  gorweiddiawg 
Ym  mhen  coed  cleddyfein 
Atfydd  calanedd  gwain 
A  brain  ar  ddisperawd 
Ym  Mrhydain  yn  Eiddin  yn 
addefawg 

Ynghafran  ynadfanBrycheiawg 
Yyn  ergyn  yn  ysgwn  gaenawg 
Ni  wyl  ni  welas  Gwallawg. 

2  Gwyduit.  3  Arthles. 

Rawydawl.  7  Wy. — LI.  E.  D. 
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The  orthography  of  the  poem  does  not  call  for  any 
special  comment :  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt 
its  antiquity ;  but  the  present  copy,  as  appears  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  dd,  is  very  modern,  and  the  poem  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  suffered  during  its  transmission  to  modern 
times ;  for  the  word  terra ,  among  others,  is  an  evident 
proof  of  corruption. 

A  free  translation  of  this  poem  has  already  appeared  in 
the  Cambrian  Register ,  vol.  iii.  p.  416.  The  name  of  the 
writer  is  not  given.  The  vigorous  and  flowing  verse 
bespeaks  a  man  of  some  ability  ;  but,  as  a  translation,  it 
is  very  faulty,  and  forms  an  inaccurate  representation  of 
the  rough  and  unadorned  original.  In  his  annotations, 
the  writer  lays  the  scene  of  the  events  in  Galloway,  and 
identifies  Gwallawg  with  the  hero  of  romance  named 
Walwein;  but  Walwein  was  the  Gwalchmai  of  Welsh 
romance,  who  was  a  chief  of  Rhos  in  Pembrokeshire,  as 
Walwyn’s  Castle  still  attests. — ( Price’s  Hanes  Cymru , 
p.  273.)  Llan  Lleenawg,  he  says,  is  perhaps  Hellan 
Leneow :  I  should  have  expected  it  further  south. 
Lleenawg,  or  Lleenog,  in  Scotland,  would  probably  be 
Lennox.  In  like  manner  I  am  compelled  to  reject,  with 
one  exception,  the  whole  of  his  annotations.  My  trans¬ 
lation  is  as  follows  : — 

A  SONG  TO  GWALLAWG  AB  LLEENAWG. 

In  the  name  of  the  Ruler  of  wealthy  Heaven  ! 

His  townships  possess  the  habit  of  spotting  blood ; 
Snow-white  was  his  noble  lance, 

And  his  warlike  chiefs  were  sinewy  pillagers ; 

And  in  protecting  gentle  Llan-Lleenog,8 
The  governing  ashen-thruster  was  slain. 

Long  will  remembrances  of  him 
Be  met  with  in  Britain ; 

8  This  church  is  to  me  unknown,  and  Lleenog  has  no  place  among 
the  saints.  Carog,  where  Gwallog  was  buried,  is  the  commot  of 
Anhunog,  Cardiganshire.  May  not  Anhunog  be  a  corruption  of 
Llan  Lleenog  ? 
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About  Maw9  (Barmouth?)  and  Eiddin1  (Edinburgh) 

They  did  not  take  opposing  sides  ; 

The  whiteclad  warriors  co-operated  in  joint  labour. 

I  am  satisfied : — He  satiated  his  fleet 

With  spearing,  until  the  spear-handles  became  heated. 

A  coffin  to  all  (opponents)  was  his  vehement  rage, 

And  a  disproportion  of  battles  went  to  satisfy  Gwallawg : 

It  were  better  to  fatten  geese  than  feed  the  she-bear.2 

9  Maw  in  this  passage  is  possibly  the  river  of  that  name,  which 
has  given  the  designation  of  Aber  Maw  to  Barmouth ;  and  this 
assertion  derives  credibility  from  the  fact,  or  rather  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  residence  of  Gwallawg  was  in  Merionethshire,  on  the  same 
coast,  and  not  far  distant  from  that  place.  We  are  warranted  by 
bardic  usage  in  assuming  Maw  and  Eiddin  to  be  two  extremes,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  large  tract  of  country.  One  old  poem  has  the  expression, — 
“  O  Fon  hyd  Abertaradr”  (in  Herefordshire) ; 

Meilyr  says  of  Gruffydd  ab  Cynan, — 

“  By  public  songs  he  was  celebrated, 

From  Portskewitt  (Monmouthshire)  to 
The  gates  of  York;” 

and  Bleddyn  says  that  the  last  Llywelyn  was  u  the  wisest  of  men 
from  Mon  to  Caerlleon,”  and  “  the  chief  warrior  from  the  raging 
Taff  (Glamorganshire)  to  Porth  Wygyr  (Red  Wharf  Bay,  in  Angle¬ 
sey).  So  in  this  case  we  have  Edinburgh  at  one  extreme,  and  Bar¬ 
mouth  may  be  the  other  place,  here  named  Maw.  The  words  in  the 
original  are  “  O  berth  Maw  ac  Eiddin ;  ”  but  as  “  berth,”  a  hedge, 
would  make  no  sense  in  that  connexion,  it  may  possibly  be  a  corrup¬ 
tion  for  borth,  i.e.  Porth-Mawr.  The  conjunction  ac  favours  the 
version  given  in  the  text.  For  the  events  referred  to,  see  next  Paper 
(No.  VII.) 

1  Eiddin,  as  I  have  already  shown  in  former  articles,  is  the  old 
name  of  Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland. 

2  If  translated  literally,  this  line  would  make  most  perfect  bathos : 
the  text  would  be, — 

“  Better  food  is  a  goose  than  a  she-bear ;” 
and  the  various  reading  would  be, — 

u  Better  is  the  woodbine  or  honeysuckle  than  what  benefits  the 
bear.” 

Both  would  make  good  sense  enough  if  they  stood  alone ;  but  in  this 
connexion  neither  can  be  admitted.  It  is  probable  that  the  bard 
intended  to  discountenance  the  warlike  passion  of  Gwallawc,  and 
encourage  agricultural  pursuits.  In  this  sense,  the  lines  may  be 
translated  thus, — 

“  It  is  better  to  feed  a  goose  than  a  she-bear 

or,— 

It  is  better  to  cultivate  woodbines  than  (to  slay  men)  to 
the  bear.” 
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A  battle  in  (the  land  of)  Agathes3  in  defence  of  song, 
Sportively  her  brother  satisfied  his  rage  ;4 
A  battle  in  the  vale  of  Bretrwyn,5  when  from  heat  there  was 
a  great  fire, 

And  very  great  was  the  vehemence  (of  the  warriors). 

A  battle  which  the  minstrels  deplore, 

A  battle,  a  battle  causing  tremor  in  Aeron.6 
A  battle  in  Arddunion7  and  Aeron, 

In  which  disgrace  befell  young  men ; 

A  battle  in  the  wood  of  Beid8  at  the  break  of  day, 

This  is  probably  the  meaning  implied  when  woodbines  and  wild 
animals  are  placed  in  opposition ;  that  there  was  some  relation 
between  them  is  evident,  as  another  bard  (Llywarch  ab  Llywelyn) 
says,— 

u  The  wolf  was  not  slain  above  a  woodbine  hedge.” 

3  Agathes. — Is  Agathes  the  name  of  a  place,  or  had  Gwallog  a 
sister  so  named  ? 

4  This  line  presents  one  of  the  many  difficulties  met  with  in  trans¬ 
lating  this  poem.  The  word  Gognaw  has  some  appearance  of  being 
a  proper  name,  in  which  case  the  translation  would  be, — “  Gognaw 
satisfied  their  treachery;”  or,  if  we  take  the  various  reading,  it  would 
be  either  “  Gognaw  satisfied  her  brother,”  or,  “  Her  brother  satisfied 
Gognaw,”  and  that  name  would  then  become  that  of  a  woman — the 
sister  of  Gwallawc ;  but,  upon  further  examination,  and  comparison 
with  the  passages  where  the  word  is  used  by  Aneurin  and  Llywarch 
Hen,  I  conclude  that  it  is  not  a  proper  name. 

5  The  vale  of  Bretrwyn. — Of  this  place  I  have  no  knowledge; 
but  it  was  probably  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Gwallawc, 
and  possibly  Bretrwyn  may  still  be  recognized  in  Llyn  Berwyn  in 
Cardiganshire,  the  river  Dothy,  flowing  therefrom,  forming  the  vale 
named  by  the  bard.  The  Berwyn  mountains  ?  or  Bryn  Try weryn  ? 

6  Aeron  will  of  course  be  recognised  without  much  difficulty  as 
the  name  of  the  second  river  in  the  same  county,  and  that  of  the 
district  lying  on  either  side  of  it ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
the  place  of  conflict  at  the  present  day.  There  are  local  traditions  of 
battles  in  the  vale  of  Aeron,  and  mounds  also,  with  significant  names; 
but  Glyn  Aeron  has  been  so  frequently  the  scene  of  contest,  that  we 
can  scarcely  be  justified  in  referring  the  local  remains  to  the  battle 
here  recorded. 

7  Arddunion. — I  cannot  ascertain  what  place  this  is,  unless  it  be 
the  commot  of  Edeyrnion,  in  Merionethshire,  and  in  the  same 
cantrev  as  Gwallog’s  own  residence,  viz.,  Hendrev  Wallog. 

8  The  wood  of  Beid  may  possibly  have  some  reference  to  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  river  Ystwyth.  The  name,  according  to  Mr. 
Lewis  Morris,  is  Paith,  but  Dr.  Meyrick  called  it  Mayde,  and  the 
point  of  junction  is  called  Aber-Mayde.  The  wood  of  Beid  might 
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When  thou  thoughtest  not  of  thy  enemies ; 

There  was  a  war  eternally  against  Mabon, 

And  it  is  not  related  that  any  wanted  rewounding ; 

A  battle  in  Gwensteri,9  in  which  Lloegria  was  subdued, 
And  all  who  stood  up  were  speared ; 

A  battle  in  the  land  of  Rhos1  at  the  break  of  day, 

The  curved  line  was  speedily  broken, 

Soon  as  the  word  had  gone  forth ; 

And  the  chiefs  who  returned  from  the  war, 

Were  warriors  accustomed  to  lifting  cattle. 

Haearnddur,  and  Hyfeidd,  and  Gwallawg, 

And  Owen  of  Mon  of  Maelgynian  attributes, 

Made  the  men  of  the  plains  cry  out  excessively.2 


be  near  that  river.  There  is  a  Coed  y  Bedo  in  the  parish  of  Llanvor, 
Merioneth.  It  is  the  name  of  a  farm  which,  in  1795,  was  estimated 
at  the  yearly  value  of  <£50 ;  and  in  the  parish  of  Llandervel,  in  the 
same  county,  there  is  a  farm  called  Coed  y  Bedw,  valued  at  £60. 
The  proximity  of  Coed  y  Bedo  to  Gwallog’s  residence  inclines  me  to 
believe  that  this  must  be  the  Coed  Beid  of  the  bard. 

9  Gwensteri. — This  battle  is  taken  out  of  the  category  of  small 
feuds  already  noticed,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  affair  of  some 
magnitude.  The  opponents  in  this  case  were  the  people  of  Lloegria, 
in  alliance  with  the  Angles  and  Saxons.  It  was  probably  one  of  the 
battles  fought  against  the  Angles  in  North  Britain,  and  was  “the 
battle  of  Gwenystrad,”  named  by  Taliesin  in  a  poem  addressed  to 
Urien  Rheged,  which  will  come  under  consideration  in  some  future 
paper.  A  writer  in  the  Cambrian  Register ,  vol.  iii.  p.  421,  suggests 
with  much  probability  that  this  battle  took  place  on  the  river  Winster, 
in  Westmoreland. 

1  Rhos. — This  was  probably  Rhos  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  the  event 
here  narrated  was,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  the  cattle-lifting  expedi¬ 
tion  recorded  in  my  last  paper,  though  as  Cynan  Garwyn  is  not  here 
named,  this  may  have  been  another  expedition  of  the  same  kind. 
Pembroke,  or  Dyved,  appears  at  this  period  to  have  been  celebrated 
as  a  breeding  district,  and  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  the  mountaineers.  We  have  already  recorded  one  foray  by 
Cynan  Garwyn  ;  it  is  possible  that  the  event  here  described  was  a 
second  ;  and,  in  the  Mabinogi  of  Math  ab  Mathonwy,  in  the  guise  of 
romance,  we  have  a  pleasant  account  of  the  ingenious  method  by 
which  Gwydion  ab  Don  of  Caer  Dathal,  in  Caernarvonshire,  managed 
to  steal  a  drove  of  pigs  from  Pwyll  prince  of  Dyved.  There  is  also 
a  Penrhos  in  Merionethshire. 

2  Peithwyr. — It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  meaning  of  this  term,  and 
the  translation  here  given  is  only  conjectural.  Mr.  Owen,  in  an 
ingenious  note  to  his  Llywarch  Hen,  p.  79,  states  that  the  ct  of  the 
Romans  was  equivalent  to  the  th  of  the  Kymry,  as  Peithyw  for 
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At  Pencoed3  the  sword  was  at  work, 

And  there  were  corpses  pierced  through, 

And  ravens  hovering  about. 

In  Britain  and  in  Eiddin  his  renown  was  acknowledged, 

In  Gavran4  and  in  the  extremes  of  Brecknock. 

When  impelling  and  elevating  the  spear, 

None  weep,  who  saw  not  Gwallawg. 

Such  is  the  first  of  the  two  poems  addressed  to  our 
hero ;  as  a  poetical  composition  it  is  rather  inferior  to 
the  other  poems  of  the  same  bard,  and  does  not  call  for 
any  special  comment  of  a  critical  kind  ;  but  as  the  names 
mentioned  herein  are  somewhat  uncommon,  and  occur 
only  in  the  obscure  byeways  of  Kymric  history,  it  will 
be  well  to  supply  the  little  information  respecting  them 
that  is  now  known  to  the  antiquarian ;  and  as  no  dates 
will  be  given  in  the  following  notices,  it  will  be  well  to 

Poictou,  or  Pictavia.  If  this  be  sound,  the  Peithwyr  of  the  text  were 
Piets.  But  the  term  admits  of  another  interpretation  equally  plau¬ 
sible  ;  paith  may  also  be  rendered,  flat,  exposed,  bare,  naked,  or  in 
full  view ;  dyffryn  paith  is  a  plain  valley,  without  houses,  enclosures, 
or  anything  to  interrupt  the  sight ;  the  peitliynen  of  the  bards  had  the 
same  signification  ;  and  the  peitliynen  of  the  weaver  is  the  reed-work 
of  a  loom.  Lhuyd,  in  his  Supplement  to  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Davies, 
has  the  word  Crom-beitliynen ,  which,  upon  the  authority  of  William 
Salesbury,  is  said  to  be  a  gutter  tile,  i.e.,  a  bent  tile ;  hence,  an  unbent 
peithynen  would  be  a  flat  tile ;  and,  therefore,  in  this  sense,  peithwyr 
would  mean  the  men  of  the  plains.  There  is  also  a  third  significa¬ 
tion  :  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gwallawc  there  was  a  river  named 
Paith;  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  river  Rheidiol  is  called  Peith- 
nant,  (Meyriclds  Cardiganshire ,  p.  30,)  and  the  point  of  junction  is 
called  Aber-peitliyll  (  Owen's  Map  of  Wales);  hence,  peithwyr  may 
mean  the  men  of  the  paith ,  or  peith.  I  adopt  the  second. 

3  Pencoeds  are  very  abundant  in  Wales:  there  is  one  in  Glamor¬ 
ganshire,  near  Bridgend;  but  this  should  probably  be  sought  for 
nearer  the  scene  of  the  other  events.  There  is  a  Penycoed  in  the 
south-west  of  Caermarthenshire ;  but  the  scene  of  this  contest  was 
probably  the  freehold,  value  <£90,  of  the  name  of  Pencoed,  in  the 
parish  of  Llanegryn,  Merionethshire. 

4  The  land  of  Gavran  was  possibly  the  kingdom  of  the 
Dalraiad  Scots,  whose  king,  Gavran,  is  said  by  Buchanan  to  have 
been  in  close  alliance  with  Maelgwn  Gwynedd.  But  I  believe  the 
Gavran  of  the  text  to  be  the  district  about  Nevern,  Pembrokeshire. 
The  two  extremes  of  Bleaengafren  and  Brecknock  would  represent 
very  nearly  the  limits  of  the  Principality,  west  and  east. 
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bear  in  mind  that  the  time  is  in  the  middle  or  latter  half 
of  the  sixth  century. 

Mabon,  the  perpetual  opponent  of  Gwallawc,  was 
probably  the  person  better  known  as  Mabon  ab  Modron. 
He  is  also  called  Madog  ab  Modron,  (Williams  Biog. 
Diet .,)  and  is  probably  the  person  named  in  an  old  poem 
( Myv .  Arch,  i.  78,)  as  “  Mab  a  Mydron,  the  servant  of 
Uthyr  Pendragon.” 

It  would  seem  that  some  singular  accident  befell  him 
in  his  youth,  and  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  some 
Gwyddelian  plunderers,  but  as  the  accounts  are  contra¬ 
dictory,  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  the  real  nature  of  this 
event.  His  captivity  is  twice  alluded  to  in  the  Triads, 
one  of  which  describes  Mabon  to  be  one  of  “  the  three 
supreme  prisoners  of  the  isle  of  Britain,”  the  other  two 
being  Gair  ap  Geiryoed  and  Llyr  Llediaith. — {Myv.  ii. 
6.)  The  other  gives  further  details,  and  is  as  follows : — 

“  The  three  royal  families  which  were  taken  prisoners  from 
great-grandfathers  to  great-grandsons,  without  leaving  one  to 
escape.  First,  the  family  of  Llyr  Llediaith,  who  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Caesarians  as  far  as  Rome.  Second,  the  family 
of  Madawg  (Mabon  in  the  Llyfr  Coch  MSS'.)  ab  Medron, 
who  were  in  prison  with  the  Gwyddelian  Piets  in  Alban  (the 
Highlands  of  Scotland).  Third,  the  family  of  Gair  the  son  of 
Geirion,  Lord  of  Geirionydd,  by  the  verdict  of  the  country  and 
the  nation,  confined  in  the  prison  of  Oeth  and  Anoeth,  of  these 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  escaped,  and  the  closest  imprison¬ 
ment  that  ever  was  known  was  the  imprisonment  of  these 
families.” — Myv.  ii.  p.  68. 

This  Triad,  like  many  other  traditional  accounts,  deals 
largely  in  fiction ;  that  it  has  a  nucleus  of  truth  may  be 
at  once  admitted,  but  beyond  that  admission  we  cannot 
go.  It  is  probable  that  at  some  period  of  his  life,  Mabon 
may  have  been  taken  captive,  and  when  we  find  him 
named  in  two  poems  as  a  known  warrior  in  his  maturer 
years,  and  have  a  record  of  his  burial  place,  we  may 
readily  adopt  the  assertion  of  another  authority  that  he 
was  taken  captive  in  his  youth.  His  captors  according 
the  Triad  were  the  Piets  of  Scotland,  but  I  should  be 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  captors  were  Gwyddelian 
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pirates  from  Ireland,  who  often  infested  the  coast  of 
Dyved  at  that  period.  Has  Lochmaben  in  Annandale 
(Scotland)  any  connexion  with  this  person  ? 

In  the  Mabinogi  of  Kilhwch  and  Olwen,  we  have 
some  additional  particulars  respecting  him,  and  as  they 
form  an  interesting  episode  in  that  thoroughly  British 
tale,  I  shall  give  an  outline  of  the  story  : — 

“  Kilhwch  was  in  love  with  Olwen,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Yspyddaden  Pencawr,  but  he  could  not  have  her  in  marriage 
unless  he  could  procure  the  comb,  scissors  and  razor  which 
were  between  the  ears  of  the  boar  called  Twrch  Trwyth,  and  he 
could  not  hunt  this  boar  without  the  assistance  of  Mabon  the 
son  of  Modron,  who  was  taken  from  between  his  mother  and 
the  wall  when  three  nights  old,  and  it  was  not  known  where  he 
then  was,  nor  whether  he  was  living  or  dead.  Before  Mabon 
could  be  found  it  would  be  necessary  to  find  his  kinsman  in  blood 
Eidiol,  the  son  of  Aer ;  and  before  Mabon  could  hunt  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  have  Gwynn  Mygdwn,  the  horse  of 
Gweddw,  which  was  as  swfift  as  the  wave.  Arthur  and  his 
knights  undertook  to  find  these  things ;  Eidiol  was  found,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Kai  and  Bedwyr,  and  Gwrhir  Gwalstawd 
Ieithoedd,  who  knew  all  languages,  and  was  familiar  with  the 
speech  of  birds  and  beasts,  he  went  in  search  of  Mabon.  This 
was  a  task  of  difficulty,  and  to  obtain  some  clue  as  to  his  local 
habitation,  they  had  recourse  to  1  the  ancients  of  the  world/ 
Having  found  the  ousel  of  Cilgwri,  Gwrhir  adjured  her  in  the 
name  of  Heaven  to  tell  him  if  she  knew  aught  of  Mabon.  The 
ousel  answered, — ‘  When  I  first  came  here,  there  was  a  smith’s 
anvil  in  this  place,  and  I  was  then  a  young  bird,  and  from  that 
time  no  work  has  been  done  upon  it,  save  the  pecking  of  my 
beak  every  evening,  and  now  there  is  not  so  much  as  the  size  of 
a  nut  remaining  thereof,  yet  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  be  upon 
me  if,  during  all  that  time,  I  have  ever  heard  of  the  man  for 
whom  you  inquire.  Nevertheless  I  will  do  that  which  is  right, 
and  that  which  is  fitting  that  I  should  do  for  an  embassy  from 
Arthur ;  there  is  a  race  of  animals  which  were  formed  before  me, 
and  I  will  be  your  guide  to  them/  So  they  proceeded  to  the 
place  where  was  the  stag  of  Rhedynvre,  of  which  they  asked  the 
same  question.  The  stag  replied, — ‘  When  first  I  came  hither 
there  was  a  plain  all  around  me,  without  any  trees  save  one 
oak  sapling,  which  grew  up  to  be  an  oak  with  an  hundred 
branches,  and  that  oak  has  since  perished  so  that  nothing 
remains  of  it  but  the  withered  stump ;  and  from  that  day  to  this 
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I  have  been  here,  yet  I  have  never  heard  of  the  man  for  whom 
you  inquire.  Nevertheless,  being  an  embassy  from  Arthur,  I 
will  be  your  guide  to  the  place  where  there  is  an  animal  which 
was  formed  before  I  was.’  So  they  proceeded  to  the  owl  of 
Cwm  Cawlwyd,  and  asked  the  usual  question,  to  which  the  owl 
replied, — 1  If  I  knew,  I  would  tell  you ;  when  first  I  came  hither, 
the  wide  valley  you  see  was  a  wooded  glen,  and  a  race  of  men 
came  and  rooted  it  up  ;  and  there  grew  there  a  second  wood, 
and  this  wood  is  the  third  :  my  wings,  are  they  not  withered 
stumps?  Yet  all  this  time,  even  until  to-day,  I  have  never  heard 
of  the  man  for  whom  you  inquire.  Nevertheless  I  will  be  the 
guide  of  Arthur’s  embassy  until  you  come  to  the  place  where  is 
the  oldest  animal  in  this  world,  and  the  one  that  has  travelled 
most,  the  eagle  of  Gwernabvvy,’  which,  to  the  usual  query, 
replied  thus, — ‘  I  have  been  here  for  a  great  space  of  time,  and 
when  I  first  came  here  there  was  a  rock  here,  from  the  top  of 
which  every  evening  I  pecked  at  the  stars,  and  now  it  is  not  so 
much  as  a  span  high.  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  been  here, 
and  I  have  never  heard  of  the  man  for  whom  you  inquire, 
except  once  when  I  went  in  search  of  food  as  far  as  Llyn  Llyw, 
and  when  I  came  there  I  struck  my  talons  into  a  salmon,  think¬ 
ing  he  would  serve  me  as  food  for  a  long  time.  But  he  drew  me 
into  the  deep,  and  I  was  scarcely  able  to  escape  from  him  ;  after 
that  I  went  with  my  whole  kindred  to  attack  him  and  try  to 
destroy  him,  but  he  sent  messengers  and  made  peace  with  me, 
and  came  and  besought  me  to  take  fifty  fish  spears  out  of  his 
back ;  unless  he  know  something  of  him  whom  you  seek,  I 
cannot  tell  who  may.’  The  eagle  then  politely  leads  the  embassy 
to  this  monarch  of  the  Severn,  who  in  reply  says, — ‘  As  much  as  I 
know  I  will  tell ;  with  every  tide  I  go  along  the  river  upwards 
until  I  come  near  to  the  walls  of  Gloucester,  and  there  have  I  found 
such  wrong  as  I  never  found  elsewhere,  and  to  the  end  that  ye 
may  give  credence  thereto,  let  one  of  you  go  thither  upon  each 
of  my  two  shoulders.’  Kai  and  Gwrhir  went  upon  the  two  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  salmon  of  Llyn  Llyw  until  they  came  unto  the  wall  of 
the  prison,  and  they  heard  a  great  wailing  and  lamenting  from  the 
dungeon.  Said  Gwrhir,  ‘  who  is  it  that  laments  in  this  house  of 
stone  V  ‘Alas  there  is  reason  enough  for  whoever  is  here  to 
lament;  it  is  Mabon  the  son  of  Modron  who  is  here  imprisoned, 
and  no  imprisonment  was  ever  so  grievous  as  mine,  neither  that 
ot  Lludd  Llaw  Ereint,  nor  that  of  Graid  the  son  of  Eri.’  1  Hast 
thou  hope  of  being  released  for  gold  or  for  silver,  or  for  any  gifts 
of  wealth,  or  through  battle  and  fighting?’  ‘  By  fighting  will 
whatever  I  gain  be  obtained.’  Then  they  went  thence  and 
leturned  to  Arthur,  and  told  him  where  Mabon  was  imprisoned. 
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And  Arthur  summoned  the  warriors  of  the  island,  and  they 
journeyed  as  far  as  Gloucester  to  the  place  where  Mabon  was 
in  prison.  Kai  and  Bedwyr  went  on  the  back  of  the  fish  whilst 
the  warriors  of  Arthur  attacked  the  castle,  and  Kai  broke  through 
the  wall  into  the  dungeon,  and  brought  away  the  prisoner  upon 
his  back,  whilst  the  fight  was  going  on  between  the  warriors,  and 
Arthur  returned  home  and  Mabon  with  him  at  liberty.  Mabon 
afterwards  distinguished  him  in  the  chase  of  Twrch  Trwyth,  and 
while  crossing  the  Severn,  he  took  from  the  boar  the  razor  which 
formed  one  of  the  curiosities  required,  while  another  knight 
obtained  the  scissors,  and  thus  Kilhwch  obtained  the  hand  of 
Olwen.” — Guest's  Mabinogion,  vol.  ii.  287,  et  seq. 

The  next  notice  we  have  of  Mabon  is  that  in  this 
poem,  where  he  appears  as  the  chief  opponent  of 
Gwallawc,  between  whom  and  him  there  was  a  perpetual 
war;  and  then  we  meet  him  again  in  a  poem  called  Canu 
y  Gwynt,  in  connexion  with  a  person  named  Owen,  who 
may  be  Owen  ab  Urien  Rheged,  though  at  one  period 
I  fell  into  the  error  of  believing  him  to  have  been  Owen 
Gwynedd. — {Lit.  of  the  Kymry,  p.  264.)  Last  scene  of 
all,  we  are  taken  by  the  Englynion  Beddau  to  the  place 
where  his  mortal  remains  were  buried  : — 

“  Y  Bed  yngorthir  Nanllau, 

Ny  uyr  neb  y  gynneddfau, 

Mabon  val  Madron  glau.” — Myv.  i.  78. 

The  grave  in  the  upland  of  Nanllau; 

His  story  no  one  knows 

Mabon  the  son  of  Modron  the  sincere. 

Nanllau  is  to  me  familiar  as  a  household  word,  but  I 
cannot  now  recollect  where  it  is.  Is  it  Nantlay  in  the 
upper  part  of  Cardiganshire  ?  Not  far  from  Caermarthen 
there  is  a  place  still  called  Mydrim  ;  and  the  borders  of 
Pembroke,  Caermarthen  and  Cardigan  were  probably  the 
scenes  of  his  actions. 

Mr.  Williams  supposes  him  to  be  a  different  person 
from  the  man  named  Mabon  who  appears  among  the 
British  Saints ;  but  my  researches  have  led  to  a  different 
conclusion.  This  person  was  named  Mabon  Wyn,  or 
Mabon  the  Blessed,  and  Mabon  Hen,  or  Mabon  the 
Aged.  He  was  descended  from  Bran  ab  Llyr,  (Iolo 
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MSS.  514.)  and  was  the  brother  of  St.  Teilo,  bishop  of 
Llandaff,  who  is  well  known  to  have  been  born  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tenby.  He  was  the  son  of  Enlleu  ab 
Hydwn  Dwn  ab  Ceredig  ab  Cunedda. — {Rees’  Saints , 
242.)  He  was  ranked  among  the  British  Saints,  and 
Llanvabon,  a  chapel  subject  to  Eglwys  Ilan,  near  Llan¬ 
daff,  is  dedicated  to  him.  This  chapel  is  said  to  have 
been  built,  (not  rebuilt  as  Williams  says,)  as  well  as  the 
church  of  Gelligaer,  by  Maenarch,  Earl  of  Hereford,  in 
honourable  memory  of  Saint  Mabon.' — {Iolo  MSS.  553.) 
Rhiwvabon  in  Maelor  is  also  dedicated  to  him, — {Ibid. 
505);  and  Professor  Rees  adds  :  “  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that,  in  the  parish  of  Llandeilofawr,  there  are  two  manors, 
the  one  called  Maenor  Deilo,  and  the  other  Maenor 
Vabon ;  affording  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which 
names  of  places  frequently  bear  reference  to  historical 
associations.” — (p.  251.)  Among  the  Englynion  y 
Clywed ,  the  following  saying  is  attributed  to  him : — 

“  Hast  thou  heard  the  saying  of  Mabon 
Whilst  giving  instruction  to  his  sons? 

Except  God  there  is  no  searcher  of  the  heart.” 

Iolo  MSS.  657. 

Is  there  any  discordance  between  the  two  statements  ? 
None  whatever,  except  that  the  one  is  said  to  be  the  son 
of  Medron,  and  the  other  of  Enlleu ;  but  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  most  men  of  women  born  have  two  parents, 
the  difficulty  will  be  seen  to  be  an  unfounded  assumption 
on  our  own  part. 

In  a  recent  careful  examination  of  the  Gododin,  with  a 
view  to  identify  the  persons  there  named,  I  was  led  to 
excogitate  an  historical  canon,  which  is  this, — that  in  our 
old  poetry ,  when  the  name  of  a  parent  is  mentioned,  it  is 
frequently  that  of  the  mother.  There  are  exceptions  of 
of  course,  and  particularly  in  more  modern  times,  but  in 
the  older  poems,  when  the  bards  name  the  parent  of  a 
contemporary,  it  is  often  found  to  be  that  of  the  mother, 
bor  instance,  in  the  Gododin  we  have, — • 

Gwarthan  vab  Dwywe  (daughter  of  Gv/allog). 
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Gwenabwy  vab  Gwen  (daughter  of  Cywryd,  probably). 

Wid  vab  Pei  than  (daughter  of  Caw). 

With  respect  to  Mabon  ab  Modron,  the  fair  presump¬ 
tion,  from  the  Mabinogi  of  Kilhwch  is,  that  Modron  was 
his  mother,  and  we  know  that  a  woman  of  that  name 
was  married  to  Urien  Rheged,  whose  wife  was  Modron 
the  daughter  of  Avallach. — ( Owens  Llywarcli  Hen , 
pedigree,  p.  vii.)  It  is  probable  that  this  practice  of 
naming  persons  after  the  female  parent  arose  from  second 
marriages,  to  distinguish  the  children  of  one  wife  from 
those  of  the  other ;  and  I  believe  that  some  such  practice 
still  exists  in  Wales.  Upon  this  supposition  Enlleu  must 
have  died  before  Urien.  In  that  case  Teilo  would  be  the 
son  of  Enlleu  by  the  first  wife,  Tegfedd  the  daughter  of 
Tegid  Voel  of  Penllyn ;  and  Mabon  would  be  his  son  by 
Modron  the  daughter  of  Avallach.  Assuming  this  to  be 
correct,  Mabon  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  may  have 
been  a  warrior,  and  may  have  become  a  saint  in  his 
latter  days  ;  this  was  common  enough  at  that  time.  A 
person  named  Mabon  is  named  as  a  lay  witness  to  a  deed 
of  gift  to  Dubricius,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  died  in 
522. — {Lib.  Llandav.  319.) 

We  have  here  said  nothing  of  the  singular  supposition 
that  Mabon  the  saint  and  Mabon  the  warrior  should 
have  lived  at  the  same  period  and  in  the  same  locality ; 
but  a  little  reflection  will  show  the  improbability  of  that 
assumption,  and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Mabon  ab 
Modron  and  Mabon  ab  Enlleu  were  two  names  for  the 
same  person. 

We  also  read  of  a  person  named  Mabon  ab  Mellt ; 
Mellt  in  this  case  is  probably  a  mistake  for  Enlleu,  or  it 
may  be  one  of  the  metaphorical  personations  so  common 
in  Welsh  romance,  meaning  Mabon  the  son  of  lightning; 
but  as  the  name  only  occurs  twice  and  then  in  two 
romances,  one  of  which  seems  copied  from  the  other,  I 
agree  with  Williams  in  deeming  this  to  be  another  name 
for  our  hero. 

Haearnddur. — The  next  person  on  our  list  of  illus¬ 
trious  obscures  is  the  warrior  named  Haearnddur.  We 
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have  no  account  of  any  such  person  in  the  sixth  century, 
but  it  is  probable  that  we  meet  him  under  two  modifica¬ 
tions  of  this  name  ;  first,  in  the  Englynion  y  Clywed, ,  we 
read  thus: — 

“  Hast  thou  heard  the  saying  of  Hu  Arddar, 

Whilst  conversing  with  his  friend  ; 

Happy  is  he  who  sees  those  who  love  him.” 

Iolo  MSS.  p.  654. 

This  may  be  the  person  in  other  places  named  Huarwar, 
but  in  the  following  verse,  I  believe  the  subject  to  be 
the  same  person  as  Haearnddur  : — 

“  Hast  thou  heard  the  saying  of  Haearnwedd 
Vradawg,  the  warrior  of  kings  ? 

Where  there  is  hatred,  force  is  stronger  than  justice.” 

Iolo  MSS.  p.  656. 

A  person  named  Haearnddur  ab  Mervyn  was  drowned 
in  953. — ( Brut  y  Tywysogion  Myv.  ii.  489.) 

Hyvaidd. — In  our  early  annals  we  have  three  distinct 
and  well  defined  personalities  under  this  designation, 
viz., — 

1.  Hyvaidd,  the  son  of  St.  Bleiddian, 

2.  Hyvaidd  Unllen,  also  named  Hyvaidd  Henllyn, 

and  Hyvaidd  Hen. 

3.  Hyvaidd  Hir,  the  son  of  Caradoc  Yreichvras. 

Hyvaidd,  the  son  of  Bleiddian  Sant,  must  have  lived 

about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  as  his  father  came 
here  about  a.d.  420.  He  is  named  in  the  Triads  as 
one  of  the  three  princes  of  alien  origin,  who  were  raised 
to  sovereignty  for  their  bravery  and  liberality,  viz. 
— Hyvaidd  in  Glamorgan,  Cadavael  in  Gwynedd,  and 
Gwrgai  or  Gwriad  in  the  north. — ( Williams  Biog. 
Diet.)  By  late  writers  he  is  usually  called  Hyvaid  Hir, 
but  as  that  epithet  occurs  only  in  one  copy  of  the  Triads, 
and  that  a  late  one,  {Myv.  ii.  62,)  while  it  is  absent  from 
the  other  two,  {Myv.  ii.  17,  22,)  I  think  it  has  arisen 
from  confounding  No.  1  with  No.  3,  and  that  the 
epithet  Hir  ought  to  be  omitted.  This  cannot  be'  the 
person  named  in  the  Gododin,  as  he  lived  150  years  too 
soon.  v 
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Hyvaidd  Unllen  is,  I  believe,  the  person  named  by 
Taliesin  in  this  poem,  and  also  in  another  which  we  shall 
have  to  notice  hereafter.  This  person  was  the  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Arthur,  and  is  frequently  named  in  the  Mabino- 
gion.  Indeed  he  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a 
favourite,  as  he  figures  in  the  Mabinogi  of  Branwen 
verch  Llyr ;  in  that  of  Pwyll  prince  of  Dyfed,  as 
Hyvaidd  Hen ;  in  that  of  Kilhwch  and  Olwen ;  and  in 
the  dream  of  Rhonabwy,  who,  under  magical  influence, 
saw  Hyvaidd  Unllen  in  his  dream,  and  has  described  him 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

“Then  they  saw  coming  a  knight  on  a  lofty  headed  piebald 
horse.  And  the  left  shoulder  of  the  horse  was  of  bright  red,  and 
its  right  leg  from  the  chest  to  the  hollow  of  the  hoof  was  pure 
white.  And  the  knight  and  horse  were  equipped  with  arms 
of  speckled  yellow,  variegated  with  Spanish  laton.  And  there  was 
a  robe  of  honour  upon  him,  and  upon  his  horse,  divided  in  two 
parts,  white  and  black,  and  the  borders  of  the  robe  of  honour 
were  of  golden  purple.  And  above  the  robe  he  wore  a  sword 
three-edged  and  bright  with  a  golden  hilt.  And  the  belt  of  the 
sword  was  of  yellow  gold  work,  having  a  clasp  upon  it  of  the 
eyelid  of  a  black  seahorse,  and  a  tongue  of  yellow  gold  to  the 
clasp.  Upon  the  head  of  the  knight  was  a  bright  helmet  of 
yellow  laton,  with  sparkling  stones  of  crystal  in  it,  and  at  the 
crest  of  the  helmet  was  the  figure  of  a  griffin,  with  a  stone  of 
many  virtues  in  its  head.  And  he  had  an  ashen  spear  in  his 
hand,  with  a  round  shaft,  coloured  with  azure  blue.  And  the 
head  of  the  spear  was  newly  stained  with  blood,  and  was  over¬ 
laid  with  fine  silver.” — Guest's  Mabinogion,  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 

Such  was  Hyvaidd  Unllen,  as  he  appeared  to  Rhon¬ 
abwy  in  his  dreams,  and  if  we  cannot  credit  this  as  his¬ 
tory,  we  are  yet  free  to  confess  that  it  is  a  very  fine  piece 
of  description.  Hyvaidd  was  a  distinguished  warrior  in 
his  day,  and  the  Dinevor  pedigree  (see  below)  represents 
him  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  Caradoc  Vreichvras ; 
but  I  do  not  see  my  way  clearly  to  adopt  that  assertion. 

Hyvaidd  Hir,  the  person  named  in  the  Gododin,  and 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cattraeth,  while  yet  a  young 
man  and  unmarried,  was  probably  one  of  the  sons  of 
Caradoc  Vreichvras,  by  Tegau  Eurvron ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  Radnorshire  derived  its  old  name  of  Maes- 
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hyfaidd  from  one  of  those  two  gallant  warriors.  Hyvaidd 
is  a  name  that  occurs  twice  among  the  descendants  of 
Caradoc  Vreichvras.  Professor  Rees,  ( Saints ,  p.  102,) 
places  our  hero  among  the  sons  of  Caradoc;  but  the 
Dinevor  pedigree  makes  him  to  be  the  great-grandson  of 
Caradoc,  and  the  son  of  Hyvaidd  Unllen  or  Henllyn.  It 
runs  thus, — “  Kynfarch  ap  Gloyw  ap  Hoyw  ap  Hoyw 
ap  Hyvaidd  ap  Hyvaidd  Henllyn  ap  Heilyn  ap  Caradoc 
Vreichfras but  Professor  Rees  seems  the  better  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  two. 

Of  Owain  Mon  I  have  no  trustworthy  information, 
and  of  Gwallawc  I  shall  say  nothing  until  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  next  poem.  For  the  present  I  rest  here. 

T.  Stephens. 

Merthyr,  June  1,  1852. 


COPIES  OF  ORIGINAL  CHARTERS  OF  THE  FAMILY 
OF  DE  LA  ROCHE,  OF  PEMBROKESHIRE. 

( Communicated  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter ,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M. 

Traherne.) 

The  following  charters  are  all  transcribed  from  originals 
which  formed  part  of  the  curious  collection  of  ancient 
evidences  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Macro,  of  Little-Haugh, 
in  Norton,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  Suffolk.  Some 
account  of  his  collections  may  be  found  in  an  early 
publication  of  the  Camden  Society,  entitled  Ecclesiastical 
Documents ,  p.  45-48. 

For  what  is  known  of  Roche  Castle,  the  walls  of  which 
still  remain,  and  of  the  priory  of  Pill,  of  the  foundation 
°f  the  Roches,  I  must  refer  to  Mr.  Fenton’s  Historical 
Tour  in  Pembrokeshire. 

Hie  heiresses  of  the  family  married  Edmund  Lord 
Ferrers,  and  Sir  George  Longueville,  towards  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  descent  from  this  family  is 
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claimed  for  the  Lords  Roche  of  Fermoy,  in  Ireland,  and 
probably  justly  claimed,  as  may  be  inferred  from  No. 

XII. 

Joseph  Hunter, 

Sub- Commissioner  of  Records. 


I. 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  Ego  Thomas  Dei  gratia  Mene- 
vensis  Episcopus  Dominus  de  Egluscumin  dedi  et  hac  presenti 
carta  mea  confirmavi  Johanni  de  Rupe  totum  manerium  meum 
de  Egluscumin  cum  omnibus  pertinenciis  suis  in  liberum  marita- 
gium  cum  Matilda  nepte  mea.  Habendum  et  tenendum  de  me 
et  heredibus  meis  sibi  et  heredibus  suis  de  dicta  Matilda  procre- 
andis  in  perpetuum  adeo  libere  sicuti  ego  dictum  manerium  de 
Domino  Gwidone  de  Briona  teneri  cum  omnibus  pertinenciis  et 
libertatibus  ad  dictum  manerium  pertinentibus,  salvo  forinseco 
servitio.  excepta  terra  versus  Passum  Cradoci  quam  ego  recepi  a 
Domino  Gwidone  de  Briona  nomine  pacis  tempore  litis  motae 
inter  nos.  Ego  vero  dictus  Thomas  Dei  gratia  Menevensis 
Episcopus  Dominus  de  Egluscumin  et  hseredes  mei  predictum 
Manerium  cum  pertinenciis  ut  predictum  est  contra  omnes 
homines  et  feminas  warentizabimus.  Et  ut  hsec  mea  donatio  et 
concessio  rata  et  stabilis  et  in  perpetuum  perseveret  tam  sigilli 
mei  munimine  quam  multorum  testimonis  presens  scriptum  con¬ 
firmavi.  Hiis  testibus,  Domino  Ricardo  de  Gough  archidiacono 
Meneven.  Magistro  T.  Archidiacono  de  Kermerden :  Magistro 
David  Cornubio  canonico  Meneven.  Domino  G.  de  Valle: 
Domino  Johanne  filio  Philippi:  Domino  Waltero  Malafant : 
Domino  G.  de  Rupe:  Domino  R.  de  Valle:  Domino  Willielmo 
Land :  Domino  Roberto  priore  de  la  Pulle :  Wilielmo  filio 
Philippi :  Roberto  filio  Walteri :  et  multis  aliis. 

This  charter,  by  which  Thomas,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s, 
grants  to  John  de  la  Roche  the  manor  of  Egluscumin, 
with  his  niece  Maud  in  marriage,  has  been  very  carefully 
written,  and  is  in  perfect  preservation  except  that  it  has 
lost  its  seal. 

It  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  or  the 
early  years  of  Edward  the  First.  According  to  Godwin 
there  were  three  bishops  of  St.  David’s  of  the  name  of 
Thomas,  successors  to  each  other,  about  that  time. 
Thomas  Carrew  seems  to  have  the  best  claim  to  it ;  but 
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if  the  early  Fasti  of  the  church  of  St.  David’s  are  in  a 
tolerable  state,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  referring  it. 
In  reference  to  the  genealogy  of  the  Roches  the  point  is 
of  importance.1 


II. 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  Ego  Rogerus  de  Mortuo  Mari 
filius  Domini  Henrici  de  Mortuo  Mari  dedi  et  concessi  et  relax- 
avi  et  quietum  clamavi  Domino  Thomas  de  Rupe  et  heredibus 
suis  assignatis  unam  carucatam  terrae  apud  Pullam  Rodisal  quae 
quidem  carucata  terrae  erat  quondam  terra  Roberti  Molendinarii. 
Habendam  et  tenendam  predictam  carucatam  terrae  predicto 
Domino  Thomse  de  Rupe  et  heredibus  suis  vel  assignatis  libere 
et  quiete  bene  et  in  pace  jure  hereditario  cum  omnibus  libertati- 
bus  et  liberis  consuetudinibus  et  aysiamentis  dictae  terrae  perti- 
nentibus.  Et  ego  predictus  Rogerus  de  Mortuo  mari  et  heredes 
mei  vel  mei  assignati  predictam  carucatam  terrae  cum  omnibus 
pertinenciis  suis  predicto  Domino  Thomae  de  Rupe  et  heredibus 
suis  vel  suis  assignatis  contra  omnes  homines  et  feminas  waren- 
tizare  defendere  et  acquietare  tenemur.  Et  ut  haec  mea  donatio 
et  concessio  et  cartae  meae  confirmatio  rata  et  stabilis  et  incon- 
cussa  in  posterum  permaneat,  praesentem  cartam  sigilli  mei 
impressione  corroboravi.  Hiis  testibus :  Domine  Johanne  de 
Castro  Martini  tunc  Senescallo  Pembrochiae:  Domino  Willielmo 
de  Caumvil :  Domino  Gilberto  de  Rupe  :  Domino  Edmundo 
Goscelin  militibus:  Waltero  Malefaunt :  Willielmo  Le  Grace: 
Johanne  de  Castro  et  aliis. 

In  this  deed  there  is  nothing  remarkable ;  but  the 
performance  of  the  covenant  by  Mortimer  is  guaranteed 
by  the  following  curious  instrument: — 

III. 

Omnibus  Christi  fidelibus  has  literas  visuris  vel  audituris 
Rogerus  de  Mortuo  mari  filius  Domini  Henrici  de  Mortuo  mari 

1  The  date  of  these  earlier  deeds  may  be  very  nearly  ascertained. 
Sir  Guy  de  Brian,  mentioned  in  the  first  deed,  died  in  the  35th  year 
of  King  Edward  I.  (1306-7.)  Geoffrey  de  Camville,  afterwards 
Baron  Camville,  son  ot  Sir  William  de  Camville,  who  is  a  witness  to 
the  deeds  numbered  II.  and  IV.,  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  the 
said  Sir  Guy  de  Brian,  and  heiress  of  her  mother,  Eva,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Henry  de  Traci.  The  said  Geoffrey  de  Camville  died  in 
1308.— J.  M. 
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salutem  in  domino  sempiternam.  Noveritis  me  et  heredes  meos 
teneri  et  obligatos  esse  ad  warentizandum  Domino  Thom®  de 
Rupe  et  heredibus  suis  vel  suis  assignatis  unam  carucatam  terr® 
apud  Pullam  quam  sibi  dedi  per  eartam  meam  contra  onmes 
mortales.  Et  si  contingat  quod  ego  vel  heredes  mei  contra  hanc 
warentizationem  aliquo  modo  venire  presumpserimus,  quod  absit, 
volo  et  concedo  pro  me  et  heredibus  meis  quod  Dominus  Thomas 
de  Rupe  et  heredes  sui  vel  assignati  habeant  de  bonis  nostris 
vinginti  VII  marcas  sterlingorum  nomine  puri  debiti  rato  rema- 
nente  principali  pacto.  Item  obligo  me  et  heredes  meos  dis- 
trictioni  Domino  sub  cujus  dominio  per  omnia  bona  nostra 
mobilia  et  immobiiia  ad  dictam  warentizationem  firmiter  tenen- 
dam.  Et  qui  nos  distringat,  habeat  de  bonis  nostris  unam 
pipam  vini  pro  districtione  facienda.  Renunciantes  in  hac  parte 
omnibus  exceptionibus  cavillationibus  dilationibus  regiis  pro- 
hibitionibus  et  omnis  juris  remedio  tarn  canonice  quam  civile 
quae  nobis  prodesse  potuerint  et  dicto  Domino  de  Rupe  et 
heredibus  suis  nocere.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  presentibus 
literis  sigillum  meum  apposui. 


IV. 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Adam  Baret  dedi  concessi 
et  hac  presenti  carta  mea  confirmavi  Domino  Thomee  de  Rupe 
et  heredibus  suis  vel  assignatis  totam  terram  meam  cum  perti- 
nentiis  suis  in  tenemento  de  Giberichisforde  pro  homagio  et 
servicio  suo  cum  molendinis  aquaticis  et  fullonibus  et  omnibus 
redditibus  et  multuris  dictis  molendinis  pertinentibus  cum 
homagio  Thomae  Fullonis  et  heredum  suorum  una  cum  tota 
parte  mea  molendini  de  villa  Reyneri,  et  etiam  cum  homagio 
Ricardi  de  Malros  et  heredum  suorum  de  tenemento  de  Presky- 
lwyn-an  cum  una  marca  redditus  assisi  de  predicta  terra  anuaatim 
videlicet  medietatem  ad  festum  Beati  Johannis  Baptist®  et  aliam 
medietatem  ad  Natale  Domini  et  etiam  totum  dotem  Nest  relict® 
Thom®  de  Rupe  in  Gyberichisforde  cum  accident.  Habendam 
et  tenendam  totam  predictam  terram  cum  pertinenciis  prenomi- 
natis  predicto  Thom®  et  heredibus  suis  vel  assignatis  de  me  et 
heredibus  meis  vel  assignatis  libere  quiete  bene  et  in  pace  hered- 
itarie  in  pratis  in  moris  in  viis  in  aquis  in  semitis  in  pasturis  in 
turbariis  in  baticiis  in  stagnis  in  piscariis  et  omnibus  aliis  aysia- 
mentis  libertatibus  et  liberis  consuetudinibus  diet®  terra  pertinen¬ 
tibus.  Reddendo  inde  annuatim  mihi  et  heredibus  meis  vel 
assignatis  de  se  et  heredibus  suis  vel  assignatis  unum  par  calca- 
rium  et  Philippo  Russel  juniori  quinque  marcas  sterlingorum  in 
festo  Beati  Johannis  Baptist®  pro  omni  servitio  seculari  exacti- 
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one  et  deraanda  salvo  servitio  forinseco  et  secta  curiae  de  Sancto 
Davide  et  non  alibi.  Es:o  vero  dictus  Adam  et  heredes  mei 
totam  terram  prenominatam  cum  omnibus  pertinentus  suis  pre- 
nominatis  predicto  Thomae  et  heredibus  suis  vel  assignatis  contra 
omnes  mortales  in  perpetuum  warentizare  defendere  et  acquitare 
tenemur.  Et  ut  haec  mea  donatio  concessio  et  presentis  cartae 
meae  confirmatio  rata  stabilis  et  inconcussa  permaneat  in  per- 
petuam,  presentem  cartam  sigilli  mei  impressione  roboravi.  Hiis 
testibus  Domino  Willielmo  de  Camvill  tunc  Justiciario  Domini 
Regis  apud  Kermerdin  :  Petri  Lot  senescallo  Menevensis  :  Dom¬ 
ino  Roberto  de  Valle:  Roberto  Martin:  Philippo  ap  Cadugan: 
Waltero  Russel :  Johanne  Cole  et  multis  aliis. 

The  persons  named  in  these  early  charters  appear  by 
their  surnames  to  be  of  the  English  settlers  in  Pembroke¬ 
shire  for  the  most  part ;  but  here  we  have  Nesta  the  wife 
of  Thomas  de  la  Roche,  and  Philip  ab  Cadugan,  both  of 
whom  appear  to  be  of  the  race  of  the  old  Welsh  inha¬ 
bitants. 


V. 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Philippus  filius  Thomae 
Martin  fullonis  de  Vado  Gilbertidedi  concessi  relaxavi  etomnino 
quietum  clamavi  Thomae  de  Rupe  et  heredibus  suis  vel  suis 
assignatis  molendinum  fullonicum  et  unam  acram  et  dimidiam 
terrae  cum  quinque  domibus  et  una  placea  domus  cum  quinque 
ortis  et  cum  omnibus  aliis  suis  pertinenciis  in  tenemento  de  Vado 
Gilberti  sicut  mensurantur  perambulantur  et  per  metas  et 
bundas  eidem  assignantur  cum  omnibus  libertatibus  liberisque 
consuetudinibus  et  aysiamentis  dictis  molendino  et  terrae  et 
domibus  et  ortis  adjacentibus.  Ego  insuper  dictus  Philippus 
volo  et  concedo  pro  me  et  heredibus  meis  vel  meis  assignatis 
quod  predictus  Thomas  de  Rupe  et  heredes  sui  vel  sui  assignati 
tenseant  et  includant  et  lapides  fodeant  et  aquas  ducant  et 
molendina  erigant  et  comoda  sua  faciant  in  toto  tenemento  de 
Vado  Gilberti  extra  quinque  acras  terrae  meae  pro  ut  melius  et 
liberius  sibi  viderint  expedire.  Ita  quod  nec  ego  dictus  Philippus 
nec  heredes  mei  nec  mei  assignati  in  dictis  tensariis  et  terrae 
inclusionibus  et  in  fodiendis  quararium  et  aquarum  ductione  et 
molendinis  erigendis  et  aliis  comodis  faciendis  in  comuna  et  in 
terra  nullum  jus  vel  clamium  decetero  exigere  vel  vendicare 
poterimus;  ubi  predicta  preparantur  nec  alibi.  Habenda  et 
tenenda  predictum  molendinum  et  terram  predictam  cum  domibus 
et  ortis  et  placeis  predictis  cum  omnibus  aliis  suis  pertinentiis 
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predicto  Thomae  et  heredibus  suis  vel  assignatis  de  dominis  de 
quibus  prius  tenebantur.  Ego  vero  predictus  Philippas  et 
heredes  mei  vel  mei  assignati  predictum  molendinum  fullonicum 
et  predictam  acrarn  et  dimidiam  terrae  cum  domibus  et  ortis 
predictis  et  cum  omnibus  aliis  suis  pertinenciis  et  aysiamentis 
predictis  predicto  Thomae  et  heredibus  suis  vel  suis  assignatis 
contra  omnes  mortales  warentizabimus  acquietabimus  et  defen- 
damus  in  perpetuum.  Et  ut  haec  mea  donatio  concessio  relaxatio 
quieta  clamatio  et  presentis  cartae  meae  confirmatio  rata  stabilis 
et  inconcussa  permaneat  presentem  cartam  sigilli  mei  impressione 
roboravi.  Hiis  testibus,  Domino  Willielmo  Martin :  Domino 
Gilberto  de  Rupe  militibus :  Willielmo  de  Bruera  tunc  senescallo 
de  Penbidiant :  Johanne  Benegre  tunc  senescallo  Penbroch : 
Henrico  filio  Henrici :  Ada  de  Waleshoke:  Philippo  Russel 
juniore  et  aliis. 

It  appears  from  this  deed  that  Gibbrick-Ford,  still  a 
frequented  passage  over  the  Cleddau,  was  originally 
Gilbert’s  Ford.  We  shall  see  more  of  it  in  a  following 
document. 

We  come  now  to  instruments  having  dates. 

VI. 

Haec  est  conventio  facta  die  Sabati  proxima  post  fastum  Sancti 
Hillarii  anno  Domini  M°.CC°  octogesimo  septimo  apud  Landigan 
inter  Dominum  Gilbertum  de  Rupe  ex  una  parte  et  Philippum 
filium  Rogeri  et  Aliciam  uxorem  ejus  ex  altera,  videlicet  quod 
dictus  Dominus  Gilbertus  pro  se  et  heredibus  suis  tradidit  et 
concessit  predictis  Philippo  et  Aliciae  ad  liberam  firmam  terram 
quae  dicitur  Russelleslonde  videlicet  totam  terram  quam  dicti 
Philippus  et  Alicia  prius  tenuerunt  ad  hrmam  de  ipso  Domino 
Gilberto  prout  eisdem  per  certas  metas  et  bundas  assignatur. 
Tenendam  et  habendam  totam  dictam  terram  praedictis  Philippo 
et  Aliciae  quam  diu  vixerint  de  dicto  Domino  Gilberto  et  heredi¬ 
bus  suis  vel  assignatis  libere  quite  bene  pacifice.  Reddendo  inde 
annuatim  dicti  Philippus  et  Alicia  durante  vita  ipsorum  dicto 
Domino  Gilberto  et  heredibus  suis  vel  assignatis  dimidiam 
marcam  argenti  ad  duos  anni  terminos  videlicet  medietatem  ad 
pascham  et  aliam  medietatem  ad  festum  Sancti  Michaelis  pro 
omni  servitio  seculari  exactione  et  demanda.  Salvo  quod  pre- 
dicti  Philippus  et  Alicia  venient  ad  curiam  dicti  Domini  Gilberti 
per  certam  premunitionem  responsuri  de  transgressione  super 
tenementum  de  Landigan  quandocunque  inde  fuerint  allocuti. 
Preterea  concedit  idem  Dominus  Gilbertus  pro  se  et  heredibus 
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suis  quod  predicti  Philippus  et  Alicia  fodere  possint  marliam  in 
marleriis  suis  apud  Landigan  per  visum  ejusdem  Domini  Gilberti 
et  inde  cariare  ad  terram  eorundem  Philippi  et  Aliciae  emenden- 
dam.  Et  quod  dicti  Philippus  et  Alicia  durante  vita  eorum 
possint  facere  et  attrahere  de  predicta  terra  sua  omnimodum 
comodum  quod  sciverint  et  quibuscunque  modis  sibi  viderint 
melius  expedire.  Et  si  dicti  Philippus  et  Alicia  infra  viginti 
annos  proximos  post  confectionem  praesentium  moriantur  con- 
cedit  dictus  Dominus  Gilbertus  pro  se  et  heredibus  suis  quod 
dictus  Philippus  vel  Alicia  dictam  terram  cuicunque  voluerit 
possit  legare  vel  assignare  ad  terminum  quatuor  annorum.  Salvo 
dicto  Domino  Gilberto  et  heredibus  suis  vel  assignatis  redditu 
annuali  terminis  constitutis.  Et  dictus  Dominus  Gilbertus  et 
heredes  sui  vel  assignati  dictam  terram  cum  marlia  ut  predictum 
est  dictis  Philippo  et  Aliciae  et  eorum  assignatis  durante  termino 
supradicto  pro  dicto  redditu  contra  omnes  mortales  warentiza- 
bunt  et  defendunt  pro  hac  autem  traditione  concessione  et  war- 
entizatione  dederunt  dicti  Philippus  et  Alicia  dicto  Domino 
Gilberto  quatuor  marcas  ad  ingressum.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium 
huic  scripto  cirograffato  sigilla  partium  mutuo  sunt  appensa. 
Hiis  testibus  David  de  Rupe :  Stephano  de  villa  David :  Ran- 
dulpho  Tiliman:  David  de  Sancto  Patricio:  et  Waltero  de 
Landigan  et  aliis. 


VII. 

Universis  Christi  fidelibus  has  literas  visuris  vel  audituris 
David  de  Rupe  Dominus  de  Landegameet  Maynclochantsalutem 
in  domino.  Noveritis  me  concessisse  pro  me  et  heredibus  vel 
assignatis  meis  Domino  Abbati  et  Conventui  Albas  Domus  pro 
parte  precii  cujusdam  equi  ab  eisdem  empti  communitatem 
pasturae  pro  eorum  equicio  averiis  et  aliis  quibuscunque  animali- 
bus  per  totam  terram  meam  de  Pressely  et  aliis  montanis  et 
desertis  except,  blad.  et  pratis  usque  ad  terminum  septem 
annorum  termino  inscipiente  ad  festum  Sancti  Michaelis  anno 
domini  M°.CCC°.  tertio.  Remisi  etiam  eisdem  Abbati  et  Con¬ 
ventui  duos  solidos  annui  redditus  in  quibus  mihi  tenebantur 
per  terminum  dictorum  septem  annorum  excepto  uno  denario 
quem  mihi  solvere  debent  durante  termino  predicto  annuatim  in 
recognitione  redditus  supradicti,  post  quem  terminum  plenarie 
completum  dictos  duos  solidos  at  prius  solvere  tenebuntur,  et  pro 
pastura  ex  tunc  meum  conveniant  si  voluerint.  In  cujus  rei 
testimonium  presenti  in  testimonio  veritatis  sigillum  dicti  Domini 
Abbatis  est  appensum.  Datum  apud  Albam  Domum  die  pre- 
cedente  vigilias  Omnium  Sanctorum  anno  supradicto. 
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David  de  la  Roche  for  a  horse  given  him  by  the 
religious  of  Whitchurch,  grants  them  the  privilege  of 
grazing  all  their  horses  and  other  cattle  on  his  land  of 
Pressely  and  the  other  mountainous  and  desert  places 
thereabout,  which  Mr.  Fenton  calls  the  Andes  of  Pem¬ 
brokeshire. 


VIII. 

Hffic  est  Conventio  facta  inter  David  de  Rupe  ex  parte  una  et 
Alanum  Daissildale  Rectorem  ecclesiae  de  Talebenny2  ex  altera  in 
crastino  Purificationis  Beatae  Marias  apud  Talebenny  anno 
Domini  M°  trecentesimo  sexto  videlicet  quod  predictus  David 
concessit  et  tradidit  pro  se  et  heredibus  predicto  Alano  aulam 
suam  de  Talebenny  cum  duobus  ortis  et  placea  adjacentibus 
sicut  per  metas  et  bundas  assinguntur  eidem  Alano  per  totam 
vitam  ipsius  Alani  cum  communi  pastura  in  parco  [or  prato]  de 
Talebenny.  Concessit  et  predictus  David  quod  predictus  Alanus 
possit  facere  et  claudere  unum  ortum  in  comuna  predicti  David 
licet  sit  in  scuario  dicti  Alani  in  villa  de  Brodmore.  Concessit 
et  predictus  David  et  tradidit  predicto  Alano  unam  peciam  de 
terra  sua  in  le  Brodemore  ad  jungendum  orto  suo  predicto  quas 
jacet  ex  parte  australi  predicti  orti  in  le  Brodemore  per  metas  et 
bundas  assignata  per  totam  vitam  dicti  Alani.  Habendam  et 
tenendam  prsedictam  aulam  cum  predictis  duobus  ortis  placea 
pastura  et  cum  orto  in  le  Brodemore  cum  predicta  pecia  terrae 
libere  quiete  bene  et  in  pace  in  feoditate  et  in  tendencia  vel 
aliqua  alia  exactione  per  totam  vitam  dicti  Alani.  Et  dictus 
Alanus  tenetur  cooperire  dictam  aulam  et  servare  earn  in  adeo 
bono  statu  sicut  nunc  est  pro  pluvia  et  pro  ullo  alio  periculo 
tenebitur  de  dicta  aula.  Et  statim  prius  vitam  dicti  Alani  pre¬ 
dicta  aula  adeo  bene  cooperta  vel  pecunia  de  bonis  dicti  Alani  ad 
earn  adeo  bene  cooperienda  sicut  fuit  tempore  traditionis  rever- 
tetur  ad  predictum  David  et  heredes  suos  cum  predictis  duobus 
ortis  placea  et  pastum  et  ortus  apud  le  Brodemore  predictis 
redibit  in  pristinum  statum  in  conditione  vel  inpediinto  ali- 
cujus  personae.  Et  pro  predicta  concessione  et  traditione  pre¬ 
dictus  Alanus  dedit  predicto  David  decern  marcas  argenti  pro 
manibus.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  huic  scripto  ad  modum 
cirograffi  confecto  uterque  pars  sigillum  suum  apposuit.  Datum 
anno  loco  et  die  supradictis. 

2  Talbenny,  six  miles  W.S.W.  from  Haverfordwest. 
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The  next  document  is  a  will,  the  kind  of  instrument 
most  instructive  in  literary  purposes. 

IX. 

In  nomine  patris  et  filii  et  spiritus  sancti.  Amen.  Die  Sab- 

bati  in  vigilio  Sanctas  Trinitatis  anno  Domini  M°.CCCmo.XIIIImo. 

Ego  Johannes  de  la  Roche  compos  mentis  et  cogitans  de  supre- 

mis,  in  hunc  modum  meum  condo  testamentum.  Imprimis  lego 

animam  meam  Deo  et  Beatse  Mariae  et  omnibus  sanctis  :  corpus- 

que  meum  sepeliendum  in  Prioratu  de  la  Pull.  Item  lego  die 

sepulturas  meas  circa  exequias  meas  faciendas  in  omnibus  expensis 

necessariis  sine  vasto  secundum  dispositionem  executorum 

meorum.  Item  lego  ad  sustentationem  trium  capellanorum 

divina  celebrantium  in  Prioratu  predicto  per  unum  annum  decern 

marcas  argenti  pro  anima  patris  mei  et  matris  mete  et  anima 

mea  et  animabus  omnium  fidelium  defunctorum.  Item  lego 

Priori  domus  predictae  pro  pitanciam  totius  conventus  XLs. 

Item  lego  Dominae  Margaret®  matri  meas  totam  medietatem 

instauri  de  omnibus  animalibus  de  manerio  meo  de  la  Pull :  et 

aliam  medietatem  volo  et  lego  quod  habeat  pro  pretio  veri 

valoris  si  voluerit.  Ttem  lego  Elizabeth  Johannas  et  Lucias 
•  •  •  • 

sororibus  meis  maritanda  cuilibet  earum  XX  marcas.  Item 
lego  Thomae  fratri  meo  omnia  armura  mea  ferrea  quae  dimisi  a  la 
Pull.  Item  lego  et  do  pro  anima  patris  mei  et  anima  mea 
Philippo  Laundey  L  marcas  argenti  de  illis  centum  marcis  in 
quibus  mihi  tenetur,  et  quod  percipiat  illas  L  marcas  de  ultimis 
pacamentis  pacandis  de  debito  predicto.  Item  lego  fratribus 
prasdicatoribus  de  Haverford  XLs.  et  minoribus  de  Kamiardyn 
XLs.  pro  anima  patris  mei  et  mea.  Item  lego  Dominae  meae 
matri  meae  predictae  totum  vos  argenti  et  eneum  quod  habet  de 
me  in  custodia  sua.  Item  volo  quod  ille  liber  ripm3  qui 
vocatur  Sirculus  liberetur  Dominae  de  Curteney.  Item  lego 
Johanni  de  la  Porte  pro  servitio  suo  patri  meo  et  mihi  impenso 
£X.  Et  quod  non  vacat  tempus  nec  spatium  ulterius  cogitandi 
testandi  nec  ordinandi  ad  presens  volo  et  lego  quod  ea  superius 
legata  et  leganda  et  residua  eorundem  ordinantur  et  disponantur 
per  dispositionem  executorum  meorum  subscriptorum.  Hujus 
vero  testamenti  mei  meos  facio  executores  Dominam  Margaretam 
matrem  meam  et  Dominum  Ricardum  Simon  Magistrum  Gil- 
bortum  de  Musselwyk  et  Johannem  de  Galmeton,  quibus  do  et 
lego  plenum  administrationem  omnium  bonorum  meorum  dum 

3  Query ,  Manuscriptum  ? 
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prae  ceteris  hortans  secundum  quod  melius  videant  facienda  pro 
anima  patris  mei  et  anima  mea. 

Memorand.  quod  quia  hoc  testamentum  insinuatum  est  coram 
Offic.  nostris :  Nos  David,  permissione  divina  Menevensis  Epis- 
copus  a  pud  Lantesey4  existentes  die  Mercurii  proxima  post  festum 
Exaltationis  Sanctae  Crucis,  anno  Domini  M°.CCCmo.XIIIImo. 
administrationem  bonorum  in  nostra  diocesi  existentium  Dominae 
Margaretae  de  Rupe  et  Domino  Ricardo  Simonis  executoribus 
Domini  Johannis  de  Rupe  nuper  defuncti  ut  asseritur  commisimus 
recepto  prius  ab  eisdem  in  forma  juris  juramento,  ut  est  moris. 
In  cujus  rei  testimonium  sigillum  nostrum  presentibus  est 
appensum. 

The  next  instrument  is  the  foundation  deed  of  a 
chantry  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  in  Pull 
Oliver,  but  to  endure  only  during  the  life  of  the  first 
incumbent,  on  whom  are  settled  a  house,  an  acre  of  land 
and  four  marks  annual  rent. 

X. 

Omnibus  Christi  fidelibus  ad  quos  presens  scriptum  pervenerit 
Willielmus  de  Rupe  Dominus  de  Rupe  salutem  in  domino. 
Noveritis  me  divinae  pietatis  et  caritatis  intuitu  tradidisse  con- 
cessisse  Ricardo  de  Steyntun  capellano  unum  messuagium  et 
unam  acram  terrae  arabilem  cum  omnibus  eorum  pertinenciis  in 
Pulla  Oliverii  situatam  juxta  capellam  Beati  Thomae  Martyris 
in  predicta  villa  et  quatuor  marcas  annui  redditus  annuatim  per- 
cipiendis  de  una  carucata  terrse  cum  pertinentiis  quam  Philippus 
de  Stodhaze  et  Philippus  Reyt  tenent  ad  gabulam  de  me  in 
Magna  Pulla,  videlicet  duas  marcas  ad  festum  Sancti  Michaelis 
et  duas  marcas  ad  festum  Paschae  pro  divina  celebraturis,  vide¬ 
licet  matutinas  et  missas  vigilias  mortuorum  qualibet  die  in 
septima  in  predicta  capella  Beati  Thomae  Martyris  tota  vita  ipsius 
Ricardi  pro  animabus  patris  mei  et  matris  meae  et  animabus 
antecessorum  et  successorum  meorum  et  animabus  omnium 
fidelium  defunctorum.  Habendum  et  tenendum  totum  predictum 
messuagium  acram  et  redditum  cum  omnibus  eorum  pertinenciis 
ut  predictum  est  predicto  Ricardo  ad  terminum  vitae  suae  de  me 
et  heredibus  meis  et  assignatis  meis  libere  quiete  bene  et  in  pace 
pro  dicto  servitio  absque  alio  servitio  inde  faciendo.  Concedo 
etiam  predicto  Ricardo  quod  quandocunque  predictus  redditus 


4  Query ,  Is  this  Lamphey  ? 
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quatuor  marcarum  terminis  subscripts  in  parte  vel  in  toto  a  retro 
fuerit  quod  liceat  ipsum  distringere  in  predicta  earucata  terrae  et 
in  qualibet  parte  ad  quorumcunque  manus  devenerit  et  distric- 
tionem  retinere  quousque  de  predicto  redditu  plenarie  fuerit  satis- 
factum.  Ut  ego  dictus  Willielmus  et  heredes  mei  totum 
predictum  messuagium  terram  et  redditum  cum  omnibus  eoruni 
pertinenciis  ut  predictum  est  predicto  Ricardo  termino  vitae  suae 
contra  omnes  mortales  warentizabimus  acquietabimus  et  defen- 
demus.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  huic  present  scripto  indentato 
partes  alternatim  sigilla  sua  apposuerunt.  Hiis  testibus  Johanne 
de  Porta,  Johanne  Caperiche,  Ricardo  Crabhole,  David  Cryspyn, 
Roberto  de  Monte,  et  aliis.  Datum  apud  Pullam  quarto  die 
Augusti  anno  regni  regis  Edwardi  tertii  a  conquestu  quarto. 


XI. 

Haec  est  conventio  facta  inter  Willielmum  de  Rupe  Dominum 
de  Rupe  ex  parte  una,  et  Johanem  Baret  filium  Johannis  Baret 
de  Benceberg  et  Johannam  uxorem  ejus  ex  parte  altera,  videlicet 
quod  predictus  Willielmus  tradidit  et  dimisit  predicto  Johanni  et 
Johannae  uxori  ejus  unum  messuagium  et  tres  bovatas  terrae  in 
villa  de  Rupe,  quae  Adam  Kerdif  quondam  tenuit  in  gabulam  ad 
terminum  vitae  eorum.  Habenda  et  Tenenda  predictum  messua¬ 
gium  et  terram  predictam  predicto  Johanni  et  Johannae  uxori 
suae  ad  terminum  vitae  eorundem  de  predicto  Willielmo  et 
heredibus  suis.  Reddendo  inde  annuatim  praedictis  Johanne  et 
Johanna  predicto  Willielmo  et  heredibus  suis  decern  solidos  ad 
duos  anni  terminos  viz.  ad  Pascham  et  ad  Festum  Sancti 
Michaelis  equis  porcionibus,  faciendo  omnia  servitia  quae  gabularii 
de  Rupe  antiquis  temporibus  facere  solebant,  excepto  quod 
non  erit  prepositus  messor  neque  grangiator  nec  faciet  n1 
medietatem  kariagii  n1  in  autumpno  et  ad  molendinum  de 
Rupe.  Et  predictus  Johannes  et  Johanna  erunt  responsuri  in 
curia  gabularionum  de  Rupe  et  secundum  legem  et  consue- 

tudinem  gabularionum  debent  adjudicari  et . in  omnibus. 

Et.  solvent  tolnetum  et  heriotum.  Et  ego  vero  predictus  Wil¬ 
lielmus  et  heredes  mei  predicto  Johanni  et  predictae  Johannae  ad 
terminum  vitae  eorum  contra  omnes  mortales  warentizabimus 
et  defendemus  termino  durante.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  partes 
predict®  presentibus  sigilla  sua  alternatim  apposuerunt.  Datum 
apud  Pull  die  Jovis  prorima  post  festum  Sanctorum  Marty  rum 
iyburtii  et  Valeriani  anno  regni  regis  Edwardi  tertii  post 
conquestum  XXVII. 
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XII. 

Universis  ad  quos  presentes  liter®  pervenerint  David  de  Rupe 
Dominus  de  Fermoi  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  fecimus  et  con- 
stituimus  dilectos  nobis  Willielmum  de  Rupe  de  Wallia,  David 
de  Rupe  mercatorem  de  Weysenore,  et  Ricardum  de  Rupe 
conjunctim  et  divisim  ballivos  nostros  ad  capienda  seisina 
nostro  in  manerio  de  Maynerbir  et  Pennaly  cum  pertinentiis  et 
curias  nostras  ibidem  tenendas  redditus  nostros  levandos  et  omnia 
alia  et  singula  facienda  qu®  ad  officium  spectant  supradictum. 
Igitur  et  singulis  quorum  interest  ibidem  mandamus  quod  eisdem 
Willielmo  David  et  Ricardo  et  eorum  cuilibet  in  hac  parte 
pareant  et  intendant  ratum  et  gratum  habituri  quicquid  iidem 
Willielmus  David  et  Ricardus  nomine  nostro  in  premissis 
duxerint  faciendum.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  has  literas  nostras 
eis  fieri  fecimus  patentes  quam  diu  nostr®  placuerit  voluntati 
duratus.  Datum  in  festo  Sancti  Luc®  Evangelist®  anno  regis 
Edwardi  tercii  post  conquestum  regni  sui  Angli®  tricesimo 
secundo  regni  vero  sui  Franci®  decimo  nono. 

XIII. 

H®c  est  conventio  facta  inter  Willielmum  de  Rupe  Dominum 
de  Rupe  ex  parte  una  et  Henricum  filiurn  Thom®  Baret  ex  parte 
altera  videlicet,  quod  predictus  Willielmus  tradidit  concessit  ac 
dimisit  dicto  Henrico  ad  terminum  vit®  su®  unum  messuagium  et 
tres  bovatas  terr®  arabilis  in  villa  et  in  campis  de  Rupe  sicut  dicto 
Henrico  per  cartas  metas  et  bundas  limitantur  et  assignantur. 
Quod  quidem  messuagium  et  terram  Johannes  Jacob  quondam 
tenuit.  Habend.  et  Tenend.  dictum  messuagium  et  tres  bovatas 
terr®  predictas  cum  pertinenciis  dicto  Henrico  ad  totum  terminum 
vit®  su®  de  dicto  Willielmo  et  heredibus  suis  libere  quiete  bene 
et  in  pace  percipiendo,  insuper  singulis  annis  ex  liberatione  dicti 
Willielmi  et  heredum  suorum  unam  robam  ad  festum  Nativitatis 
Domini  sicut  ceteri  ministri  hospitii  eorum  percipiunt  pro  sub¬ 
scripts  obsequiis  dicto  Willielmo  et  heredibus  suis  fideliter 
pr®standis :  videlicet  quod  dictus  Henricus  castrum  ibidem 
constructum  in  omnibus  et  singulis  necessariis  reparationibus  qu® 
ad  artificium  latonic®  seu  carpentri®  requirantur.  Ita  vero 
quod  gabularii  ejusdem  vill®  seu  quicunque  alii  ad  cariagium 
deputandi  cuncta  necessaria  ad  dictum  castrum  reparandum  et 
emendandum  plenarie  cariabunt.  Item  dictus  Henricus  fodiet 
lapides  ad  littus  maris  seu  alibi  in  dicto  dominio  de  Rupe  ad 
tabulatum  hostia  seu  fenestras  ibidem  facienda.  Item  custodiet 
castrum  predictum  et  in  eodem  incarcerandos.  Item  deserviret 
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dicto  Willielmo  seu  heredibus  suis  pr®  cunctis  mortalibus  in 
singulis  maneriis  suis  in  operibus  saltern  artificium  suum  contra- 
ventibus  mercedem  rationabilem  percipiendo.  Molet  etiain 
dictus  Henricus  blada  sua  cujuscunque  generis  ad  molendinum 
de  Rupe  pro  tolveto  et  farina  inde  dand.  Veniet  insuper  et 
respondebit  in  libera  curia  Domini  de  Rupe.  Dictus  vero 
Willielmus  et  h®redes  qui  dictum  messuagium  et  dictas  tres 
bovatas  terras  cum  pertinentiis  dicto  Henrico  durante  vita  sua 
contra  omnes  mortales  warentizabunt  acquietabunt  et  defendent. 
In  quorum  testimonium  hiis  literis  indentatis  partes  pr®dict® 
sigiila  sua  alternatim  apposuerunt.  Datum  apud  Pull  die  Lunas 
proxima  post  festum  Sancti  Hillarii  Episcopi  anno  regni  regis 
Edwardi  tertii  post  conquestum  quadragesimo  primo. 

XIV. 

Universis  has  literas  visuris  vel  audituris  Gilbertus  Walensis 
miles  salutem  in  Domino.  Noveritis  universitas  vestra,  nos  con- 
cessisse  vendidisse  et  ad  firmam  tradidisse  Domino  Thomae  de 
Rupe  de  Wava  et  heredibus  vel  assignatis  suis  dominium  de 
Dromarlyn  et  Demnior  una  cum  wardis  releviis  maritagiis  et 
eschaetis  et  sex  marcarum  redditus  ex  predictis  tenements  de 
Dromarlyn  et  Denhinior  annuatim  percipiendos  quas  de  Abbate 
et  Conventu  de  Castel  Borrylh  ad  terminum  annorum  cessimus  ad 
terminum  viginti  annorum  plenarie  completorum  incipientium  ad 
festum  Sancti  Michaelis  anno  regni  regis  Edwardi  XVIII,  pro 
quatuorviginti  marcis  sterlingorum  nobis  ad  terminos  subscriptos 
solvendis;  videlicet  quinque  marcae  ad  festum  Sancti  Michaelis 
anno  regni  regis  Edwardi  XVIII,  centum  solidos  ad  Pascham 
proximam  sequentem  XIX,  et  centum  solidos  ad  festum  Sancti 
Michaelis  proximum  sequentem,  anno  eodern  et  sic  de  termino  in 
terminum  ad  eosdem  terminos  praedictam  pecuniam  nobis  sol- 
vendos  quousque  sexaginta  et  decern  marc®  fuerint  nobis  plenarie 
sol  ut®.  Et  ceter®  decern  marc®  in  respectu  quousque  viderimus 

qualiter  pr®dictus  Thomas  versus  nos  se .  Et  ita  est  quod 

pr®dictum  dominium  et  redditum  penes  nos  ulterius  durat  ad 
terminum  qualiter  ad  terminum  pr®dictorum  viginti  annorum  de 
pr®dictis  Abbate  et  Conventu,  volumus  quod  pr®dictus  Dominus 
I  homas  eundem  terminum  teneat  respondendo  nobis  de  pr®dictis 
sex  marcis  annui  redditus  ad  ceteros  terminos  annuatim  solvendis. 
Et  si  terminus  pr®dictorum  dominii  et  redditus  nobis  tarn  diu 
non  durat  quod  summa  redditus  ad  quantitatem  annorum  defi- 
cientium  de  solution®  diet®  pecuni®  deficiatur.  Tenend.  et 
Habend.  de  nobis  et  heredibus  nostris  vel  assignatis  sibi  et 
heredibus  suis  vel  assignatis  libere  quiete  bene  et  in  pace  cum 
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omnibus  libertatibus  et  liberis  consuetudinibus  ad  predictum 
dominium  et  redditum  cum  pertinenciis  termino  durante  spectan- 
tibus.  Et  adeo  libere  sicut  nos  praedictum  dominium  et  redditum 
cum  predictis  pertinentiis  de  predicto  Abbate  et  Conventu 
tenemus  durante  predicto  termino.  Reddendo  inde  annuatim 
ipse  et  heredes  sui  vel  assignati  nobis  vel  heredibus  nostris  vel 
assignatis  unum  florem  rosarum  ad  quemlibet  festum  Sancti  Jo- 
hannis  Baptists  pro  omni  servitio  seculari  exactione  et  demanda. 
Ego  vero  dictus  Gilbertus  miles  et  heredes  mei  vel  assignati 
dictum  dominium  et  redditum  cum  pertinenciis  predictis  termino 
durante  ut  predictum  est  predicto  Domino  Thomae  et  heredibus 
suis  vel  assignatis  pro  predicto  redditu  et  pro  predicta  summa 
pecuniae  contra  omnes  homines  et  feminas  termino  durante 
warentizabimus  acquietabimus  et  defendemus.  Et  si  contingat 
quod  absit  nos  contra  tenorem  praesentium  in  toto  vel  in  parte 
aliquo  tempore  venire  obligamus  nos  et  heredes  nostros  seu 

assignatos  ad  penam  et  corroborationem . decern  librarian. 

Et  quod . teneamur  eidem  Domino  Thomae  et  heredibus 

suis  vel  assignatis  in  centum  librarum  sterlingorum  nomine  puri 
debiti.  Et  quod  teneamur  restaurare  predicto  Domino  Thomae 

et  heredibus  suis  vel  assignatis  in  omnibus . donis  dampnis 

expensis  quae  vel  quos  fecerint  certa  perquisitione  dictae  conven- 
tionis  firmiter  faciendum  et  hoc  credatur  suo  simplici  dicto  sine 
honore  alterius  probationis  vel  juramenti.  In  cujus  rei  testimo¬ 
nium  praesentibus  sigillum  nostrum  apposuimus. 


A  DAY’S  RAMBLE  IN  BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 

The  walk  from  Crickhowel  to  Brecon  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  to  the  ecclesiologist  and  antiquarian  in  Wales, 
whilst  the  numerous  glimpses  of  the  river  Usk,  the 
Brecon  Beacon,  See.,  render  it  equally  picturesque. 

At  a  short  distance  northwards  from  the  former  town, 
and  to  the  right  of  the  road,  on  the  farm  called  Ty 
yn  y  Wlad,  lies  the  grave  stone  of  Turpillus,  described 
and  figured  in  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis ,  vol.  ii.  p. 
25.  Hence  for  about  two  miles,  the  road  runs  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Usk,  affording  pleasing  views 
of  Gian  Usk  Park,  and  other  gentlemen’s  seats.  To  the 
left,  at  a  short  distance,  is  the  village  of  Tretower,  where 
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I  met  with  several  Roman  inscribed  stones,  of  which  I 
believe  no  account  has  hitherto  been  published.  The 
church  is  large,  but  more  resembling  a  modern  barn, 
being  surpassed  in  architectural  merit  by  the  adjoining 
Zoar  Chapel.  The  tower  of  the  castle  stands  out  in  the 
valley  with  good  effect.  A  short  walk  along  this  valley 
brought  me  to  Llanvihangel  Cwm  du,  a  village  which 
will  be  long  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  the  late  Mr. 
Price,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  Welsh  scholars. 
The  church  has  a  large  square  tower,  and  has  lately  been 
rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  £2000.  Mr.  Price  was  of  course 
proud  of  his  church,  and  showed  me  the  Catacus  inscrip¬ 
tion,  which  he  has  had  inserted  in  the  south  wall,  together 
with  a  brass  plate,  on  which  are  engraved  all  the  par¬ 
ticulars  respecting  it.  In  the  churchyard,  beneath  a 
large  yew  tree,  Mr.  Price  has  also  placed  a  stone  which 
had  been  used  as  a  window  sill  in  the  former  church,  one 
side  of  which  displays  a  large  Latin  cross,  and  the  other 
an  inscription  in  early  characters,  of  which  only  the 
words  “Hie  Jacet”  can  be  decyphered.  On  the  south 
of  the  church,  the  shaft  of  a  cross  of  the  fifteenth  century 
has  been  converted  into  a  stand  for  a  dial :  it  rests  on  a 
square  base  having  a  Gothic  niche  or  deep  cell  cut  on  its 
northern  side. 

The  Roman  station  of  the  Gaer  is  also  near  Tretower, 
in  the  valley  between  Llanvihangel  Cwm  du  and  the 
Brecon  Road.  Regaining  the  latter,  we  pursue  our  way 
across  the  Bwlch,  where  is  a  village  consisting  of  a  few 
small  houses,  and  thence  to  Llan  Saint  Fraed,  where,  near 
Scethrog,  stands  the  Roman  stone  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  “  Victorinus,”  already  mentioned  in  the  Archceo- 
logia  Cambrensis,  vol.  ii.  New  Series,  p.  226.  The 
church  of  Llan  Saint  Fraed  is  of  considerable  size,  but 
very  low,  with  the  exception  of  the  chancel ;  at  the  west 
end  is  a  large  circular  bell  gable,  with  a  dome  at  its 
summit. 

We  next  arrive  at  the  village  of  Llanhammlwch,  and 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  on 
the  Mannest  Court  Farm,  stands  the  kist-vaen  of 
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Ty-Iltyd.  I  was  the  more  anxious  to  examine  this 
relic  of  Druidical  times,  as  Gough  had  given  a  number 
of  figures  more  or  less  cruciform  as  inscribed  upon  it. 
The  top  stone  is  oval  and  flat,  two  yards  and  a  quarter 
long,  by  one  yard  and  three  quarters  broad,  and  slopes 
towards  the  north,  on  which  side  the  earth  has  been 
removed,  the  tops  of  the  other  side-stones  being  level  with 
the  surface,  and  on  that  towards  the  west  is  the  date  1510. 
On  creeping,  with  some  difficulty,  into  the  interior,  I 
perceived  the  cross-like  ornaments  mentioned  by  Gough. 
These  vary  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  have 
the  appearance  of  being  scratched  with  a  nail  or  other 
similar  instrument,  and  it  has  been  suggested  with  much 
reason,  that  they  have  made  by  some  ascetic  person, 
who,  as  a  penance,  resorted  to  this  narrow  and  secluded 
spot.  That  the  scratches  are  not  of  the  Druidical  period 
will,  I  think,  be  at  once  admitted.  The  following  are 
figures  of  a  few  of  them,  from  which  their  general 
character  will  be  perceived. 


The  situation  where  this  kist-vaen  is  built  is  a 
remarkable  one,  being  in  the  centre  of  an  amphitheatre 
of  high  hills,  the  Brecon  Beacon  being  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  to  the  west,  so  that  the  Druidical  rites  practised 
at  Ty-Iltid  might  be  observed  and  telegraphed  for  a 
great  extent  of  country  from  the  various  stations  on  the 
summits  of  these  elevated  spots. 

The  church  at  Llanhammlwch  is  large  and  plain,  with  a 
substantial  tower  at  the  west  end,  and  a  porch  on  the  north 
side ;  the  font  is  octagonal  and  large,  but  devoid  of  orna¬ 
ment.  The  yew  trees  in  the  churchyard  are  magnificent. 

ARCH.  CAMB.,  NEW  SERIES,  VOL.  III.  2  N 
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In  the  hedge,  near  the  gate  leading  to 
the  church,  is  a  maen  hir  of  considerable 
size.  Another  may  also  be  observed  in  a 
field  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  near 
Bwlch.  The  ruins  of  the  old  parsonage 
house  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church.  The  remains  indicate  a  building 
of  considerable  extent,  although  now  only 
part  of  the  walls  are  standing,  the  roof  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  in,  and  the  enclosure  being  over¬ 
grown  with  elder  trees,  nettles  of  a  gigantic 
size,  and  other  rank  vegetables.  The  stone 
work  of  the  doorway  and  window  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house,  facing  the  church, 
is  represented  in  the  accompanying  engra¬ 
ving.  The  former  is  four  feet  wide  and 
seven  high,  whilst  the  window  measures 
about  one  yard  by  one  yard  and  three 
quarters.  The  large  stones  of  which  both 
are  formed  give  the  building  quite  a  Cyclo¬ 
pean  character.  On  the  east  side  is  another 
square  headed  window,  the  lintel  of  which 
is  formed,  of  an  ornamented  and  incised 
stone,  apparently  the  shaft  of  a  cross,  which 
had  thus  been  desecrated  by  the  builders  of 
this  rectory  house.  Externally,  the  edge 
of  this  stone  is  marked  with  an  interlaced 
ribbon  pattern  of  a  simple  character,  each 
ribbon  formed  of  three  incised  lines.  The 
window  itself  is  defended  by  bars  of  iron, 
which  did  not  prevent  me  from  observing 
that  the  under  side  of  the  lintel  was  also 
ornamented.  To  examine  this,  it  was  how¬ 
ever  requisite  to  enter  the  building,  a  task 
of  no  little  difficulty, but  Iwas  amplyrepaid 
for  my  trouble  by  at  once  observing  that 
the  inner  edge  of  the  stones  bore  the  in¬ 
scription  represented  in  the  accompanying 
engraving. 


Doorway  and  Window,  Old  Parsonage,  Llanhammlwch. 
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The  letters  of  this  inscription  are  of  an  early  character, 
resembling  those  generally  termed  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
“  R  ”  is  of  the  “  ji  ”  shape,  the  “  S  ”  Roman,  the  “  D  ” 
and  “  T  ”  of  the  uncial  character,  the  remainder  being 
Roman  minuscules.  Such  letters  indicate  a  date  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Gothic  characters  by  the  Normans, 
and  their  successors,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  whilst  the  manner  in  which  the  name  Johannes  is 
spelt  with  a  penultimate  “  I  ”  instead  of  “  E  ”  is  also  an 
early  character.  The  term  “  surexit  ”  used  instead  of 
“erexit,”  and  the  word  “  lapidem  ”  instead  of  “  crucem,” 
are  also  to  be  noticed.  As  to  the  person  here  comme¬ 
morated  under  the  name  of  Johannis  Moridic,  I  must 
leave  to  persons  learned  in  Brecon  genealogies  to  deter¬ 
mine  ;  it  appears,  however,  to  me  to  be  a  very  early 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  prefixed  Christian  name. 

The  under  side  of  the  stone  bears  a  variety  of  orna¬ 
mental  patterns,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  cruciform 
design  is  most  conspicuous,  being  evidently  intended  for 
the  indication  of  the  cross  itself.  Some  interlaced  pat¬ 
terns  rudely  drawn,  and  others  of  a  more  classical 
character,  are  to  be  observed,  and  I  do  not  doubt  if  this 
stone  were  carefully  removed,  (for  it  is  now  cracked 
across  the  middle,)  not  only  the  remainder  of  these  pat¬ 
terns  would  be  much  more  easily  made  out  than  they 
are  in  their  present  position,  but  the  reverse  of  the  stone 
would  also  probably  be  found  to  be  ornamented.  Un¬ 
questionably  so  interesting  a  relic  ought  to  be  secured 
without  any  further  delay,  and  fixed  in  the  church 
porch,  or  some  other  safe  locality.  A  walk  of  four  miles 
brought  me  to  Brecon  at  dusk. 

J.  O.  Westwood. 

St.  Peter’s,  Hammersmith,  March,  1852. 


The  following  elegant  lines  appeared  some  years  ago 
in  a  scientific  periodical  of  very  limited  circulation,  so 
that  it  is  most  probable  that  they  will  be  new  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Archceologia 
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Cambrensis,  They  were  written  by  the  author  of  “  Lines 
on  Llanthony  Abbey,”  which  were  inserted  in  vol  ii. 
First  Series,  p.  332. 

BRECON  BEACON. 

There  may  be  peaks  more  lofty ; — the  broad  mass 
Of  Snowdon  holds,  in  undisputed  sway, 

Lordship  o’er  Cambria’s  mountains  ; — in  array 
Of  rival  grandeur  thwart  Llanberis  pass 

The  Glydders  rear  their  Alpine  forms,  and  they 
With  Davydd  and  Llewelyn  in  their  train 
To  Cader  Idris  yield  divided  reign. 

Onw  ard,  the  impulse  of  new  scenes  obey, 

Range  that  wild  realm  of  wonders  undismay’d, 

And  where  Plinlimmon  spreads  his  vast  domain, 

Sire  of  our  noblest  streams, — due  tribute  pay  ; 

Still  have  I  watch’d  the  change  of  light  and  shade 
Upon  thy  Beacon,  Brecon,  and  the  roll 
Of  cloud,  like  ocean — and  the  day-light  fade 
Behind  thy  mitred  summit ;  with  control 
Of  feeling  less  subdued,  and  awe  and  wonder  unallay’d. 


ON  THE  RECENT  EXCAVATIONS  AT  VALLE 
CRUCIS  ABBEY. 

By  Viscount  Dungannon,  M.A.,  F.A.S. 

(Read  at  Ludlow,  2 5th  August,  1852.^ 

The  paper  which  I  am  about  to  have  the  honour  of 
reading  to  this  meeting,  relates  to  the  recent  excavations 
at  the  Abbey  of  Valle  Crucis,  near  Llangollen.  It  is  too 
well  known,  probably,  to  very  many  whom  I  see  around 
me  to  need  any  lengthened  description,  yet  some  few 
annotations  as  regards  its  history  may  not  be  inapposite. 

It  was  founded  in  the  year  1200,  and  occupied  by 
monks  of  the  Cistercian  order ;  its  abbots  appear  at 
various  periods,  up  to  the  time  of  its  suppression,  to  have 
been  persons  of  no  ordinary  attainments.  The  abbot  of 
\alle  Crucis  is  said  to  have  been  employed  by  Henry 
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VII.  to  trace  out  his  Welsh  pedigree  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Owen  Pool,  canon  of  Hereford.  David  ap  Iorwerth, 
consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  1500,  had  been 
abbot  of  Valle  Crucis,  so  also  was  his  successor  in  that 
see,  David  ap  Owen. 

Valle  Crucis  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  earliest 
suppressed  monastery  in  Wales  by  Henry  VIII. ;  this 
occurred  in  1535.  How  soon  afterwards  its  ruin  and 
ransacking  came  to  pass  appears  to  be  matter  of  doubt, 
though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  its  absolute  demo¬ 
lition  did  not  take  place  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
Parliamentary  wars.  We  have  no  distinct  record  of 
the  mutilation  or  violent  destruction  of  such  edifices 
occurring  earlier  than  the  days  of  the  Puritans.  It 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  crown  until  James  I., 
in  1609,  made  a  grant  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of 
this  abbey  to  Edward,  Lord  Wootton;  it  was  seques¬ 
trated  in  1654,  being  at  that  time  the  property  of  Lady 
Maryan  Wootton,  a  recusant,  and  was  finally  purchased 
by  John  Trevor,  of  Trevor,  a  branch  of  the  Trevors  of 
Brynkinalt,  from  whom  it  has  been  lineally  handed 
down  to  its  present  owners,  who  trace  their  immediate 
descent  from  two  heiresses  of  that  house. 

During  nearly  two  centuries  the  interior  portion  of 
the  building  had  been  abandoned  to  utter  neglect,  large 
accumulations  of  earth  and  rubbish  had  rendered  it 
impossible,  except  in  idea,  to  trace  out  its  original  level, 
not  only  had  grass  and  weeds  abounded,  but  even  trees 
of  a  considerable  size  had  taken  root  in  its  very  centre. 

The  lovers  of  antiquity,  the  admirers  of  architecture  in 
its  best  and  purest  form,  could  alone  form  a  conception 
of  what  it  had  been,  or  to  what  it  might  once  again  be 
partially  restored.  Parties  interested  in  the  renovation 
and  fair  display  of  so  interesting  an  historical  monu¬ 
ment,  anxious  once  more  to  bring  to  light  what  had  so 
long  remained  buried  and  lost,  obtained  permission  from 
the  proprietors  to  cause  a  general  excavation  to  be  made 
in  and  about  the  building.  The  work  was  commenced 
the  28th  of  May,  1851,  and  completed  on  the  14th  of 
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May,  1852.  Earth  and  rubbish  to  the  depth  of  four 
feet  from  the  west  door  to  the  east  end,  a  length  of  150 
feet,  as  well  as  in  the  north  and  south  transept  chapels, 
has  been  removed  ;  a  very  large  quantity  of  hewn  stones 
were  discovered  as  the  labour  progressed,  some  of  them 
very  elaborately  carved,  having  probably  formed  the 
key-stones  of  some  of  the  vaulted  roofs.  The  confused 
mass  in  which  they  were  found  tends  to  show  that 
puritanical  and  fanatical  violence  must  have  lent  an 
active  hand  in  the  destruction  of  what  was  once  a 
hallowed  edifice  of  no  ordinary  architectural  beauty,  and 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  shared  the  fate  of  many 
such  interesting  buildings,  which  owed  their  demolition 
to  the  prevailing  mania  of  that  ill-fated  period. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  several  skeletons  of 
apparently  full  grown  persons  were  discovered,  and  care¬ 
fully  re-interred  as  near  as  possible  to  the  spot  where 
they  had  been  found.  Their  coffins  had  no  doubt  been 
broken  up  for  the  purpose  of  plunder. 

The  result  of  what  has  been  brought  to  light,  though 
not  of  a  very  extended  is  still  of  an  interesting  and 
satisfactory  character ;  all  is  cleared  out  in  the  nave, 
chancel  and  transept  chapels,  as  well  as  at  the  west  front. 

Four  monumental  tombstones  were  discovered  in  the 
chancel.  One  of  them,  a  half-figure  in  armour,  the 
countenance  noble  and  striking.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Yeusaf  ap  Adam,  owner  of  Trevor,  ancestor  of  the 
Trevors  of  that  place,  of  Brynkinalt,  and  of  the  Mostyns. 

The  others  distinguished  by  armorial  devices  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  those  of — - 

Edward  filius  Yorwerth,  great-grandson  of  Ririd 
Flaidd,  the  “  Wolf  of  Penllyn,”  Merionethsire.  Ririd 
was  ancestor  of  the  Vaughans  of  Glanllyn. 

Gweircia,  daughter  of  Owen  ap  Griffith,  a  near  relation 
of  Madoc  ap  Griffith  Maelor,  the  founder  of  this  abbey. 
This  tombstone  bears  date  1292. 

Near  to  these  tombstones  a  stone  coffin  was  dis¬ 
covered  towards  the  north  transept  chapel,  the  only  one 
found,  and  entire. 
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The  remaining  tombstone  is  quite  unintelligible, 
neither  inscription  or  device  being  traceable. 

The  remains  of  some  very  handsome  sedilia  were 
found  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  altar,  their  canopies 
on  the  ground ;  they  are  placed  together  near  their 
former  locality  ;  they  are  greatly  mutilated. 

In  the  north  transept  chapel  an  outer  doorway  of  very 
pure  Early  English  style  was  discovered,  also  the 
remains  of  a  spiral  stone  staircase  leading  up  to  a  turret. 
Near  to  a  credence  recess  on  the  south  side,  used  for 
depositing  the  elements  previous  to  their  consecration, 
were  found  two  piscina,  one  very  elaborately  worked, 
the  other  plain,  close  together ;  all  the  above  were  entirely 
concealed  under  the  rubbish. 

In  the  south  transept  chapel  a  very  beautiful  base  of 
an  altar  was  discovered,  nearly  perfect  all  round. 

In  the  nave  on  each  side  were  brought  to  light  the 
bases  of  three  pillars,  but  one  only  out  of  the  six  is  in 
tolerable  preservation, — an  additional  evidence  of  the 
violence  used  in  the  destruction  of  the  building.  Under 
the  main  arch,  separating  the  nave  from  the  chancel,  are 
the  partial  remains  of  the  screen,  and  annexed  to  it  a 
spiral  stone  staircase  leading  up  to  the  roodloft. 

The  general  architecture  of  the  building  is  of  the 
transition  order  from  the  Norman  to  the  Early  English  ; 
this  appears  clear  on  comparing  the  east  and  west  ends. 

The  west  end  is  more  than  ordinarily  beautiful,  the 
masonry  well  worked  and  finished.  It  is  hoped  that  its 
owners  will  cause  its  foundations  to  be  made  secure,  and 
that  they  will  have  a  new  and  appropriate  door  erected. 

Such  have  been  the  discoveries  made,  and  great  has 
been  the  interest  and  satisfaction  in  thus  placing  on  its 
original  level,  and  once  again  bringing  to  light  the 
beautiful  proportions  of  this  hallowed  and  time-honoured 
fane,  a  monument  of  the  high-toned  feeling,  accom¬ 
plished  taste,  and  religious  enthusiasm  of  former  ages,  as 
well  as  of  the  melancholy  excesses  to  which  fanatical 
impulses  and  intolerance  never  fail  to  lead.  The  inspec¬ 
tion  of  such  noble  remains  of  edifices  dedicated  either  to 
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the  purposes  of  religion  and  the  glory  of  God,  or  of 
those  once  the  abodes  of  royalty,  where  the  tilt  and 
tournament,  the  feasting  and  the  dance,  were  graced  by 
the  presence  of  all  that  was  noble,  gallant  and  gay, 
afford  a  strikingly  melancholy  yet  instructive  and 
useful  lesson ;  sad  as  recording  so  many  instances  of 
human  weakness  and  human  crime ;  instructive  as 
showing  the  instability  of  all  earthly  grandeur;  and 
still  more  useful  in  causing  every  well  regulated  mind 
to  reflect  with  gratitude  that  we  live  in  days  when 
a  happier  and  more  blessed  light  has  dawned  on  this 
our  favoured  land,  when  Romish  errors  and  monkish 
bigotry  are  no  more,  and  when  we  can  combine  the 
worship  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  all  the  real  beauty  of 
holiness,  with  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  our  reformed 
Catholic  faith.  While  we  view  with  mingled  feelings  of 
admiration  and  regret  the  venerable  ruins  of  what  once 
were  splendid  piles, — 

“  Ruins  which  mock  oblivion’s  sway, 

Proud  in  their  fall,  triumphant  o’er  decay,” 

while  we  cannot  but  exclaim, — 

“  All,  all  is  past,  and  o’er  the  crumbling  stone, 

See,  desolation  rears  her  giant  throne,” 

let  us  at  the  same  time  call  to  mind,  that  among  our 
churches,  cathedrals  and  collegiate  buildings  are  still  to  be 
seen,  in  their  pristine  glory,  all  that  can  attract  the  anti¬ 
quary,  or  delight  the  lover  of  ecclesiastical  and  archaeo¬ 
logical  lore.  Let  us  hope  that  the  spirit  of  research 
and  increasing  good  taste  so  conspicuous  in  the  present 
age  will  ensure  their  being  handed  down  to  succeeding 
generations,  not  only  preserved  from  decay,  but  reno¬ 
vated  and  brought  back,  as  it  were,  to  those  periods  in  our 
history  which  must  always  be  looked  upon  as  containing 
examples  and  authorities;  acting  upon  and  adhering  to 
'which,  we  can  never  materially  stray  from  the  course 
true  refinement  and  correct  taste  would  point  out. 

dhe  excavations  at  Valle  Crucis  have  proved  a  source 
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of  satisfaction  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  given  rise  to  much  additional  interest  as  regards 
archaeology  in  general ;  it  is  hoped  that  ere  long  designs 
of  the  interior  of  the  building  will  appear  from  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  R.  Kyrke  Penson,  whose  taste  and  architec¬ 
tural  knowledge  will  tend  to  promote,  it  may  reasonably 
be  anticipated,  the  embellishment  and  renovation  of 
many  an  interesting  relic  in  the  Principality. 

The  gratification  I  cannot  but  experience  at,  I  hope  I 
may  assert,  the  successful  termination  of  what  had  been 
undertaken,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  of  being 
enabled  to  make  its  result  known  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Society  now  assembled  in  this 
highly  interesting  and  delightful  locality,  the  land  of  the 
antiquary  and  the  architect,  the  museum  of  historic  lore. 
Few  places,  both  as  regards  the  town  of  Ludlow,  and  its 
neighbourhood  for  many  miles  round,  contain  more 
numerous  objects  of  attraction.  Who  can  inspect  the 
noble  ruin  we  have  this  day  gone  over,  who  can  view 
the  splendid  church  with  feelings  of  an  ordinary  kind  ? 
The  elegant  reredos  now  in  the  process  of  renovation  is 
alone  a  matter  of  equal  admiration  and  interest ;  I  will 
venture  to  hope  that  what  is  in  progress  as  regards  it 
will  be  but  a  prelude  to  further  more  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  church.  Having  since  the  first  discovery 
of  this  long  concealed  ornament  earnestly  exerted  myself 
to  bring  about  what  I  rejoice  to  see  in  active  operation, 
I  cannot  but  entertain  a  confident  hope  that  my  brother 
archseologians  will  lend  their  aid,  however  individually 
small,  towards  the  fund  yet  wanting  to  complete  what  is 
going  on  in  the  manner  to  be  desired. 

If,  a  mere  visitor  on  this  occasion,  I  am  not  presuming 
too  much,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  the  very  great 
advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  removal  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  earth  from  the  interior  of  Ludlow  Castle ; 
its  beauty,  by  its  original  level  and  full  proportions  being 
displayed,  would  be  much  enhanced,  and  the  labour  of 
effecting  the  object  in  question  far  easier  than  what  has 
been  lately  completed  at  Valle  Crucis.  I  cannot  but 
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hope  that  its  noble  owner  may  be  induced  to  permit 
competent  persons  to  direct  and  superintend  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  extent  of  excavation  required  in  this 
building  of  really  national  interest. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  be  permitted  to  express  an  earnest 
hope  and  wish  that  societies  such  as  this  may  follow  up 
the  good  work  they  have  entered  upon,  and  call  the 
attention  not  only  of  their  own  members,  but  of  the 
pubhc  at  large,  and  especially  our  Cambrian  brethren,  to 
the  contemplation  and  study  of  what  cannot  fail  to 
delight  and  enlighten  the  mind,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  improve  our  moral  and  social  condition. 

“ - ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes, 

Emollit  mores,  nec  sinit  esse  feros.” 


THE  FAMILY  OF  FITZ-WARINE. 

( Read  at  Ludlow.) 

The  prominent  position  given  to  the  family  of  Fitz- 
Warine  by  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  amusing  and  instructive 
work,  the  History  of  Ludlow ,  just  completed,  and  the 
fact  that  neither  Mr.  Wright,  nor  any  author  that  has  yet 
preceded  him,  has  given  a  correct  account  of  this  noble 
family,  once  so  celebrated,  and  so  long  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  may  be  offered  as 
an  excuse  for  my  venturing  to  place  before  the  gentlemen 
to  be  assembled  at  Ludlow  a  corrected  statement  of  the 
early  history  of  the  Fitz-Warines,  to  which  I  am  the  more 
inclined  as  it  will  be,  in  its  humble  way,  a  proof  that  the 
genealogies  preserved  in  the  rural  districts  of  Wales  may 
sometimes  be  made  subservient  to  the  clearing  up  of 
details  in  Border  history  that  would  otherwise  remain 
unexplained  and  subject  to  erroneous  impressions. 

Mr.  Wright  has  discovered  (p.  83  of  his  work)  that 
Dugdale  had  “  missed  a  whole  generation  in  the  pedigree” 
of  the  Fitz-Warine  family ;  but  the  fact  is  that  two  gene- 
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rations  of  the  family  have  been  missed  by  Dugdale  and 
our  other  historians :  and  this  I  am  enabled  to  prove  by 
deeds  and  other  evidences  equally  indisputable ;  for  Fulk 
Fitz-Warine,  whom  Mr.  Wright  calls  the  second  Fulk,  in 
a  deed  which  I  shall  hereafter  quote,  distinctly  describes 
himself  as  the  third  of  that  name,  while  Dugdale  omits 
also  the  one  Guarine,  whom  Mr.  Wright  has  stated  to  be 
the  father  of  the  first  Fulk,  but  who  was,  in  fact,  the 
son  of  the  first  Fulk,  and  the  grandson  of  Guarine,  i.  e. 
Warine,  the  sheriff  of  Shropshire  under  Roger  de  Mont¬ 
gomery,  which  Warine  was  one  of  the  warriors  that  came 
with  William  the  Norman  to  the  conquest  of  England. 

This  Warine,  who,  according  to  a  pedigree  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  G.  Rowland,  compiled  from 
the  early  evidences  of  the  Warine  family,  was  “  e  familia 
de  Loraine,”  Roger  de  Montgomery  made  governor  of 
Shrewsbury  and  sheriff  of  Shropshire.  Ordericus,  the 
Norman  historian  of  that  period,  who  was  born  at  Atting- 
ham,  near  Shrewsbury,  describes  Warine  as  a  man  “  of 
low  stature,  but  of  lofty  courage,”  and  further  states  that 
Earl  Roger  gave  him  his  niece  Aimeria  in  marriage.  By 
a  singular  oversight,  Messrs.  Owen  and  Blakeway,  in 
their  valuable  History  of  Shrewsbury ,  vol.  i.  p.  39,  state 
that  Warine  the  sheriff  died  without  issue,  although  Mr. 
Blakeway,  in  his  Account  of  the  Sheriffs  of  Shropshire , 
p.  34,  distinctly  avers  that  such  was  not  the  case,  and 
that  he  had  one  son,  at  least ;  the  fact  being  that  he  had 
two  sons,  Hugh  and  Fulk,  both  of  whom,  with  their 
father  also,  are  recorded  as  benefactors  to  the  abbey  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  as  having  severally  held  the  office  of 
sheriff  of  Shropshire. 

Warine  died  prior  to  the  compilation  of  Domesday ; 
the  name  of  Fulk  his  son,  the  first  Fulk  Fitz-Warine, 
occurs  twice  therein ;  and  he  served  the  office  of  sheriff 
of  Shropshire  under  his  kinsman  Robert  de  Belesme,  then 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  from  1098  to  1102.  He  appears 
also  to  have  again  held  the  office  in  1121;  and  at  the 
burial  of  his  wife,  “  with  the  consent  of  his  son  Henry,” 
he  gave  Pimley,  an  estate  near  the  town,  to  the  abbey  of 
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Shrewsbury.  In  a  deed  of  “  Wills”  Abbas  de  Lilleshall,” 
among  others  relating  to  the  priory  of  Alberbury,  now  in 
the  archives  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford,  he  is  described 
as  “  Nobilis  Miles  Fulcho  fit  Guarini,”  and  to  him  is  attri¬ 
buted  primarily  the  foundation  of  a  religious  establish¬ 
ment  at  Alberbury ;  but  the  pedigree  to  which  I  have 
referred  adds  to  the  name  of  his  son  Warine,  “cui  Rex. 
H.  I.  dedit  Alberbury  et  iste  fundavit  Abfeiam  de  Alber¬ 
bury  in  Marchijs  Walliae.”  It  is  probable  that  the 
foundation  made  by  Warine  was  an  enlargement  of  that 
commenced  by  his  father. 

The  family  had  doubtless  suffered  for  their  connexion 
with  Robert  de  Belesme,  on  whose  attainder  the  lordship 
of  Whittington,  &c.,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown,  and  from  thence  was  transferred  to  the  Peverells ; 
but  Warine,  son  of  Fulk,  added  greatly  to  their  import¬ 
ance  and  to  their  possessions  by  marrying  Miletta,  sister 
and  heir  of  Payne  Peverell,  then  Lord  of  Whittington,  by 
whom  Warine  obtained  that  estate  ;  although,  as  it  clearly 
appears,  it  was  not  without  considerable  opposition  from 
her  uncles,  Sir  Roger  de  Powys  (so  called  from  his  own 
estates  being  in  Powysland)  and  Jonas  his  brother,  that 
Warine  and  his  son  Fulk  (the  second  of  that  name)  were 
enabled  to  preserve  a  title  to  the  patrimony  so  acquired, 
and  which  Sir  Roger  de  Powys  and  other  members  of  his 
family  more  than  once  got  into  their  possession. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  progeny  of  the  second  Warine, 
it  will  be  requsite  to  deduce  the  descent  of  his  wife 
Miletta. 

At  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest  a  large  tract  of 
the  Marches  of  Wales,  including  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  parishes  of  Whittington  and  Oswestry,  the  district 
of  Maelor,  &c.,  was  held  by  the  head  of  a  distinguished 
Cambrian  line  named  Rys  Sais,  which  latter  appellation 
was  given  to  him  because  he  was  conversant  in  the  Saxon 
or  English  language.  He,  doubtless,  came  to  an  ami¬ 
cable  arrangement  with  the  successful  intruders ;  for  it  is 
recorded  that,  in  the  year  1070,  he  divided  his  possessions 
among  his  sons.  Tudyr,  the  eldest  son,  had  his  father’s 
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lands  in  Whittington  and  the  district  of  Maelor  ;  but  he 
clearly  held  them  under  Roger  de  Montgomery,  for  he  is 
recorded  in  Domesday  as  a  tenant  to  the  Norman  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  to  whom  he  paid  a  chief  rent  of  four  pounds 
five  shillings.  The  entry,  which  follows  the  statement  as 
to  “Wititoue”  (Whittington)  in  that  record,  is  in  these 
words  : — “  Tvder  q’da  Walensis  ten  de  comite  1  fine’  t’rse 
Walens’  &  inde  redd  IIII  lit)  &  V  solid.” 

Bleddyn,  the  eldest  son  of  Tudyr,  had,  at  his  father’s 
death,  the  lands  in  Maelor,  and  from  him  the  families  of 
Mostyn,  Trevor,  LLoyd  of  Leaton  Knolls,  Dymock  of 
Penley,  &c.,  &c.,  derive  their  descent.  Ranulphus  (in 
Welsh,  Gronwy,  ’Ronwy,  or  Wrenoc,  as  he  was  variously 
called),  the  younger  son,  had  the  lands  in  Whittington. 
In  Welsh  pedigrees  he  is  styled  Gronwy  Pefr ,  i.  e. 
Ranulphus  the  smart  or  handsome.  He  married  Maud, 
daughter  of  Ingelric,  a  noble  Saxon,  who  had  previously 
had  a  son  named  William,  of  which  the  Conqueror  him¬ 
self  was  the  father.  By  Ranulphus  (who  had  a  grant 
from  the  Conqueror  of  Hatfield  in  Essex)  she  had  three 
sons,  Hamon,  William,  and  Payne,  which  last  named  was 
standard-bearer  to  Robert  Curthose  in  his  expedition  to 
Palestine,  but  he  died  without  male  issue.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  William  the  son  of  Maud  by  the  Con¬ 
queror  was  brought  up  with  his  half  brothers,  for  they  all 
bore  the  appellation  of  Pefr,  anglicised  into  the  surname 
of  Peverell.  The  Conqueror’s  son  William  had  a  grant 
of  estates  in  Nottinghamshire,  Northamptonshire,  Derby¬ 
shire,  &c. ;  and  the  other  sons  of  Maud  were  amply  pro¬ 
vided  for.  Hamon  Peverell,  the  uncle  of  Payne  and 
Miletta,  after  the  attainder  of  Robert  de  Belesme,  had 
Whittington,  to  which  his  brother  William,  and  subse¬ 
quently  his  nephew,  and  eventually  his  niece  also,  suc¬ 
ceeded.  By  another  wife,  Ranulphus  (Gronwy)  had 
Roger,  afterwards  called  Sir  Roger  de  Powys,  and  Jonas; 
the  former  of  whom  Mr.  Wright,  by  error,  at  page  64, 
has  styled  “  prince”  of  Powys,  a  designation  to  which  he 
had  no  pretension.  Sir  Roger  had  a  son  Meuric,  the 
“  Morice  Fitz-Roger”  of  “The  Gestes  of  Guarine  and 
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hys  Sunnes;”  and  Meuric  had  two  sons,  Gronwy 
(Wrenoc)  and  Gwen  (the  latter  often  written  Owen  in 
Welsh  pedigrees).  This  digression  and  explanation  will 
be  found  useful  in  relation  to  the  statement  that  follows, 
which  will,  I  trust,  place  the  earlier  descents  of  the  Fitz- 
Warines  in  a  clearer  light  than  the  narrative  abstracted 
from  the  historic  romance. 

Warine,  second  of  that  name,  and  husband  of  Miletta 
Peverell,  must  have  died  in  or  prior  to  1156,  as  will 
appear  from  a  document  hereafter  referred  to :  the 
number  of  his  children  is  not  given  ;  but  two  of  his  sons, 
Fulk  Fitz-Warine,  the  second  of  that  name,  and  Richard 
Fitz-Warine,  are  mentioned  in  a  deed  of  confirmation  of 
lands  to  the  abbey  of  Haghmond  by  Reiner  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  who  was  appointed  to  that  see  in  1186. 

Th e  second  Fulk  Fitz-Warine  married  Hawise,  youngest 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Josce  de  Dinan,  the  castellan 
of  LudloF-  Mr.  Wright  calls  him  (erroneously)  th e  first 
Fulk.  His  eldest  son,  the  third  Fulk  Fitz-Warine,  mar¬ 
ried  Matilda,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Vavasour,  Knight, 
and  relict  of  Theobald  Walter,  brother  of  Hubert  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  Her  inheritance  was  in  Amunder- 
ness,  county  Lancaster,  of  which  her  husband  Fulk  Fitz- 
Warine  had  livery  in  the  17th  year  of  King  John’s  reign; 
and  that  he  was  the  third  Fulk  Fitz-Warine  I  am  enabled 
to  prove  by  a  deed  belonging  to  the  priory  of  Alberbury, 
the  original  of  which  is  now  in  the  archives  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford,  to  which  establishment  the  priory  of 
Alberbury  was  transferred  (being  an  alien  foundation)  by 
King  Henry  the  Sixth.  In  this  deed,  by  the  name  of 
“  Fulco  filius  Warini  tertius ,”  he  confirms  to  the  priory 
at  Alberbury  all  its  possessions  there.  It  is  witnessed 
by  ( inter  alia )  William  de  Hodenet,  Randolph  de  Hode- 
net,  and  Randolph  rector  of  “  Wytinton.”  In  this  instru¬ 
ment  (which  is  without  date)  he  names  Fulk  his  father, 
Hawise  his  mother,  and  Matilda  his  wife ;  so  that  his 
position  in  the  pedigree  can  admit  of  no  mistake.  Having 
thus  established  his  place  in  the  family,  I  shall  return  to 
the  descent  of  the  manor,  &c.,  of  Whittington,  which  is  a 
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remarkable  instance  of  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which 
estates  were  held  at  that  period  of  our  national  history. 

Owen  Gwynedd,  who  ruled  over  North  Wales  from 
1137  to  1169,  was  a  prince  of  considerable  ability,  and 
he  obtained  from  King  Henry  the  Second  a  grant  of, 
among  other  places,  the  lordship  of  Whittington,  which 
he  re-granted  to  Sir  Roger  de  Powys  and  his  brother 
Jonas,  the  uncles  by  the  half-blood  of  Miletta  Peverell. 
This  took  place  in  the  year  1156,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  from  the  grant  and  all  other  circumstances  atten¬ 
dant  thereon,  that  Warine,  the  husband  of  Miletta,  had 
just  previously  died,  leaving  his  son  Fulk  in  a  very  early 
minority ;  for  it  appears  from  the  Pipe  Rolls  of  that  year, 
under  the  head  of  Gloucester,  that  the  honour  of  Alceston, 
in  that  county,  was  assigned  to  Fulk  Fitz-Warine  as  a 
compensation  for  the  deprivation  occasioned  to  him  by 
the  grant  to  Owen  Gwynedd  of  the  lordship  of  Whitting¬ 
ton  :  and  this  will  account  for  Fulk  having  been  brought 
up  from  his  infancy  with  Sir  Josce  de  Dinan,  to  whom, 
there  can  also  be  no  doubt,  he  was  in  ward ;  and  during 
this  his  minority  Owain  Gwynedd  obtained  Whittington 
from  the  English  monarch. 

On  the  accession  of  King  Richard  the  First,  however, 
Fulk  Fitz-Warine  recovered  his  inheritance,  and  paid  a 
fine  of  forty  marks  for  the  livery  of  Whittington  Castle. 
{Vide  Rot.  Pip.  1  R.  I.  tit.  Salop.)  He  was  a  great 
favourite  of  that  monarch,  and  was  by  him  appointed 
Warden  of  the  Marches  of  Wales  during  the  king’s 
absence  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Fulk  did  not  stand  in  the  same  favour  with  Richard’s 
successor;  for  on  the  accession  of  King  John,  he  was 
again  deprived  of  his  patrimony,  that  monarch  conferring 
the  chief  tenancy  of  Whittington  upon  Llewelyn  ap 
Iorwerth,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  who  re-granted  the  same 
to  Wrenoc  (Gronwy)  and  Wennen  (Gwen,)  the  sons  of 
Meuric  de  Powys,  whose  father  Roger  de  Powys  and 
uncle  Jonas  ap  Gronwy  had  been  tenants  thereof  to  Owen 
Gwynedd.  This  grant  of  the  Welsh  prince  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  English  monarch  in  the  second  year  of  his 
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reign.  The  instrument  (the  original  of  which  is  Cart.  2 
John,  p.  2,  m.  26,  n.  123)  is  in  the  following  words,  which 
I  quote  as  confirmatory  of  my  previous  statements:  — 

“  Johannes  Dei  Gratia,”  &c.  “  Sciatis  nos  concessisse  et 

prsesenti  carta  nostra  confirmasse  Wereheco  et  Wennoneo  filijs 
Meuric  de  Povvis  pro  servitio  suo  ipsis  et  heredibus  suis  Witinton 
et  Overton  cum  omnibus  pertinentijs  suis  ad  tenend  de  nobis  et 
hered  nostris  per  servitium  quod  Rogerus  pater  praefati  Meuric 
et  Jonas  frater  ejusdem  Rogeri  facere  solebant  Henrico  Regi 
patri  nostro  de  f'erendis  mandatis' nostris  per  Walliam:  et  ea 
conditione  quod  si  aliquis  pdtas  terras  calumniatus  fuerit  et  eos 
versus  nos  disrationaverit  satisfaciemus  inde  per  escambium 
donand  ipsis  Wereneco  et  Wennoneo  vel  heredibus  suis  vel  ei  qui 
versus  nos  terras  illas  disrationaverit,”  &c. 

This  grant  of  confirmation  is  dated  at  Condover,  county 
Salop,  1st  August,  1200.  The  manor  of  Condover  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  crown;  and  at  this  time  Meuric, 
the  father  of  the  new  grantees,  held  the  manor  of 
Whittington. 

Meuric  de  Powys  must  have  died  in  or  about  the 
fourth  year  of  King  John’s  reign ;  for  on  the  Escheat 
Rolls  of  the  fifth  year  of  that  monarch,  there  is  an  entry 
under  the  head  of  “  Salopescir,”  that  £100  and  four 
palfreys  had  become  due  from  “  Wrenoc  fit  Meurick  de 
Powis,”  on  account  of  his  having  succeeded  to  Whitting¬ 
ton,  &c.,  of  which  his  father  had  died  seised.  I  am, 
however,  inclined  to  think  that  Wrenoc  (Gronwy)  never 
paid  the  above  sum,  nor  did  he  enter  upon  Whittington ; 
as  it  is  clear  that  Fulk  Fitz-Warine  had  sufficient 
influence  to  enable  him  to  resume  his  family  inheritance 
in  the  sixth  year  of  King  John,  the  restoration  (the 
original  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  Rot.  Pat.  6  John,  n. 
17)  is  in  these  terms  : — “  Rex,  &c.,  Yicecomiti  Salopes- 

cjrias . Scias  quod  reddidimus  Fulconi  filio  Gwa- 

rini  Castellum  de  Wittinton  cum  omnibus  pertinentijs  . . . 
Sicut  jus  et  haereditatem  . . .  teste  meipso  apud  Waltham, 
xyijA  Octob.”  It  would  seem  that  Gronwy’s  brother 
Gwen  must  have  died  prior  to  this  resumption  by  Fulk 
Fitz-Warine,  inasmuch  as,  under  the  terms  of  the  grant 
of  the  second  of  John,  if  any  one  should  claim  or  recover 
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the  manor  of  Whittington,  &c.,  then  the  king  was  to 
give  the  grantees  satisfaction  in  another  place ;  and 
accordingly,  without  any  mention  of  Gwen,  Gronwy,  the 
son  of  Meuric  de  Powys,  had  a  recompense  for  the  same, 
the  original  of  which  is  copied,  Julius  C.  2,  Cott.  Lib.,  and 
it  is  thus  set  forth  : — “  Wrenocus  filius  Meurici  tenet 
octo  liberatas  terrae  de  Balliva  domini  regis  Johannis  pro 
decern  libratis  in  escambium  de  Wytinton,  quod  Fulco 
filius  Warini  tenet,  et  debet  esse  de  servitio  Latimarius 
in  Anglia  et  Wallia.”  Thus  also,  the  service  or  serjeanty 
of  Gronwy  (Wrenoc),  which  was  that  of  being  latimer 
or  interpreter  to  the  king,  was  transferred  from  the 
manor  of  Whittington  to  those  lands  that  were  given  to 
Gronwy  in  exchange  for  that  estate. 

The  second  Fulk  Fitz-Warine  died  in  or  prior  to  the 
fourth  of  Henry  III.,  1219  ;  for  in  that  year  his  son,  the 
third  Fulk  Fitz-Warine  gave  to  that  monarch  £262 
sterling  and  two  coursers,  ( Vide  Rot.  Pip.  4  H.  III.,  tit. 
Berks,)  to  have  the  possession  of  Whittington  Castle 
confirmed  to  him  and  his  heirs.  In  the  year  following, 
(Vide  Claus.  5  H.  III.,  m.  9,)  he  had  license  to  fortify 
this  castle,  having,  on  the  23d  November  preceding, 
obtained  a  grant  of  a  market  at  Whittington  on  each 
Wednesday,  and  for  a  fair  there  to  last  two  days  at  Luke- 
tide,  for  which  he  was  to  give  the  king  a  palfrey,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  record  of  fines,  4  H.  III.,  m.  9,  folio  143. 
He  was  slain  in  the  service  of  his  sovereign  at  Lewes  in 
1263 ;  and  King  Henry  the  Third,  being  a  prisoner  to 
Simon  de  Montfort,  was  induced  to  grant  to  Llewelyn 
ap  Griffith,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  engaged  to  marry 
De  Montfort’s  daughter,  Whittington,  with  other  castles 
and  domains,  which  were  till  then  held  by  Fulk  Fitz- 
Warine  and  others  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Henry, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Pat.  49  H.  III.,  n.  47.  We  learn  also 
from  Pat.  49  H.  III.,  n.  26,  that  in  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber  preceding  the  said  grant,  Peter  de  Montfort  had  the 
custody  of  this  castle,  but  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Llewelyn, 
he  resigned  his  pretensions. 

Most  of  these  proceedings,  however,  were  cancelled  by 
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the  battle  of  Evesham,  which  took  place  on  the  26th  of 
August,  1265 ;  but  still  we  find  Llewelyn  retaining 
possession  of  Whittington,  for  in  the  fifty-first  of  Henry 
III,  as  may  be  seen  in  Rymer’s  Feeder  a,  tom.  i,  fob  844, 
it  was  agreed  between  the  king  and  Prince  Llewelyn, 
that  the  latter  was  to  receive  from  Whittington  the 
services  he  claimed  to  have  been  accustomably  due  and 
paid  to  his  ancestors,  but  that  the  king  should  appoint  a 
constable  and  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  the  castle. 

The  fourth  Fulk  Fitz-Warine,  though  deprived  of 
Whittington,  had  succeeded  to  Alberbury  and  some  other 
of  his  father’s  Shropshire  estates ;  for  in  the  seventh  of 
Edward  I,  1279,  he  had  granted  Alderton,  in  the  parish 
of  Middle,  to  his  kinsman,  John  de  Lee,  of  Lee  Hall, 
subject  to  the  annual  payment  of  one  pound  of  pepper 
for  all  services,  as  appears  by  an  Inquisition  of  that  date. 
Possessing  the  gallant  spirit  that  had  distinguished  all 
his  ancestors,  he  so  successfully  served  Edward  I.  in 
his  Welsh  campaigns,  that  he  had  the  inheritance  of 
Whittington  restored  to  him,  and  by  Cart.  11  E.  I, 
n.  39.  received  from  that  monarch  a  grant  of  free  warren 
in  his  lordship  of  Whittington. 

It  was  the  fourth  Fulk  Fitz-Warine,  whose  eldest  son 
having  been  baptised  by  the  name  of  John,  afterwards 
adopted  that  of  Fulk ;  for  certain  legal  proceedings 
between  him  and  his  younger  brother  Fulk,  then  of 
Alberbury,  are  thus  set  forth  : — 

“  Fulco  fiF  Warini  de  Abbebur""  summon"  fuit  ad  respondend 
Fulconi  filio  Warini  de  Witinton  de  placito  quod  teneat  conven- 
tionem  factum  inter  Fulconi  fiF  Warini  patrem  pdti  Fulconis  fil~- 
Warini  deWytinton  et  pdtm  Fulconem  til""  Warini  de  Abberbur" 
de  man~de  Abberbur""  cum  pertint""  exceptis  Advocatione  Abbathie 
de  Abberbur""  et  Advocatione  Eccles""  eiusdem  Villre  et  Wales- 
cheria  ad  idem  man"  pertinent"".”  &c. — (Rot.  18  dorso  Placita  de 
Juratis  et  Assis""  coram  Johe""  de  Berewick,  &c.  Justiciarijs  ltin- 
erantibus  in  Com  Salop""  20  E.  I.  1292.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  fourth  Fulk  Fitz-Warine  had 
died  a  short  time  before  these  proceedings,  as  from  this 
period  the  Whittington  and  Alberbury  estates  were 
divided.  His  eldest  son,  the  fifth  Fulk,  was  summoned 
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to  Parliament  as  a  Baron  from  the  23d  June,  1295,  to 
the  24th  October,  1314;  and  from  this  time  the  descent 
of  the  Fitz-Warines  of  Whittington  and  that  of  the 
manor  continued  uninterrupted  until,  by  the  extinction  of 
the  male  line,  the  estate  passed  with  Elizabeth  the  sister 
and  heir  of  the  tenth  Fulk  Fitz-Warine,  to  her  husband, 
Sir  Richard  Hankford,  Knt.  Their  daughter  and  heir 
Thomasine,  married  William  Bourchier,  ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Bath  of  that  name.  His  descendant  John 
Bourchier,  Earl  of  Bath,  exchanged  the  manor  of  Whit¬ 
tington  with  King  Henry  VIII. :  from  the  crown  it 
passed  to  the  Fitz-Alan  family,  from  whom  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  1570,  by  William  Albany,  Esq.,  and  the 
manor  of  Whittington  has  since  continued  with  that 
gentleman’s  posterity. 

If  these  memoranda  should  be  deemed  acceptable  by 
the  gentlemen  assembled  at  Ludlow,  and  be  of  any 
service  in  clearing  up  some  points  of  local  and  family 
history  that  have  hitherto  required  explanation,  I  shall 
feel  satisfied  that  my  time  and  trouble  in  collecting 
and  arranging  them  has  neither  been  mis-spent  nor 
misapplied. 

Joseph  Morris. 

St.  John’s  Hill,  Shrewsbury, 

21st  August,  1852. 


MONUMENTAL  CROSS  AT  LLANGATTOCK. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  drawing1  of  a  monumental  cross 
of  a  type  hitherto,  I  believe,  unpublished.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  some  twenty  or  more  years  since,  buried  in  the 
earth  at  Llangattock  juxta  Usk,  Monmouthshire,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  place  it  in  the  church  for  its  better 
preservation ;  this  however  was  not  done,  and  it  now 
lies  under  the  south  wall  of  the  churchyard,  so  much 
damaged  by  many  years’  exposure  that  the  original 

1  We  hope  to  have  the  drawing  engraved  for  an  early  number  o 
this  work. — Ed.  Arch.  Camb. 
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design  can  with  difficulty  be  made  out,  and  in  a  few 
years  will  probably  disappear  altogether.  It  is  much  to 
be  lamented  that,  in  the  reparation  of  churches,  so  little 
care  is  taken  of  ancient  monuments  and  crosses.  When 
the  Association  visited  Llantwit,  every  member  must 
have  regretted  the  state  in  which  the  cross  of  Howel  ap 
Rhys  and  others  were  found ;  I  should  hope  that  the 
observations  then  pretty  freely  made  by  many  of  our 
members  have  induced  the  authorities  to  take  some  little 
care  of  the  interesting  relics  which  still  exist  there. 
Such  works  of  antiquity  and  art  should  be  considered 
as  national  property,  and  the  wilful  defacing  or  destruc¬ 
tion  of  them  made  a  punishable  offence.  The  stone,  of 
which  I  send  you  the  drawing  as  it  was,  (not  I  regret 
to  say,  as  it  now  is,  for  one  half  the  cross  is  nearly 
obliterated,)  is  in  length  five  feet  seven  inches,  in  width 
through  the  centre  of  the  cross  two  feet,  tapering  to  one 
foot  three  inches  at  about  six  inches  from  the  bottom. 
The  inscription  is  perfect  with  the  exception  of  three 
letters,  which  being  supplied,  I  read  it  David,  ap  Jevan 
Loyd ,  which,  if  correct,  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  date 
within  a  few  years.  A  gentleman  of  this  name  and 
patronymic  held  an  estate  in  the  hamlet  of  Coed  Morgan, 
in  this  parish,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  from  the 
battle-axe  I  conclude  he  was  a  warrior.  He  had  two 

daughters;  Gwladis  married  Watkins  ap . and 

her  grandsons  were  living  in  1585  ;  Isabella  married  her 
second  cousin,  David  ap  Howel  ap  Jevan  Vychan,  and 
their  son  John,  and  grandson  Richard,  were  both  alive  in 
1585.  David  ap  Jevan  Loyd  therefore  probably  died 
early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  about  three  centuries 
ago.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Aethan  ap  Gwaethfoed,  a 
chieftain  of  extensive  property  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
who  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  took  the 
cross  at  the  hands  of  Bishop  Baldwyn  in  1188,  although 
our  Welsh  heralds  would  have  us  believe  he  was  the  son 
ol  a  Gwaethfoed,  king  of  Cardigan,  who  died  in  950. 
Aethan  and  his  descendants  are  mentioned  in  so  many 
authentic  records  and  deeds,  as  to  leave  no  room  to 
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doubt  of  his  having  flourished  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  century  instead  of  the  tenth,  and  that  his 
father  was  probably  a  native  of  Gwent,  and  had  no  con¬ 
nexion  whatever  with  the  Cardiganshire  chieftain,  with 
whom  our  genealogists  have  confounded  him.  The 
Matthews  of  Glamorganshire,  and  several  other  families, 
claim  to  be  descended  from  Aethan  ap  Gwaethfoed,  but 
owing  to  this  blunder  of  the  heralds,  all  their  pedigrees 
show  an  apparent  deficiency  of  six  or  seven  generations; 
by  restoring  their  ancestor  to  his  proper  era,  all  are  con¬ 
sistent.  The  genealogy  of  the  individual,  in  memory  of 
whom  this  monument  appears  to  have  been  executed,  is 
fully  proved  by  existing  records,  and  is  as  follows:  — 
David  ap  Jevan  Lloyd  ap  David  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Sitsyllt 
ap  Gwilym  Vychan  ap  Gwilym  ap  Cydric  ap  Gwethelon 
Yychan  ap  Gwethelon  ap  Aethan  ap  Gwaethfoed. 

Thomas  Wakeman. 

20th  January,  1852. 


MimWmm  jSntirrs. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  Mr.  M. 
Moggridge  inquiries  for  an  analogous  case  to  a  raised  earthwork, 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  near  Port  Talbot.  I  have  not  seen  the  object, 
and  should  like  to  see  some  further  description ;  if  Mr.  Moggridge 
refers  to  a  barrow  in  this  form,  is  it  not  probable  that  it  contains  a 
“  giant’s  chamber  ”  "  or  large  cromlech  ?  Examples  approaching 
the  cruciform  shape  may  be  found  in  Worsaae’s  Primeeval  Anti¬ 
quities,  pp.  88,  91. — E.  A.  F. 

The  name  of  Griffith  ap  Nicholas  occurs  in  your  notice  as  to  Mar¬ 
garet  Malefant,  p.  211.  Fenton  (vide  Pembrokeshire,  p.  247,)  says  that 
Alice,  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Henry  Malefant,  married  Owen, 
second  son  of  Griffith  ap  Nicholas  of  Newton  or  Dinevour.  Vide 
also  the  Malefant  pedigree,  Sir  S.  Meyrick’s  Heraldic  Visitations , 
also  that  of  the  Dinevour  family  in  the  same  work. — J.  M.  T. 

Ancient  British  Coins. — On  or  about  the  20th  of  March  last, 
about  200  of  these  monetal  relics  were  found  at  Weston,  near 
Norwich.  They  are  in  silver,  and  have  on  one  side  the  rude  figure 
of  a  horse,  on  the  other  side  there  are  various  ornaments  above  and 
below  the  horse,  and  some  letters  are  also  visible  at  the  bottom.  The 
weight  of  each  averages  seventeen  grains.  These  coins  are  certainly 
of  a  very  rare  type.  Neither  Hawkins  nor  Ruding  notice  any  such. 
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Antiquites  Celtiques  et  Antediluviennes.  Memoire  sur 
l’industrie  primitive  et  les  arts  a  leur  origine.  Par 
M.  Boucher  de  Perthes.  Paris.  1849. 


In  a  notice  of  the  Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  Historic  Society 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  our  April  Number,  (p.  159,)  we  pro¬ 
bably  astonished  our  readers  by  referring  to  an  “  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration,”  which  in  fact  was  invisible.  Without  pausing  to  apologize 
for  this  misadventure,  we  will  only  say  that  our  readers’  astonishment 
on  that  occasion  must  have  been  trifling  as  compared  with  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  appearance  of  the  plate  itself  in  July.  The  etching  in 
question,  though  taken  immediately  from  the  work  alluded  to,  gives 
a  selection  of  figures  from  the  numerous  illustrations  contained  in  the 
more  voluminous  lucubrations  of  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes.  They 
resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a  naughty  child’s  worst  attempts  at 
drawing  ugly  birds  and  beasts  on  a  rough  stone  with  a  bad  slate 
pencil.  Our  comparison  involves  no  discourtesy  to  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes,  but  is,  as  he  would  doubtless  tell  us,  a  very  considerable 
confirmation  of  his  theory.  His  theory  is  briefly  this.  As  we  ascer¬ 
tain  the  comparative  age  of  different  geological  formations  by  their 
relative  position  in  the  subsoil,  so  we  are  able  to  find  evidence  of  suc¬ 
cessive  races  or  periods  historic  or  prehistoric  in  the  various  depths  at 
which  their  remains  are  found,  whenever  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
ground  has  not  been  disturbed,  and  that  all  other  accidents  are  absent. 
From  an  extensive  induction  based  on  this  principle,  M.  de  Perthes 
has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
Gaul.  He  has  discovered  and  distinguished  eight  archaeological 
strata , — 


1°  'Epoque  moderne ; 
2°  Moyen-age; 

3°  'Epoque  romaine ; 
4°  Gallo-romaine ; 


5°  Gallo-celtique ; 

6°  Celtique; 

7°  Anterieure  aux  Celtes ; 
8°  Diluvienne.” 


Our  author  grounds  the  existence  of  the  last  division,  and  the  no 
less  startling  title  of  his  book,  on  the  discovery  of  stone  remains  of 
undeniably  artificial  origin  imbedded  in  diluvial  formations.  The 
remains  of  the  last  three  periods  are  exclusively  of  wood,  stone,  bone, 
and  stag’s  horn,  the  stone  predominating  considerably  in  number. 
They  consist  of  implements,  such  as  celts,  axes,  knives  and  arrowheads 
in  Hint,  and  of  pieces  of  flint  which  show,  according  to  M.  de  Perthes, 
unquestionable  signs  of  art,  and  are  chiselled  into  rude  resemblances 
ot  men  and  beasts.  Our  readers  have  had  the  advantage  of  examin¬ 
ing,  in  the  etching  to  which  we  have  alluded,  some  of  these  specimens 
ot  antediluvian  art.  But  what  in  the  world  were  these  mis-shapen 
monstrosities  ?  They  were  the  first  rude  efforts,  says  M.  de  Perthes, 
ot  the  imitative  faculty  in  man,  they  were  idols,  they  were  types, 
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symbols,  in  fact  an  alphabet.  When  a  chief  was  buried,  they  buried 
his  history  by  his  side  in  an  earthen  pot, — a  strange  way,  one  would 
think,  of  making  him  illustrious.  The  celts,  too,  and  stone  axes,  were 
not  as  we  suppose  common  vulgar  tools,  they  were  sacred  and  sacri¬ 
ficial,  had  a  religious  use  and  thence  a  religious  significance,  and 
ultimately,  it  would  seem  became  an  alphabet  too. 

Undeniably  M.  de  Perthes  has  done  good  service  in  drawing  men’s 
attention  to  the  connexion  between  Archaeology  and  Geology.  The 
coexistence  of  animals  belonging  indeed  to  the  present  epoch,  but  long 
since  extinct,  with  mankind,  although  already  observed,  has  not  been 
sufficiently  attended  to.  The  importance  of  geological  data,  as  the 
growth  of  turbaries  and  the  accretion  of  deltas,  in  determining  the 
date  of  primeval  remains  cannot  be  overrated.  We  beg  to  tender  to 
M.  de  Perthes  the  gratitude  of  British  Archaeologists  for  pointing  out 
and  dwelling  on  this  connexion.  Neither  do  we  see  any  impossibility, 
startling  as  the  supposition  may  appear,  of  finding  archaeological 
evidence  of  the  last  great  physical  revolution  to  which  the  globe  has 
been  subjected.  When  the  origin  of  diluvial  formations  is  sufficiently 
established,  and  when  a  scientific  induction  has  proved  beyond  contro¬ 
versy  the  existence  of  bona  fide  antiquities  in  them,  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  receiving  as  genuine  even  the  bronze  and  iron  implements 
of  Tubal-Cain.  But  the  real  implements  figured  in  the  work  of  M. 
de  Perthes  as  antediluvian  appear  to  us  to  bear  a  very  small  proportion 
to  the  entire  number  with  which  he  has  presented  us,  and  he  will 
admit  the  possibility  of  that  small  number  having  obtained  their  appa¬ 
rently  early  position  by  accidental  means.  As  for  the  “  figures  et 
symboles  de  la  periode  antediluvienne,”  we  cannot  receive  them  in 
evidence  at  all.  Antediluvian  they  may  be,  and  in  one  sense  certainly 
are,  but  they  never  came  from  the  hand,  of  man. 

So  much  for  our  author’s  general  theory ;  but  there  are  certain 
points  of  detail  with  which  we  are  far  from  being  satisfied.  For 
example,  we  would  venture  to  ask  him  by  what  authority  he  has 
treated  the  Celts  and  Gauls  as  distinct  races.  They  are  ordinarily 
regarded  not  merely  as  two  names  for  the  same  people,  but  as  two 
modifications  of  the  same  name.  Of  course  M.  de  Perthes  is  at 
liberty  to  dissent  from  the  established  view,  and  to  overthrow  it  if  he 
can,  but  he  is  scarcely  justified  in  assuming  the  contrary,  without 
condescending  to  discuss  the  question.  Or  are  we  right  in  supposing 
that  M.  de  Perthes  is  not  an  ethnologist,  and  chooses  arbitrarily  to 
assume  the  term  Celtic  to  designate  the  works  of  some  unknown 
people?  We  confess  that  his  expressions  look  like  it,1  and  we  suspect 
that  M.  Amedee  Thierry,  to  whose  views  he  refers  with  approbation, 
would  not  be  willing  to  reciprocate  the  compliment.  Our  author  has 
a  better  right  to  assume,  as  he  does,  that  the  cromlechs,  &c.,  were 

1  What,  for  example,  is  the  meaning  of  this?  “Comma  nous  marchons  vers 
l’inconnu,  et  que  nous  parlons  de  races  dont  les  noms  m6mes  ne  sont  pas  parvenus 
jusqu’  a  nous,  nous  attribuerons  aux  Celtes  les  instrumens  les  plus  anciens,  sans 
determiner  les  siecles  ou  vivaient  les  Celtes.” 
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religious  structures,  although  we  are  happy  to  observe  that  that  right 
is  daily  diminishing  in  proportion  as  the  received  opinion  is  changing 
sides.  He  does  not  assume,  but  proves  (not  to  our  satisfaction)  that 
the  stone  celts  and  knives  were,  not  as  mere  common-sense  folk  have 
imagined  ordinary  tools,  but  sacrificial  implements.  For  our  own 
part  we  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe  that  future  archae¬ 
ologists  in  their  investigations  will  discover  more  pillows  than 
pulpit-cushions.  M.  de  Perthes  disposes  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
manner  of  the  (to  our  mind)  unanswerable  difficulty  that  no  human 
bones  whatever  have  been  discovered  in  the  formations  which  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  so  rich  in  human  works.  He  tells  us  that  evidence 
merely  negative  is  of  little  value.  The  value,  however,  of  negative 
evidence  depends  upon  our  grounds  d  priori  for  expecting  positive 
evidence ;  an  argument  which,  we  conceive,  applies  fully  to  the 
present  case. 

M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  makes  the  following  bold  assertion : — 

“  Le  culte  des  dolmens  [ cromlechs ]  a  encore  des  traces  en  Europe,  notamment 
cliez  les  Gallois  et  les  Bas-Bretons;  j’en  ai  ete  maintes  fois  temoin.” 

We  cannot  answer  for  the  Bas-Bretons;  but  the  Welsh,  the  un¬ 
learned  portion  of  them  at  least,  are  happily  innocent  of  worshipping 
stocks  and  stones. 

Further,  we  will  ask  this  ingenious  author  to  reconcile  the  following 
statements.  Speaking  of  the  traditional  Deluge  he  says  : — ■ 

“  Alors,  nous  en  convenons,  Ips  liommes  vivaient.  Mais  depuis  combien  de  temps 
vivaient-ils  et  combien  de  revolutions  semblables  avaient-ils  eprouve  ?  La  tradition 
ne  le  dit  pas :  comment  l’aurait-elle  dit,  si  la  destruction  a  ete  totale?” 

Subsequently,  he  speaks  in  the  following  language  of  mammoths, 
mastodons,  and  the  like  : — 

“  Ces  especes  furent  aneanties  par  les  eaux  diluviennes,  la  tradition  et  la  geoloprie 
le  disent.  Mais  etaient  elles  seules  sur  la  terre  ?  Non;  car  la  tradition  nous  dit 
aussi  qu’  avec  elles  les  homines  perirent.” 

Now  if,  as  is  implied  in  the  former  extract,  the  utter  destruction  of 
man  at  the  Deluge  destroyed  all  memorials  of  his  previous  history,  we 
cannot  see  what  traditional  proof  of  his  previous  existence  can  have 
survived,  as  is  implied  in  the  latter.  If  on  the  other  hand,  tradition  is 
of  any  weight  in  proving  that  there  were  men  on  the  earth  before  the 
Deluge,  it  may  also  be  capable  of  showing  that  the  creation  of  man 
was  comparatively  recent. 

As  for  the  author’s  “  types”  and  “  symbols,”  our  readers  may  see 
specimens  in  the  etching  we  have  referred  to,  and  are  quite  capable  of 
criticizing  them  for  themselves.  For  our  own  part,  we  believe  them 
to  be  neither  types  nor  symbols,  neither  hieroglyphs  nor  teraphim,  but 
abortive  pebbles  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha. 
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The  History  of  Wales,  from  the  earliest  times  to  its 

FINAL  INCORPORATION  WITH  THE  KINGDOM  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  B.  B.  Woodward,  B.A.  Parts  1-12.  G.  Virtue,  London. 

Most  painful  to  the  feelings  of  a  Welshman  is  it  to  witness  the 
mutilation  of  the  high  sounding  and  significant  designations  of  his 
mountains,  lakes,  rivers  and  valleys  in  a  work  which  professes  to  be 
a  faithful  history  of  his  native  country.  Sensations  thus  uncom¬ 
fortable  took  possession  of  us,  when,  in  the  very  first  pages  of  the 
subject  of  our  review,  our  eyes  caught  sight  of  such  perverted,  and 
meaningless  terms  as  the  following : — Carned-Llewellyn,  Carned- 
David,  Yr-Arrig,  Y-glefford-faun-ogdu,  Mynydd-Maur,  Trws  Ar- 
dudwy,  Rhobel  Faur,  Vyrny,  &c.,and  impressed  us  at  once  with  the 
idea  that  the  task  had  been  undertaken  by  incompetent  hands. 
Nevertheless  as  we  read  on  we  discovered  that,  though  it  occasionally 
exhibited  traces  of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  it  was  upon  the  whole 
constructed  skilfully,  and  with  evident  regard  to  truth  ;  and  perhaps 
we  may  confidently  pronounce  it  the  best  book  of  its  kind  that  has 
been  written  by  an  Englishman  unacquainted  with  our  language  and 
the  great  mass  of  our  national  lore.  The  first  chapter  is  occupied 
with  a  description  of  the  physical  geography  of  Wales,  its  geology 
and  mineral  wealth.  On  each  of  these  subjects  no  small  amount  of 
learning  is  bestowed,  though  we  wish  the  author,  in  his  account  of 
the  convulsions  of  nature,  had  taken  cognizance  of  the  Triadic  records 
which  speak  of  the  “  bursting  of  Llyn  Llion,”  the  “  calamity  of  the 
dreadful  fire,  when  the  earth  was  opened  to  the  abyss/’  &c.  Neither 
would  his  geological  inference  respecting  the  primitive  animals  of  this 
island  have  suffered  from  the  testimony  of  the  Triads,  which  represent 
it  as  being  “full  of  bears,  wolves,  beavers  and  horned  oxen, ’’.ere  it 
was  occupied  by  man.  He  might  likewise  have  alluded  profitably  to 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  which,  on  the  authority  of  the  early  bards, 
confirmed  by  archaeological  researches,  seem  to  have  been  extensively 
worked  at  one  time  in  Wales. 

Perhaps  the  main  test  of  the  author’s  pov7er  and  fitness  to  grapple 
with  his  subject,  is  to  be  found  in  the  three  following  chapters,  which 
treat  of  the  tumuli,  cromlechs,  language,  legends,  manners,  arts,  and 
religion  of  the  ancient  Britons. 

From  the  ethnological  evidence  of  the  sepulchral  mounds  and  the 
language  of  Wales,  Mr.  Woodward  concludes  that  the  Cymry  are 
one  of  the  most  ancient  people  of  Europe,  and  that  they  are  no 
unworthy  branch  of  the  great  and  widely  spread  family,  which  has 
been  denominated,  from  its  geographical  range,  Indo-European. 

The  author  views  the  cromlechs  in  the  light  of  altars,  contrary,  it 
will  be  remembered,  to  the  prevailing  and  strongly  supported  opinions 
of  modern  archaeologists,  who  regard  them  simply  as  funereal 
monuments.  His  strongest  argument  on  this  head  is,  that  these 
remains  are  found  in  situations  where  hard  rock  lies  immediately 
beneath  a  very  scanty  covering  of  vegetable  earth,  so  as  to  make 
sepulture  beneath  them  impossible ;  and  that  the  erections  recognised 
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as  altars  in  the  vast  megalithic  temples  of  this  country  and  of  France, 
have  all  the  characteristics  of  cromlechs. 

His  remarks  on  the  language  of  Wales  are  sensible  and  to  the 
purpose,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  in  the  specimens  which  he  gives 
there  are  no  such  typographical  blunders  as  wre  noticed  in  regard  to 
local  names.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Woodward  follows  the  high  and 
safe  authority  of  Dr.  Prichard. 

The  author,  though  he  admits  that  the  Triads  “  lightly  veil  some 
genuine  historic  facts,”  is  yet  disposed  to  regard  them  in  the  main  as 
a  tissue  of  fables.  Whilst  we  cannot  deny  that  some  interpolations 
have  crept  into  the  series,  we  are  nevertheless  firmly  convinced  that 
the  more  deeply  and  impartially  these  documents  are  analysed  and 
examined,  the  more  securely  will  they  stand  the  test  of  truth.  Indeed 
Mr.  W.  himself  admits  that  “  confirmation  is  afforded  by  the 
researches  of  ethnological  science  to  the  most  questionable  of  them 
ail.”  The  testimony  of  Taliesin,  quoted  by  our  author,  in  which  a 
11  VA.Q.Q fierce  esteemed”  is  mentioned,  and  supposed  by  him  to  mean 
the  Cymry,  might  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  statement  of 
the  Triads,  that  the  original  colony  was  distinguished  for  its  love  of 
peace  and  justice,  but  in  truth  Mr.  Woodward  has  misunderstood  the 
passage  in  question,  which  refers  merely  to  the  second  invasion  of 
Britain  by  Julius  Caesar.  Repeat  their  invasion  of  Britain,  and  not 
first  colonized  thee,  Britain,  is  the  exact  translation  of  “  dygorescy- 
nan,”  the  word  used  by  Taliesin ;  and  this  meaning  is  confirmed  by 
several  other  expressions  in  the  poem. 

In  which  of  the  Triads  has  our  author  read  that  Aedd  Mawr  was 
amongst  the  followers  of  Hu  Gadarn,  or,  as  he  has  it,  Hugh  the 
Mighty  ?  In  none.  Whereas  if  he  had  consulted  the  Iolo  MSS.  he 
would  have  discovered  that,  according  to  the  bardic  annals,  the 
arrival  of  the  Cymry  in  Britain  occurred  “  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  years  before  the  time  of  Prydain  the  son  of  Aedd  the  Great.”  Of 
course  we  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  chronological  state¬ 
ment,  we  merely  adduce  it  as  a  positive,  against  Mr.  Woodward's 
negative,  authority. 

We  have  no  time  to  follow  our  author  through  his  analysis  of  the 
mediaeval  chronicles,  and  proceed  at  once  to  his  chapter  on  the 
manners  and  religion  of  our  British  ancestors.  We  regret  exceedingly 
that  the  authority  of  all  our  national  traditions  is  discarded  on  these 
points,  and  that  Mr.  Woodward  is  content  with  the  necessarily 
imperfect  and  perverted  evidence  of  foreigners.  Perhaps  on  no  other 
subject  is  the  testimony  of  the  Triads,  Laws  and  Genealogies  more 
clear  and  consistent  than  on  that  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage;  and  yet 
we  have  Mr.  Woodward  declaring,  “  unhappily  not  all  the  Triads 
that  teach  the  laws  and  the  morals  of  the  married  state,  can  be  held 
to  contradict  his  [Caesar's]  testimony.” — p.  52.  How  so?  Caesar 
never  saw  the  Cymry,  and  why  should  his  testimony  on  this  head  be 
considered  to  be  incontrovertible.  Tacitus  is  silent  respecting  any 
such  practice  as  is  alluded  to,  and  his  frequent  records  of  the  extreme 
attachment  of  the  Britons  to  their  individual  wives  and  children,  are 
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of  themselves,  one  would  think,  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  charge.  To 
us  the  interpretation  of  Archdeacon  Williams  is  not  only  plausible  but 
replete  with  probability. 

“  The  inheritance  of  a  sept  or  tribe  was  called  tho  ‘  Gwely,’  the  ‘  Lcctus,’  or  bed 
of  that  tribe.  ‘  Gwely  cenedl  ’  lectus  gentis,  as  may  be  seen  in  Owen’s  Dictionary. 
Now  supposing  such  a  family  inheritance  was  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  chief, 
and  he  was  to  leave  six  sons,  the  inheritance  would,  according  to  law,  be  divided 
between  the  six.  This  division  continued  undisturbed  until  the  last  survivor  of  the 
six  died.  Then  a  new  distribution  of  the  whole  inheritance  mi^ht  be  enforced  by 
law,  according  to  which  all  the  children  of  the  six  brothers  would  be  entitled  to  an 
equal  share,  whether  they  were  many  or  few.  A  confused  and  ill  understood 
account  of  this  customary  law,  and  the  name  by  which  the  common  inheritance 
was  called,  was,  in  all  probability  theoriginul  cause  of  Caesar’s  mistake.” — Claudia 
and  Pudc.ns,  pp.  33,  34. 

On  the  subject  of  religion  Mr.  Woodward  says, — 

“  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  other  sources  of  information  than 
the  writings  of  classical  authors,  who  looked  at  all  alien  religions  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  analogies  with  their  o%vn ;  and  the  traditions  or  fictions  of  the  later 
bards,  who  sought  to  revive  Druidism,  and  for  that  purpose  invested  it  with  a 
philosophical  and  even  Christian  air,  which  was  quite  foreign  to  its  original 
character.” — p.  53. 

What  right  had  he  to  assert  that  the  later  bards  sought  to  revive 
Druidism?  We  think  that  if  Mr.  Woodward  could  read  the 
“  Theological  Triads  ”  in  the  original,  though  he  detected  a  degree 
of  philosophical  air  about  them,  he  would  not  discover  therein  any 
traces  of  Christianity,  whilst  the  strange  phraseology  in  which  they 
are  clothed  would  pronounce  them  at  once  of  a  date  long  anterior  to 
that  of  u  the  later  bards.” 

“  Nothing,”  says  our  author,  “  was  committed  to  writing,  and  therefore  the 
Triads  and  the  Coelbren  are  self-convicted  of  more  recent  origin.” — p.  54. 

There  is  something  like  a  suppressio  veri  here,  for  does  not  Caesar 
add,  “  though  generally  in  other  cases,  and  in  their  private  and  public 
accounts,  they  use  Greek  letters,”  (Z>e  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  14,)  and 
thus,  as  far  as  it  goes,  adduce  his  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Coelbren? 
No  one  denies  that  the  Triads  were  in  primitive  times  compiled  and 
handed  down  orally. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  the  staring  obstinate  fact  of  the  existence  of 
Stonehenge,  implying  as  it  does,  the  exercise  of  mechanical  powers  of 
no  ordinary  degree,  and  a  high  idea  of  religious  worship,  should  for  a 
moment  stagger  our  author,  who  habitually  looks  on  our  ancestors  as 
untutored  savages. 

“  And  here,”  he  observes,  “  another  difficulty  arises ;  for  it  seems  impossible  to 
ascribe  so  vast  an  erection  to  a  race  of  men,  who  fabricated  their  canoes  by 
charring  the  sides  and  interior  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  chipping  out  the  cinder 
with  a  great  sharpened  stone.  The  solution  of  this  we  cannot  attempt  here,  but  we 
must  observe  that  it  is  not  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world.” — p.  55. 

The  wonder  is  that  he  should  rely  on  the  verbal  authority  of  foreign 
writers  in  preference  to  the  unmistakeable  evidence  of  these  native 
monuments.  Such,  however,  is  the  force  of  prejudice!  But  what  if 
even  classical  authors  report  that  the  Druids  were  versed  in  “  astro¬ 
nomy,  practical  meteorology  and  geometry,  rhetoric  and  medical 
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botany,  astrology,  magic  and  divination?”  How  then?  “ Their 
knowledge  must  have  lain,  in  no  small  degree,  in  the  ignorance  of 
those  around  them,  or  else  the  writers  who  have  reported  this,  have 
regarded  them  as  being  much  greater  philosophers  than  they  ever 
pretended  to  be.” — p.  55.  A  very  unsatisfactory  explanation  surely. 

The  history  of  the  Britons  under  the  Romans  is  interesting,  and 
the  annals  of  Wales  are  freely  quoted,  though  their  authority  is,  of 
course,  bounded  by  their  agreement  with  the  language  of  the  con¬ 
querors.  It  is  something,  however,  to  be  told  that  the  Triads  afford 
“  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  Caesar’s  story.”  Helena,  the  “  inven- 
tress  of  the  true  cross,”  we  hardly  expected  to  gain — the  honour  would 
have  been  too  great  for  poor  Wales, — accordingly  she  is  given  over  to 
“  Gibbon’s  incredulity,”  and  pronounced  to  be  the  daughter  of  a 
Moesian  innkeeper. 

In  reference  to  the  church,  Mr.  Woodward  does  not  profess  to 
controvert  any  of  the  positions  of  other  historians,  or  to  establish  any 
new  theory,  but  simply  to  relate  a  few  of  the  most  characteristic 
legends,  and  of  the  most  characteristic  facts,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  to  what  extent  Christianity,  as  it  was  received  and  embodied 
before  the  fifth  century,  had  become  one  of  the  elements  of  society  in 
Britain ;  and  how  the  Britons  themselves,  and  others,  believed  howr  that 
element  had  been  introduced  here.  On  this  subject  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  he  traces  the  germ  of  the  legend  of  King  Lucius  in  the 
unvarnished  statements  of  the  Triads  relative  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Archbishoprics  of  Llandaff,  York,  and  London,  and  that  he  does  not, 
like  many,  repudiate  the  story  without  examination. 

We  are  grieved,  however,  to  observe  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  author  to  sneer  at  the  alleged  miracles  of  these  early  times.  If 
he  be,  as  we  suppose,  himself  a  priest  of  the  church,  his  error  in  this 
matter  becomes  doubly  inexcusable. 

From  the  church,  Mr.  Woodward  proceeds  to  the  Saxon  conquest, 
where  we  again  find  many  of  our  received  notions  on  the  subject 
identified  with  myths.  We  had  thought  that  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  had 
successfully  vindicated  the  authenticity  of  the  early  bards ;  but  no, 
their  writings  are  “  most  questionable  ”  still.  And  to  make  his 
readers  as  uncomfortable  as  possible,  our  sceptical  author  even 
suspects  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  ! 

We  have  no  space  to  follow  our  author  through  the  remaining 
chapters.  We  will  merely  observe  that  he  travels  through  the 
undoubted  regions  of  history  in  comparative  safety.  He  has  certainly 
read  extensively,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  thought  fit 
on  all  occasions  to  refer  us  to  his  authorities.  The  arrangement  of 
his  subjects  is  judicious,  and  the  language  in  which  they  are  treated 
unexceptionable.  The  work,  moreover,  is  liberally  illustrated  on 
steel  three  beautiful  (though,  we  believe,  borrowed)  plates,  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  most  striking  scenery  in  Wales,  being  prefixed  to  each  part. 
We  have  no  doubt  of  its  becoming  popular. 
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SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING,  LUDLOW, 

AUGUST  23rd  to  28th,  1852. 

The  Honourable  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P. 


Monday,  August  23rd. 

EVENING  MEETING. 

The  business  of  the  Association  commenced  at  the  New  Buildings, 
at  eight  o’clock.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Right.  Hon. 
the  Earl  Cawdor,  the  chair  was  taken  by  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Vice-President,  who,  on  behalf  of  his  Lordship,  resigned  the 
chair  to  the  President  elect,  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  inaugural  address  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  began  by  expressing  his  own  diffidence  in  undertaking 
the  duty  of  presiding  over  a  learned  body,  a  duty  from  which 
he  would  have  shrunk  but  for  the  kind  request  of  the  Association,  and 
his  own  desire  to  assist  in  procuring  information  of  value  and  interest 
to  the  neighbourhood  with  which  he  was  connected.  He  said  he  had 
often  been  struck  with  admiration  and  astonishment  at  the  thought 
that  the  sculpture  and  architecture  of  the  Egyptians,  after  having 
been  brought  to  so  great  perfection,  had  made  no  advance  beyond  a 
certain  period,  had  been  imitated  by  no  country,  but  had  remained 
isolated  from  all  similar  works.  In  Greece,  too,  architecture  arrived 
in  its  great  glory  almost  in  a  single  generation,  and  then  ceased  to 
advance.  Those  remains  had  been  made  known  to  us  by  the  zeal 
and  labour  of  travellers,  from  many  countries,  whose  example  should 
stir  up  the  inquirers  into  our  own  architectural  monuments  to  make 
similar  exertions.  In  the  churches  built  during  the  twelfth  and  three 
succeeding  centuries,  we  had  a  series  of  works,  no  less  to  be  admired 
for  their  beauty  and  grandeur  than  for  the  zeal  displayed  by  their 
founders  to  promote  the  religion  of  our  forefathers.  Speaking  as  to 
travellers  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  these  great  works,  he  would 
urge  upon  them  the  importance  of  contributing  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  remains  of  the  neighbourhood  where  they  were  now  assembled, 
and  emulating  the  labours  of  explorers  in  more  distant  lands.  Few 
districts  could  be  so  rich  in  objects  of  historical  interest  as  the  vicinity 
of  Ludlow.  In  many  other  parts  of  England  that  interest  centred  in 
the  memory  of  a  single  event — a  great  battle  perhaps,  or  the  corona- 
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tion  of  a  prince  on  the  spot.  But  here  there  were  to  be  found 
memorials  of  past  greatness  of  almost  every  kind ;  there  was  not  a 
single  age  since  the  discovery  of  Britain  which  had  not  left  its  traces 
in  the  district.  Here  the  Roman  invader  had  found  his  hardiest 
antagonist,  and  at  last  had  proved  the  superiority  of  discipline  over 
native  valour  on  the  banks  of  the  Teme.  The  Saxon  era  was  com¬ 
memorated  by  the  remains  of  Offa’s  Dyke  and  the  fortified  position  of 
Wigmore  Castle.  In  Norman  times,  King  Stephen  had  contended 
against  hostile  conspiracy,  in  which  the  possessor  of  Ludlow  Castle 
was  involved,  and  during  the  siege  of  it  had  rescued  the  Scottish 
Prince,  whom  he  had  brought  as  his  hostage,  from  the  grasp  of  the 
iron  hook  with  which  the  besieged  had  seized  him.  Tradition  still 
marked  the  spot  on  which  this  daring  feat  had  been  performed. 
The  President  then  sketched  the  history  of  the  Mortimers,  through 
whom  Ludlow  had  become  vested  in  the  crown,  referring  to  the 
residence  of  Edward  the  Fifth  in  the  castle,  and  the  more  brilliant 
court  of  Prince  Arthur,  whose  untimely  death  within  the  same  walls 
had  been  so  great  a  loss  to  his  country.  After  describing  the  nature 
of  the  jurisdiction  given  in  early  times  to  the  Lords  Marchers,  with 
power  of  life  and  death  among  the  unsubdued  Welshmen,  and  the 
resumption  of  those  powers  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  as  having  been 
found  “  most  noysome  ”  to  the  king’s  subjects,  he  commended  to  the 
notice  of  the  Association  the  curious  records  of  the  courts  held  by  the 
Lords  Presidents  of  the  Marches.  The  courts  had  continued  with 
varied  splendour  and  success,  according  to  the  characters  of  the  noble¬ 
men  who  presided,  until  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  Their 
connection  with  Milton,  whose  Comus  was  acted  by  the  Lord 
President’s  family,  and  with  Butler,  who  wrote  his  Hudibras  in  the 
castle,  gave  a  literary  interest  to  this  remarkable  institution.  With 
the  abolition  of  this  court  had  expired  one  of  the  latest  memorials  of 
that  old  Welsh  nationality,  which  had  required  such  a  powerful 
machinery  to  keep  it  in  check.  The  next  portion  of  the  President’s 
address  gave  a  brief  account  of  some  other  remarkable  ruins  in  this 
neighbourhood.  He  mentioned  Wigmore  Castle  and  its  abbey;  the 
latter  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  and  well  worthy  of  antiquarian 
notice — Stokesay  Castle,  castellated  in  1291,  interesting  as  a  specimen 
of  a  domestic  mansion  adapted  for  defence,  and  very  suitable  for  the 
subject  of  such  a  work  as  that  upon  Kidwelly  Castle,  which  had  been 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  on  the  occasion  of  its 
meeting  at  Tenby.  Clun  Castle,  Hopton,  Richard’s  Castle,  as  well 
as  Caynham,  and  other  British  and  Danish  encampments,  were  also 
deserving  of  a  careful  survey.  Stanton  Lacy  Church  and  the  slight 
remains  of  Bromfield  Priory  should  be  included  in  the  visits  of  the 
Association.  The  disputed  position  of  Caractacus’  last  battle  would 
naturally  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  Society’s  attention.  The 
I  resident  introduced  the  subject  by  an  extract  from  Sir  Roderick  I. 
Murchison  s  great  work,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  course  of  the 
Roman  conquests  in  the  territory  of  the  Silures: — “  We  are  assured 
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by  Tacitus  that  the  Silures  were  the  most  powerful  and  warlike 
nation  of  South  Britain ;  impatient  of  domination  and  of  great 
valour.  Such  was  their  confidence  in  their  chief  Caractacus, 
and  so  exasperated  were  they  by  the  vow  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
peror  Claudius  to  extirpate  their  race,  that  they  carried  on  a 
stubborn  war,  not  only  under  their  great  leader,  but  long  after  his 
capture,  defeating  the  legion  under  Manlius  Valeas,  and  wearying  out 
Ostorius,  who  died  exhausted  with  efforts  to  subdue  them.  Veranius 
attacked  them  in  vain,  and  not  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  were  they 
finally  conquered  by  Julius  Frontinus.”  He  then  analysed  the 
account  of  the  battle  with  Ostorius,  contained  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus. 
The  leading  points  attested  by  the  great  historian,  were  the  transfer  of 
the  war  from  the  Silurian  territory  to  that  of  the  Ordovices ;  Carac¬ 
tacus’  choice  of  a  position  of  the  steep  ground,  with  a  river  of 
uncertain  depth  in  front,  which,  however,  the  Romans  easily  forded, 
and  then  drove  the  British  troops  to  the  top  of  the  hill  without 
breaking  the  ranks  of  the  light  or  heavy  armed  troops.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  that  the  river  was  small,  and  the  heights  inconsiderable. 
These  facts,  taken  in  connexion  with  all  the  circumstances  of  Carac¬ 
tacus’  flight  and  the  capture  of  his  family,  had  led  him  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Coxall  Knoll,  near  Brampton  Bryan,  was  the  site  of  the 
British  camp,  and  that  Brampton  answered  to  the  Bravinium  of  the 
Romans.  The  whole  question,  however,  was  beset  with  difficulties,  and 
deserved  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Association.  He  could  not 
conclude  without  expressing  his  pride  in  belonging  to  the  race  of 
that  Silurian  region,  the  strata  of  which  had  served  as  the  means  of 
comparison,  by  which  the  history  and  orders  of  the  oldest  strata  of 
the  earth  had  been  universally  recognised,  through  the  successful 
investigations  of  the  great  geologist  who  was  then  among  them. 
That  eminent  person  might  claim  precedence  for  his  science  over  the 
ordinary  sphere  of  archaeology,  as  far  as  the  works  of  men  yielded  in 
antiquity  to  those  of  nature.  In  a  lower  sense,  too,  the  geologist’s 
information  was  most  valuable  to  the  architect  and  the  antiquary,  as 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  material  from  which  their  great  works 
were  constructed.  He  congratulated  the  Association  in  having  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  among  the  members  of  the  present  conference. 

The  Rev.  W.  Basil  Jones  then  read  the 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Year  1851-52. 

“  In  meeting  the  Society  on  the  present  occasion,  the  Committee 
is  bound  to  congratulate  it  on  the  prosperous  termination  of  the  first 
five  years  of  its  existence.  During  that  period  it  has  laboured  with 
success,  in  spite  of  considerable  difficulties  arising  from  ignorance, 
prejudice  or  apathy,  to  bring  to  light  and  rescue  from  destruction  the 
memorials  of  our  ancestors,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  give  them  their 
true  interpretation.  It  has  been  the  most  satisfactory  reward  of  its 
exertions,  that  each  succeeding  meeting  has  been  followed  by  the 
adhesion  and  active  co-operation  of  new  members  in  the  locality 
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where  the  Society  has  been  convened.  In  consequence,  its  numbers 
have  been  increasing  steadily,  though  perhaps  not  so  rapidly  as 
could  be  wished. 

“  Important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Society’s  officers  during 
the  last  year.  The  Earl  of  Cawdor,  of  whose  kindness,  courtesy,  and 
efficiency  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  those  who  were  present  at  Tenby, 
has  resigned  the  chair  to  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  from  whose 
presidency  the  Committee  anticipates  the  most  advantageous  results. 

“The  office  of  Treasurer,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  James  Dearden,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  has  been  filled  by  the 
election  of  Thomas  Allen,  Esq.,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Committee.  The  Committee  are  bound  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Dearden  for  his  kindness  in  conducting  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  Society  through  a  period  in  which  they  were  not  very  flourishing 
to  their  present  comparatively  prosperous  condition. 

“The  Committee  recommend  the  election  of  the  following  new 
Vice-Presidents : — Octavius  S.  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  C.  R.  M. 
Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Glamorganshire. 

“  Two  casual  vacancies  in  the  Committee  have  been  filled  up  by  the 
election  of  the  Rev.  John  Earle,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and 
Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford,  and  Albert  Way,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

“  The  following  members  retire  in  accordance  with  Rule  VI. : — The 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Clough,  John  Fenton,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Hartshorne,  M.A.,  F.S.A. ;  and  the  Committee  recommend  the 
following  gentlemen  to  supply  their  places : — Thomas  Davies  Lloyd, 
Esq. ;  George  T.  Clark,  Esq. 

“  These  names  will  be  placed  in  the  Committee  room  throughout  the 
meeting,  and  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  any  member  to  nominate  other 
candidates.  The  election  will  take  place  at  the  last  evening  meeting. 

“  The  Committee  have  the  melancholy  duty  of  recording  the  decease 
of  two  of  the  most  active  members  and  officers  of  the  Society,  namely 
one  of  the  Local  Secretaries  for  Pembrokeshire,  the  Rev.  John  Jones, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Nevern  and  Prebendary  of  St.  David’s,  better  known 
in  Wales  by  his  bardic  title  of  Tegicl,  and  Charles  Frederick  Cliffe, 
Esq.,  a  Local  Secretary  for  Gloucestershire.  The  labours  of  the 
one  in  the  literature  and  history  of  the  Principality,  and  of  the  other 
in  its  topography,  will  give  them  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of 
this  Association.  The  following  Local  Secretaries  have  been  elected 
since  the  last  meeting : — The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Williams  (of  Llandaff), 
for  Monmouthshire;  E.  A.  Freeman,  Esq.,  M. A.,  Gloucestershire ; 
Jelinger  C.  Symons,  Esq.,  Herefordshire;  Rev.  John  Jones,  Jun., 
Montgomeryshire ;  Rev.  E.  Lowry  Barnwell,  M. A.,  Head  Master  of 
Ruthin  School,  Denbighshire. 

“  The  Committee  have  to  recommend  the  following  alterations  in 
the  Rules,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Society  at  the  last  evening 
meeting : — 

“  In  Rule  VI.,  to  omit  the  word  President  after  the  words  The 
election  of  the. 
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“  In  the  same  Rule,  after  the  words  the  Committee  shall  nominate 
to  omit  the  words  a  President ,  together  with. 

“  In  the  same  Rule,  to  omit  the  word  Local ,  and  for  the  words 
hung  up  to  substitute  the  word  j)laced. 

“  In  Rule  VII.,  to  omit  the  words  of  the  President ,  or. 

“  In  Rule  VIII.,  to  insert  at  the  beginning  the  words  The  President. 

“  With  one  important  exception,  the  sole  effect  of  the  proposed 
changes  is  to  clear  the  Rules  of  certain  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  ; 
but  the  principal  alteration  is  to  transfer  the  election  of  the  President 
from  the  Association  to  the  Committee,  in  which  body  it  is  already 
practically  vested. 

“The  Committee  is  happy  to  observe  that  the  Journal  of  the  Society, 
the  Arclueologia  Cambrensis ,  exhibits  the  usual  amount  both  of 
talent  and  industry.  Mr.  Stephens  has  continued  his  valuable 
criticisms  on  the  literary  remains  of  the  sixth  century.  Mr.  Ffoulkes 
and  Mr.  Freeman  have  extended  their  researches,  the  one  to  the 
primeval  monuments  of  Merionethshire,  the  other  to  the  remarkable 
medieval  remains  of  South  Pembrokeshire.  Mr.  Ffoulkes’  views 
with  respect  to  the  site  of  the  last  battle  of  Caractacus  have  been 
disputed  by  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  who  considers  that  a  spot  in 
this  neighbourhood  has  a  higher  claim  than  the  Breidden  to  that  title  : 
it  is  possible  that  the  present  meeting  may  enable  us  to  approximate 
to  a  solution  of  the  question.  Mr.  Hore  has  traced  the  early  con¬ 
nexion  between  South  Wales  and  the  South  of  Ireland;  and  Mr.  Hey 
Knight  has  overthrown  the  crude  theories  of  antiquaries  with  regard 
to  the  original  destination  of  Stonehenge.  But  perhaps  the  most 
careful  and  elaborate  production  is  the  valuable  paper  of  Mr.  Clarke 
on  Kidwelly  Castle,  which  forms  an  excellent  pendant  to  his  essays 
on  Caerphilly  and  Castell  Coch.  The  Committee  begs  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  liberality  of  the  Earl  of  Cawdor, 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Traherne,  Edward  Rogers,  Esq.,  of  Stanage  Park, 
James  Dearden,  Esq.,  and  J.  Peake,  Esq.,  for  contributions  to  the 
illustrations  of  the  J ournal. 

“  The  Committee  has  reason  to  expect  the  greatest  advantage  from 
the  locality  selected  for  the  present  meeting,  the  first  which  has  been 
held  beyond  the  modern  limits  of  the  Principality  of  Wales.  The 
centre  of  a  highly  picturesque  district,  abounding  with  relics  of  Celtic, 
Roman  and  Medieval  antiquity,  Ludlow  claims  the  attention  of 
every  Welshman  as  having  been  during  a  long  and  eventful  period 
the  seat  of  government  for  the  Principality,  and  of  every  historical 
student  as  having  witnessed  the  death  of  Prince  Arthur,  nursed  the 
youth  of  Sidney,  and  inspired  the  genius  of  Milton.  The  Committee 
have  to  remind  the  Society,  that  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  made  at 
the  last  meeting,  Brecon  is  selected  as  the  place  for  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  1853,  and  they  augur  the  most  favourable  results  from 
the  successive  selection  of  three  localities  so  fertile  in  antiquities  as 
Tenby,  Ludlow,  and  Brecon.” 

Mr.  Britton,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  in  doing  so 
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called  attention  to  the  immense  improvement  in  the  mode  of  con¬ 
veyance  of  the  present  time  over  the  year  1798,  when  he  travelled 
upwards  of  1800  miles  on  foot  in  order  to  examine  the  architectural 
antiquities  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Moggridge  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

After  the  routine  of  the  excursions  for  the  following  week  had  been 
explained,  the  meeting  separated. 

Tuesday,  August  24th. 
excursion. 

The  first  point  visited  in  this  day’s  excursion  was  Stokesay  Castle, 
well  known  as  one  of  the  best  examples  in  England  of  a  castellated 
house,  (for  such  it  is,  rather  than  a  regular  castle,)  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  An  elaborate  account  of  the  building,  profusely  illustrated, 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Hudson  Turner’s  Domestic  Architecture ,  p. 
157.  The  chief  portion  is  a  singularly  fine  hall  of  the  incipient  Geome¬ 
trical  style,  which,  though  abandoned  to  complete  neglect,  still  remains, 
as  to  its  essential  features,  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation.  The 
gables  in  which  the  windows  are  set,  and  the  extremely  massive 
buttresses,  produce  a  highly  picturesque  effect.  To  this  is  attached  a 
polygonal  tower  of  very  singular  shape.  This  is  the  part  which 
gives  the  building  the  greatest  right  to  the  title  of  castle,  the  hall 
being  of  purely  domestic  architecture.  Most  probably  this  tower  was 
added  to  a  somewhat  earlier  hall  shortly  after  1291,  in  which  year 
Lawrence  de  Ludlow  obtained  license  to  crenellate  his  mansion  of 
Stokesay.  There  is  also  a  fine  cinquecento  gate-house  of  timber,  and 
some  rich  work  of  the  same  style  in  the  interior  of  some  of  the  rooms. 
After  proceeding  some  distance,  the  party  divided,  the  greater  portion 
walking  to  the  Bury  Ditches,  while  others  proceeded  directly  to  Clun, 
where  finally  the  whole  party  reunited.  The  objects  of  interest  here 
are  the  Church  and  the  Castle.  The  former  is  a  very  remarkable 
building,  and  deserves  a  more  minute  investigation  into  its  architec¬ 
tural  history  than  time  allowed  the  present  party  to  give.  It  appears 
however  to  have  undergone  an  unusual  number  of  alterations  follow¬ 
ing  very  closely  upon  one  another,  at  an  early  period.  The  eastern 
portion  is  pure  Norman;  aisles  to  the  nave  and  a  massive  western 
tower  were  added  during  the  Transitional  period;  but  so  soon  after 
the  original  erection  that  no  change  of  style  can  be  observed  except 
the  use  of  the  pointed  arch  in  the  nave  arcades.  There  are  however 
sufficient  signs  in  the  masonry  to  show  that  an  addition  has  really 
taken  place,  especially  as  the  tower  is  clearly  built  up  against  an 
earlier  front,  as  in  the  parish  church  of  Much  Wenlock.  Both  the 
Norman  and  Transitional  portions  have  the  somewhat  unusual  appen¬ 
dage  of  a  clerestory ;  but  broader  and  higher  aisles  were  substituted 
during  the  Early  English  period,  so  that  the  clerestory  is  now  internal, 
as  at  St.  W olios,  Newport.1  The  whole  church  is  in  a  sad  state  of 

1  See  Archaologia  Cambrensit,  New  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 
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mutilation  and  decay.  Clun  Castle  seems  to  have  been  an  extensive 
building;  but  except  in  the  square  keep,  itself  greatly  shattered,  and 
some  round  bastions,  which  are  still  more  imperfect,  little  beyond 
foundations  can  be  made  out.  The  keep  however  stands  well,  and, 
seen  from  below,  forms  an  exceedingly  striking  object.  In  returning 
to  Ludlow  Hopton  Castle  was  visited.  Here  little  seems  ever  to  have 
existed  beyond  a  small  square  keep,  but  its  excellent  workmanship, 
of  the  Decorated  period,  is  an  attraction  but  seldom  found  in  military 
structures  of  such  slight  pretensions. 

EVENING  MEETING. 

The  President,  in  taking  his  seat,  laid  on  the  table  two  volumes 
relating  to  Stoke  Castle,  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  laid  on  the 
table  a  manuscript  work  on  the  same  subject,  by  Mrs.  Stackhouse 
Acton,  which  he  stated  would,  through  the  kindness  of  that  lady, 
remain  in  the  room  for  two  or  three  days,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
members. 

Mr.  W.  Basil  Jones  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Joseph  Morris, 
of  Shrewsbury,  “  On  the  Fitz-Warine  Family.”2 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Jelinger  C.  Symons,  Esq.,  “  On  the 
Distinctive  Peculiarities  of  the  Various  Races  in  this  Country.” 

Mr.  Wright  remarked  that  the  paper  which  had  just  been  read 
contained  very  many  interesting  facts,  but  he  felt  compelled  to  differ 
from  some  of  the  deductions,  and  thought  that,  in  some  cases, 
Mr.  Symons  had  generalised  upon  facts  which  were  rather  exceptional, 
and  to  other  circumstances  had  given  greater  weight  than  was  due  to 
them.  It  was,  however,  a  very  difficult  subject  to  discuss,  without 
books  at  hand  to  refer  to  ;  but  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
a  few  great  general  historical  and  ethnographical  facts.  The  two 
great  races  to  which  we  refer,  in  speaking  of  the  population  of  the 
British  islands,  are  the  Teutons  and  the  Celts.  It  is  now  a  generally 
accepted  opinion  that  both  these  are  only  branches  of  one  original 
race.  When  Julius  Caesar  was  pursuing  his  conquests,  the  Germans 
were  pressing  hard  upon  the  Celts ;  and  it  was  probably  their  inca¬ 
pacity  to  bear  the  pressure  which  brought  them  upon  the  Romans, 
and  caused  the  Romans  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Gaul.  He 
believed  that  the  German  race  had  met  with  a  great  defeat  at  the 
time  they  came  over  to  this  country ;  but  there  were  no  facts  which 
can  lead  us  to  certain  conclusions  upon  the  subject.  And  this  want 
of  data  is  easily  accounted  for.  When  the  Romans  quitted  the  island 
it  was  long  in  a  state  of  internal  turbulence,  and  was  frequently 
invaded.  Among  the  invading  hosts  were  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes, 
but  latterly  the  Saxons  took  the  leading  part ;  still  later,  we  find  the 
Danes  settling  in  the  country  :  but  the  question  as  to  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  arrival,  is  one  upon  which  we 
have  no  evidence  at  all.  He  went  on  to  remark  that  the  antipathies 
of  people  were  not  always  a  proof  of  a  difference  of  race ;  and  that 

2  Ante,  p.  282. 
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the  invaders  in  many  cases  merely  conquered,  without  exterminating 
the  people.  In  most  instances,  the  Roman  towns  either  preserved 
their  independence  or  submitted  on  conditions,  retaining  their  own 
privileges,  systems  of  government,  and  population.  The  Saxons  took 
possession  of  the  open  country,  killing  or  driving  out  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  antipathy  between  the  Saxon  country  and  the  Roman 
town  was  perpetuated :  in  fact  it  may  be  said  to  have  scarcely  wholly 
disappeared  at  the  present  time.  When,  however,  we  speak  of  Romans, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  armies  which  conquered  and  settled 
in  the  country  were  not  Romans,  but  a  congeries  of  races  sent  hither. 
During  the  long  period  of  Roman  sway  in  this  island,  the  German 
blood  was  gradually  becoming  a  more  important  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  simply  because  it  wras  easier  to  recruit  the  Roman  armies  in 
Germany  than  anywhere  else.  Into  the  towns  peopled  by  the 
descendants  of  these  soldiers,  the  Saxon  blood  made  its  way,  but  the 
old  antipathies  between  town  and  country  remained,  although  they 
were  to  so  great  an  extent  peopled  by  persons  of  the  same  blood.  He 
thought  that  with  regard  to  the  events  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Mr. 
Macaulay  w  as  not  quite  aware  of  the  facts.  From  the  time  of  Henry 
II.  to  that  of  Henry  III.  there  was  a  strong  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
monarch  to  strengthen  his  government  against  the  nobles  by  placing 
foreigners  in  offices  of  trust.  At  that  time,  the  Normans,  who  had 
come  over  before,  and  had  become  settled  here,  called  themselves 
English.  The  baronial  war  was  provoked  by  the  intrusion  of 
foreigners,  against  whom  the  Normans  and  Saxons  united.  He  was 
merely  making  a  suggestion  when  he  said  that  it  was  very  necessary,  in 
historical  inquiries,  to  ascertain  the  precise  sense  in  wrhich  the  contem¬ 
porary  historians  intended  particular  expressions  to  be  understood, 
and  the  circumstances  and  feelings  under  which  they  wrote.  The 
Norman  language  was  the  only  one  of  the  higher  classes,  and  the 
Saxon  of  the  lower,  at  that  period,  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  whole  people  was  a  mixture  of  both.  We  may  easily 
detect  in  English  the  words  derived  from  the  Norman  ;  and  we  find 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  words  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin 
are  those  which  have  been  brought  into  English  from  the  Norman. 

Mr.  Wynne,  with  reference  to  the  allusion  in  the  paper  to 
Mallwyd,  said  that  the  traditions  of  the  Red  Banditti — to  translate 
their  common  designation  into  English — are  still  very  rife  in 
the  district.  An  old  man  in  that  parish  had  told  him  that  he 
recollected  the  time  when  scythes  or  knives  were  suspended  in  the 
chimneys,  to  prevent  the  Red  Banditti  from  making  their  way  into 
the  house  in  that  way,  when  other  modes  of  entrance  were  secured 
against  them.  He  had  never  heard  of  their  being  regarded  as  a 
distinct  race.  W  ith  regard  to  the  murder  of  Baron  Owen,  the  facts 
decidedly  negative  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  dispute  of  race 
between  him  and  his  murderers.  From  an  examination  of  records, 
e  had  ascertained  that,  in  Queen  Mary’s  time,  the  property  of  a  person 
i  esidmg  in  Dolgellau,  a  landowner  in  the  adjoining  district,  was  forfeited 
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for  his  part  in  the  murder.  The  Red  Men  are  always  spoken  of  in  the 
district  as  banditti ;  and  Mr.  Owen,  a  distinguished  antiquary,  sup¬ 
poses  that  they  were  mercenary  soldiers,  who,  on  being  disbanded, 
re-assembled,  and  lived  by  plunder,  until  their  depredations  caused  so 
much  complaint  that  a  force  was  sent  to  put  them  down.  They  were 
apprehended,  tried  and  convicted  at  Welshpool  Assizes;  and  Baron 
Owen  was  murdered  on  his  return  from  those  assizes. 

Mr.  Freeman  remarked,  that  he  could  not  see  the  inconsistency 
between  the  passage  cited  from  Mr.  Macaulay  by  Mr.  Symons  and  that 
gentleman’s  own  views.  He  conceived  that  Mr.  Macaulay’s  words 
had  no  ethnological  reference  whatever,  but  were  simply  intended 
to  express  the  fact  that,  during  the  thirteenth  century,  the  French  and 
English  inhabitants  of  this  country  became  one  political  body,  with  a 
common  interest,  differing  only  as  distinct  orders  of  one  nation,  not 
as  two  distinct  nations.  There  was  in  this  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  retention  of  ethnological  differences,  and  Mr.  Macaulay  knew  very 
well  that,  at  least,  the  great  difference  of  language  still  existed.  What 
that  writer  doubtless  meant  was,  that  men  of  both  origins  had  worked 
together  in  the  great  battle  of  English  liberty  ;  barons  of  French,  and 
burghers  of  English,  extraction  fought  in  the  same  ranks  against  royal 
despotism,  and  the  influence  of  still  later  French  importations ;  the 
honour  which  in  one  age  was  due  to  Waltheof,  to  St.  Wulfstan,  and 
Abbot  Frederick,  belonged  in  another  to  Fitzwalter  and  De  Montfort, 
defenders  not  of  French  domination  but  of  English  freedom.  The 
result  of  this  was  a  thorough  political  fusion,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  French  barons  had  adopted  the  name  and 
feelings  of  Englishmen.  In  all  this  there  was  no  opposition  to  Mr. 
Symon’s  general  principles,  especially  as  his  paper  chiefly  referred  to 
local  diversities,  a  class  under  which  that  of  French  and  English  in 
this  country  could  never  be  reckoned.  On  another  point  the  speaker 
feared  that  Mr.  Symons  was  not  so  well  acquainted  as  every  member 
of  the  Association  ought  to  be,  with  the  work  of  its  Secretary, 
Vestiges  of  the  Gael  in  Gwynedd.  Mr.  Symons  had  spoken  of  a 
Gaelic  immigration  into  North  Wales  in  the  fifth  century,  whereas 
Mr.  Jones  had  very  distinctly  shown  that  the  supposed  immigrants 
were  in  fact  a  remnant  of  the  earlier  Gaelic  population  which  had 
possessed  of  the  whole  island  before  the  entrance  of  the  Cymry.  On 
another  important  point  his  own  remarks  had  been  forestalled  by  Mr. 
Wright,  and  he  rejoiced  to  find  the  matter  taken  up  by  such  able  hands. 
He  alluded  to  Mr.  Symons’  attempt  to  discover  ethnological  traces  of 
“  the  Romans  ”  in  certain  districts  ;  it  could  not  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  by  “  the  Romans  ”  in  these  countries  we  are  not  to  understand  an 
ethnological,  but  merely  a  political  unity ;  they  were  subjects  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  sceptre,  living  under  Roman  institutions,  and  probably  using  the 
Roman  language,  but  not  men  whom  Camillus  or  even  Cicero  would 
have  recognised  as  “Romans,”  being  in  fact  for  the  most  part 
actually  of  Celtic  or  Teutonic  descent.  After  commenting  on  some 
less  important  points  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Freeman  concluded  by 
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saying,  that  the  distinction  of  race,  though  doubtless  the  most 
important  element  in  the  character  of  a  nation,  was  still  only  one 
element  among  others,  and  one  very  commonly  overrated.  Above 
all  things,  however  important  as  matters  of  archaeological  research, 
we  should  endeavour  to  throw  aside  all  practical  reference  to  such 
distinctions,  even  in  the  way  of  harmless  rivalry  ;  French  and  English 
have  now  long  ago  coalesced  into  one  nation  ;  Welsh  and  English 
ought  to  do  the  same ;  members  of  one  commonwealth,  with  a  com¬ 
mon  country,  a  common  history  and  glory,  to  which  Wales  had 
certainly  contributed  its  full  measure  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  there 
could  oe  no  reason  for  continuing  between  them,  in  any  form,  the 
distractions  and  enmities  of  a  state  of  things  which  has  for  ever 
passed  away. 

Mr.  Basil  Jones  observed  in  confirmation  of  the  view  advanced 
by  Mr.  Symons  that  the  “  Cochion”  might  be  of  Gaelic  blood,  that 
several  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cynwil  Caio,  where  one 
detachment  of  them  appear  to  have  been  settled,  bore  the  name 
of  “  Gwyddel,”  i.e.  “  Gael.” 

Mr.  Moggridge  then  offered  some  observations  in  defence  of 
Mr.  Macaulay,  and  said, — After  the  very  able  manner  in  which 
this  subject  had  been  introduced  and  followed  up  by  the  diffe¬ 
rent  speakers,  he  should  not  have  occupied  the  time  of  the  meeting 
by  any  observations,  had  he  not  been  able  to  mention  one  or  two 
facts  which  might  be  useful  in  elucidation.  Two  families  among  the 
lower  orders  had  come  under  his  notice, — the  one  in  Monmouthshire, 
the  other  in  Glamorganshire, — whose  names  were  Aurelius  and  Cor¬ 
nelius,  and  whose  features  closely  resembled  those  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  Whether  this  might  have  been  mere  chance,  or  that  the  appel¬ 
lations  and  form  of  face  had  continued  from  one  generation  to  another 
for  so  long  a  period,  he  left  to  others  to  discuss,  but  the  peculiarity 
held  good  both  with  the  males  and  the  females  of  those  families. 
There  were  in  the  counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Caermarthen  districts  of 
but  small  size,  in  which  the  difference  visible  in  the  appearance  of  the 
natives  was  striking.  For  instance,  the  typical  form  and  character  of 
the  true  Welsh  in  Avestern  Glamorgan  he  conceived  to  be  as  follows: — 

Head,  middle-sized,  well  formed  ;  eye,  bright,  dark  or  hazel,  large; 
nose,  moderate,  most  frequently  straight;  teeth,  good;  lips,  thin; 
chin,  well  formed,  prominent ;  cheekbones,  high ;  face,  oval  or 
triangular;  countenance,  exhibiting  cunning  and  sharpness; 
average  height,  five  feet  eight  inches ;  build,  slight,  active,  well 
formed;  temperament,  impulsive,  influenced  by  flattery,  credu¬ 
lous  ;  long  lived.  J  * 

Females,  up  to  sixteen,  fresh  complexioned,  handsome,  after,  sallow 
from  early  marriage,  food,  and  hard  work ;  general  character, 
hospitable,  warm-hearted,  contracting  strong  friendships, 
assing  from  thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Caermarthen,  you  met 
^ll  1  ^  kig  and  burly  race,  differing  also  in  many  of  the  above  items. 
Could  those  two  people  claim  one  common  origin  ?  He  thought  not; 
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and  that  this  subject  was  worthy  of  inquiry,  especially  as  regarded 
their  manners  and  customs  in  the  olden  time. 

Mr.  Wynne  then  gave  an  account  of  some  excavations  at  Castell 
y  Bere,  in  the  parish  of  Llanfihangel  y  Pennant,  in  the  county  of 
Merioneth.  At  the  close  he  exhibited  some  relics  found  during  the 
course  of  the  excavations. 

Wednesday,  August  25th. 
excursion. 

At  half-past  nine  the  members  started  on  an  excursion  to  Stanton 
Lacy  Church,  and  Bromfield  Priory. 

Stanton  Lacy  is  well  known  as  an  example  of  a  cruciform  building 
which,  there  seems  good  reason  to  suppose,  dates  from  a  period  earlier 
than  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  question  will  be  found  discussed  at 
large  by  Mr.  Hartshorne  in  the  Archaeological  Journal ,  vol.  iii.  p. 
285,  where  is  also  a  description  of  the  church  by  Mr.  Petit.3  The 
Romanesque  work,  marked  by  pilaster  strips,  extends  through  the 
nave  and  north  transept ;  the  chancel  is  mostly  Early  English.  There 
are  some  very  important  Decorated  alterations ;  from  the  lantern 
arches  being  of  that  date,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  Early 
English,  we  way  infer  that  the  upper  part  was  an  addition  to  the 
Romanesque  structure,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  underpinned,  and 
the  Decorated  arches  inserted.  At  the  same  time  a  south  aisle  was 
added  to  the  nave,  and  other  alterations  made  in  detail. 

The  remains  of  Bromfield  Priory  Church  are  singular  and  irregular, 
owing  in  a  great  degree  to  late  patchings  and  mutilations.  At  the 
east  and  north  of  the  present  chancel  are  two  large  plain  Norman 
arches  now  blocked,  showing  apparently  that  the  church  was  cruci¬ 
form,  though  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  regular  lantern. 
These  must  be  part  of  the  original  church,  founded  as  a  secular  college 
in  1105.  The  part  now  remaining  consists  of  the  nave,  with  a  north 
aisle  and  a  tower  engaged  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisle,  its  lower  portion 
forming  a  porch.  These  are  Early  English,  early  in  the  style.  The 
outer  door  of  the  porch  is  plain,  and  unusually  lofty,  the  inner  door 
richer,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the  style,  as  is  the  arcade  with  its 
columnar  piers ;  the  capital  of  the  north-east  respond  is  enriched  with 
tooth  moulding.  Some  domestic  buildings  abut  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church,  but  they  are  posterior  to  the  dissolution,  being  probably 
remains  of  a  house  built  out  of  the  conventual  erection. 

The  Society  afterwards  proceeded  to  inspect  the  ancient  trees,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  “  Druidical  Oaks,”  in  Oakley  Park,  where  they 
were  most  hospitably  received  by  the  President. 

3  On  the  question  of  long  and  short  work,  pilaster  strips,  and  other  marks  of 
stone  carpentry,  see  also  Freeman’s  History  of  Architecture,  pp.  215,  16.  Stanton 
Church  would  belong  to  the  second  of  the  three  periods  of  Anglo-Saxon  architec¬ 
ture,  which  the  author  there  endeavours  to  establish. 
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MORNING  MEETING. 

The  President  took  the  chair  shortly  after  one  o’clock,  and  after  a 
few  prefatory  remarks,  called  upon  Edward  Rogers,  Esq.,  Vice- 
President,  who  read  a  paper 

On  the  deposit  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  in  Wales. 

“In  looking  into  the  history  of  Wales,  we  find  no  record  of  any 
great  or  memorable  battle,  or  (to  be  more  particular)  any  battle  where 
great  and  contending  armies  were  placed  in  array  one  against  the 
other.  No  battle  seems  ever  to  have  taken  place  in  Wales,  properly 
so  called,  that  is  Wales  within  the  Marches,4  and  it  seems  rather  to 
have  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  Welsh  people  to  have  retreated 
as  their  foes  advanced,  and  to  have  contented  themselves  with 
annoying  them  from  the  hills  and  fastnesses  in  which  they  secreted 
themselves.  Holinshed  says, — ‘The  king,  William  Rufus,  being 
much  offended,  bent  all  his  force  against  the  Welshmen,  and 
entering  into  Wales  began  to  spoil  and  waste  the  country.  For  he 
saw  that  the  Welshmen  would  not  join  in  the  plain  field,  but  kept 
themselves  still  aloof  within  the  woods  and  marshes  and  aloft  upon 
the  mountains,  albeit,  oftentimes  when  they  saw  advantage,  they 
would  come  forth,  and  taking  the  Englishmen  and  Normen  at 
unawares,  kill  many  and  wound  no  small  number:  still  the  king 
pursued  them  by  hill  and  by  dale ;  but  more  to  the  loss  of  his  own 
people  than  to  the  hurt  of  the  Welshmen,  who  easily  eschewed  the 
danger  of  battle,  and  still  at  the  straits  and  cumbersome  passages, 
distressed  many  of  their  enemies.’  Henry  the  First  and  Henry  the 
Second  both  of  them  turned,  their  forces  towards  Wales,  where 
insurrection  seems  to  have  been  rife,  and  both  of  them  returned  to 
their  English  Court,  leaving  matters  much  as  they  found  them  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  much  impression  was  made  upon  the  Welsh,  till 
Edward  the  First  attacked  them  with  a  large  army  and  all  his  force, 

‘  While  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon’s  craggy  side, 

He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array.’ 

“Still  the  Welsh  did  not  advance  to  give  him  battle:  and  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  massacre  of  the  bards,  and  the 
creation  of  his  son  as  Prince  of  Wales. 

“  TheRomansseem  to  have  advanced  with  little  interruption  through 
the  country,  and  to  have  met  with  little  effectual  resistance  after  the 
capture  of  Caractacus;  even  the  murder  of  the  Druids  provoked  no 
absolute  conflict.  The  Saxons  scarcely  showed  themselves  in  the 

4  The  battle  of  Rhuddlan  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  skirmish  ;  Giral- 
dus  says,  “  Henry  the  Second,  actuated  by  youthful  and  indiscreet  ardour,  and 
presuming  to  pass  through  a  narrow  and  woody  defile,  experienced  a  signal  defeat 
and  very  heavy  loss  of  men.  He  entered  Wales  three  times  with  an  army,  hut  in  all 
these  expeditions  the  kin^  was  unsuccessful,  because  he  was  principally  advised  by 

people  remote  from  the  Marches,  and  ignorant  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
natives.” 
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country,  and  the  Normans  were  contented  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  castles  and  to  maintain  the  lands  around  them,  to  which  they 
had  obtained  a  claim  by  grants  from  the  crown.  They  never  had,  nor 
ventured  to  assume,  the  dominion  of  the  country.  The  last  attempt 
upon  the  independence  of  Wales  is  of  a  later  date,  but  ended  like  all 
former  ones  in  disappointment  and  somewhat  ludicrous  defeat :  I 
allude  to  the  incursion  made  into  Wales  under  the  direction  of  Lord 
North,  by  a  gentleman  formerly  well  known  in  this  neighbourhood, 
recommended  to  the  command,  I  believe,  by  an  ancestor  of  the  noble 
President  of  this  meeting :  but  I  give  the  description  in  the  sparkling 
and  brilliant  words  of  Burke,  which  may  be  some  excuse  for  intro¬ 
ducing  so  light  a  subject.  It  seems  that  Lord  North  thought  to 
collect  some  undiscovered  revenue  in  Wales,  and  to  Mr.  John  Probert 
a  commission  was  granted  to  this  effect;  and  then  says  Burke, — 
‘  Probert  thus  armed  and  accoutred  proceeded  on  his  adventure,  but 
he  was  no  sooner  arrived  in  the  confines  of  Wales  than  all  Wales 
was  in  arms  to  meet  him ;  that  nation  is  brave  and  full  of  spirit ; 
since  the  invasion  of  King  Edward,  and  the  massacre  of  the  bards, 
there  never  was  such  a  tumult,  and  alarm,  and  uproar,  through  the 
region  of  Prestatyn ;  Snowdon  shook  to  its  base,  Cader  Idris  was 
loosened  from  its  foundations ;  the  fury  of  litigious  war  blew  her 
horn  on  the  mountains,  the  rocks  poured  down  their  goatherds,  and 
the  deep  caverns  vomited  forth  their  miners, — everything  above 
ground  and  everything  underground  was  in  arms ;  the  preux  cheva¬ 
lier  Probert  went  to  look  for  revenue,  and  like  his  masters  he  found 
rebellion.  The  wise  Britons  chose  rather  that  their  ancient  moss- 
grown  castles  should  moulder  into  decay  under  the  silent  influences 
of  time,  than  that  they  should  be  battered  down  all  at  once  by  the 
lively  efforts  of  a  pensioned  engineer.  The  noble  lord  yielded  to 
that  resistance,  he  submitted  with  spirit  to  the  spirited  remonstrances 
of  the  Welsh,  and  so  ended  the  history  of  the  adventures  of  the 
bold  Baron  North,  and  the  good  knight  Probert,  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Venedotia.’  It  is  evident  then  that  where  there  have  been  no 
great  and  important  battles,  there  can  be  no  remains  which  might 
interest  antiquarian  research  in  that  respect.  Most  of  the  princes  of 
Wales  seem  to  have  been  buried  quietly  in  their  monastic  or  parish 
churches,  or,  before  churches  were  built,  in  some  appropriate  place  in 
the  mountains;  here  they  have  been  occasionally  found  with  their 
personal  ornaments  attached  to  them;  but  they  never  seem  to  have 
concealed  their  treasure,  if  they  indeed  had  any  to  conceal.  The 
deposits  of  gold  and  silver  coin  occasionally  found  in  Wales  are 
evidently  of  a  later  date;  and  here  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  most 
of  those  gold  coins  so  deposited  are  as  fresh  and  as  sharp  as  if  they 
were  just  issued  from  the  mint,  and  have  evidently  not  been  much,  if 
at  all,  in  circulation.  Who  were  the  people  then  who  made  these 
deposits?  I  venture  to  suggest,  that  they  were  not  the  Welsh  them¬ 
selves,  but  persons  who  were  driven  or  escaped  across  the  Marches, 
on  occasion  of  the  civil  commotions  which  were  continually  taking 
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place  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  England;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  much  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of 
those  commotions,  both  chronologically  and  historically,  if  those 
deposits,  as  discovered,  were  accurately  examined,  and  referred  to  the 
events  of  those  days. 

u  Generally  speaking,  the  coins  found  have  borne  the  impression  of 
the  actual  sovereign  or  his  immediate  predecessor.  For  instance,  the 
two  gold  angels  of  Henry  VI.,  now  in  the  Museum,  were  found 
together  with  many  more  in  Kinsley  Wood,  above  Knighton;  here 
they  may  have  been  secreted  by  some  timid  or  cautious  Lancastrian, 
who  never  returned  to  recover  his  property,  and  whose  secret  died 
with  him.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  if  such  inquiries  were  made,  and 
times  and  seasons  compared,  that  if  on  the  discovery  of  any  deposit  of 
coins,  the  date  of  these  coins  should  be  diligently  marked,  it  might 
lead  to  some  conjecture  as  to  the  effects  which  those  civil  wars  and 
commotions  had  upon  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  thus  in  some 
respect  elucidate  the  history  of  those  eventful  struggles.  The  main 
object  of  the  true  antiquary  is  to  place  in  comparative  review  the  past 
and  the  present,  and  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  this  review  the  philosophy 
of  history.  He  does  not  rejoice  so  much  in  the  collection  of  uncon¬ 
sidered  trifles, $  as  in  the  adaptation  of  those  trifles  to  the  times  in 
which  they  were  produced  ;  by  these  means  he  is  enabled  to  come  at 
some  knowledge  of  the  mode  and  customs  of  the  people  of  those  days, 
and  to  understand  something  of  the  economy  of  life  of  our  ancestors, 
in  long  past  and  distant  eras.  Such  investigations  assist  materially  to 
open  what  have  been  called  ‘  the  two  eyes  of  history,  geography  and 
chronology,’  and  to  keep  us  from  blundering  on  in  blind  conjecture 
or  wondering  ignorance.  They  place  the  antiquary  on  a  level  with 
the  historian,  and  give  an  interest  to  much  which  is  intrinsically  of 
little  value. 

“  Since  I  have  had  the  honour  of  placing  the  foregoing  paper  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary,  a  circumstance  has  occurred  to  my  recollection 
which  tends  much  to  corroborate  the  suggestions  I  have  ventured  to 
throw  out.  In  the  year  1830,  some  marauding  persons  in  pursuit  of 
hares  or  rabbits  in  the  wood  of  Coed  Ditton,  adjoining  Stow  Hill,  on 
removing  a  shattered  piece  of  wood  from  the  stump  of  a  tree,  were 
agreeably  surprised  by  the  sight  of  a  considerable  number  of  silver 
coins  which  fell  out  on  the  ground  before  them.  I  need  not  say  that 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity ;  and  all  that  could  be 
secured  for  the  owner  of  the  wood  and  lord  of  the  manor  were  only 
three  small  pieces,  which  proved  to  be  silver  pennies  of  Edward  I.; 
but  among  these  coins  were  several  with  the  date  of  Dublin,  and 
others  with  the  impress  of  Alexander  of  Scotland.  Now  it  seems 
evident  that  this  deposit  must  have  been  made  by  some  soldier  of 
Edward  who  had  been  with  him  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  ;  we 
know  that  the  king,  after  he  had  in  some  degree  quieted  the  Irish, 
went  immediately  towards  Scotland,  and  then  turned  his  forces  into 
W ales :  his  march  into  W ales  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  by 
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the  north,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  sent  a  detached  force 
to  guard  his  flank  up  the  vale  of  the  Teme,  to  join  him  on  the  banks 
of  the  Severn  at  Llanidloes,  or  some  place  in  that  quarter.  This 
deposit  then,  if  not  the  deposit  of  some  straggler  or  deserter,  might 
throw  some  light  upon  the  memorable  advance  of  Edward  the  First 
into  Wales.” 

Mr.  Wright  remarked  that  the  writer  of  the  very  interesting  paper 
which  they  had  just  heard  seemed  not  to  have  been  aware  that  the 
burying  of  money  in  the  ground  was  a  common  way  of  hoarding  it 
up  during  the  middle  ages.  It  was  the  custom  for  bankers  to  do  so 
with  their  hoards ;  and  the  histories  of  the  middle  ages  are  full  of 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  practice.  He  thought  that  it  was  very 
seldom  that  those  hoards  were  deposited  by  any  one  except  those  who 
resided  on  the  spot.  One  anecdote  of  this  nature  occurred  to  his 
recollection.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  rich  banker 
of  Kilkenny,  who  possessed  a  large  quantity  of  money,  buried  it  in 
his  garden.  Some  of  his  relations,  knowing  where  it  was  hidden,  dug 
it  up  and  carried  it  away.  The  banker  proceeded  against  them  for 
the  recovery  of  the  money,  but  they  pleaded  that  it  was  treasure 
trove,  and  that,  for  some  reason  which  he  did  not  remember,  they  had 
a  right  to  it,  and  a  long  lawsuit  ensued.  In  that  way  we  may  gene¬ 
rally  explain  these  deposits  of  money,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to 
trace  the  reasons  for  the  deposit. 

Viscount  Dungannon  remarked  that  he  could  readily  understand 
that  private  individuals,  during  troubled  times,  might  bury  money  or 
valuables.  In  his  own  time,  an  iron  chest  containing  his  family 
plate  was  dug  up  from  beneath  a  pigeon-house,  where  it  had  been 
buried  by  an  ancestor  of  his  during  the  Parliamentary  War.  But 
that  was  a  very  different  thing  from  merchants  and  bankers  doing  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  reasonable  that  persons  who  had  become 
possessed  of  property  by  plunder,  finding  their  tenure  uncertain, 
should  bury  it,  and  from  their  not  returning  to  the  spot,  nor  entrusting 
the  secret  to  any  one,  the  deposit  should  remain  until  accidentally 
discovered.  It  did  not  seem  likely,  however,  that  persons  in  the  class 
of  life  of  merchants  and  bankers  should  deposit  their  money  in  places 
of  a  lonely  character,  where  no  one  is  known  to  have  lived.  He  was 
not  aware  that  there  was  any  evidence  of  this  in  history. 

Mr.  Wright  considered  it  more  likely  that  men  residing  on  the  spot 
should  do  so,  than  a  person  going  away,  and  uncertain  whether  he 
should  ever  return.  In  the  middle  ages  people  scarcely  ventured  even 
to  furnish  their  houses,  for  fear  that  others  should  come  and  rob  and 
murder  them.  The  places  which  are  now  lonely  were  in  many  cases 
the  sites  of  ancient  cities. 

Mr.  Moggridge  illustrated  the  question  by  a  reference  to  the  habits 
of  the  people  of  Gower.  So  frequently  were  they  plundered  by  the 
Welsh  chiefs,  and  by  pirates,  that  upon  the  first  alarm  people  were 
in  the  habit  of  hiding  not  only  valuables  but  also  the  utensils  of  their 
kitchens.  Another  fact,  which  he  was  bound  to  mention,  went  rather 
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against  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  hoards  of  which  they  had  heard. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  gold  in  the  shape  of  ingots  was  found  buried 
in  a  deserted  chapel, — that  would  seem  to  have  been  deposited  by  some 
person  in  trade.  Gold  would  probably  not  have  come  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  people  living  in  that  district  in  the  shape  of  ingots. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  R.  Kyrke  Penson,  Esq.,  on  Ludlow 
Church.  The  Society  proceeded  to  the  Church,  where  the  principal 
architectural  details  wrere  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Penson.  They  after¬ 
wards  proceeded  to  the  Castle,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  examination 
of  the  magnificent  ruins. 


EVENING  MEETING. 

The  President  took  the  chair  at  half-past  seven  o’clock.  He 
observed,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Penson’s  paper  on  Ludlow  Church, 
that  a  more  clear,  more  interesting,  and  more  able  statement  could 
not  possibly  have  been  made.  He  was  anxious  further  to  state,  that 
the  facts  which  Mr.  Penson  had  shown  them,  upon  accompanying 
him  to  the  Church,  in  illustration  of  his  remarks,  he  was  sure  must 
have  been  satisfactory  to  every  one  who  heard  them.  He  felt  that 
he  should  not  have  done  justice  to  Mr.  Penson  or  to  the  Society,  had 
he  not  made  those  remarks  previous  to  their  entering  upon  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Moggridge  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks  on  a  Cruciform 
Mound,  near  Margam,  in  Glamorganshire,  which  he  copiously 
illustrated  with  a  black  board  and  small  sketches  on  paper,  and  said, 
— This  mound  was  still  well  defined  and  of  considerable  magnitude, 
each  arm  being  eighteen  feet  wide  and  seventy  feet  long,  measured 
from  the  centre,  where  it  is  two  feet  high.  It  was  entirely  composed  of 
earth,  except  under  the  point  of  intersection,  where,  on  the  level  of 
the  adjoining  ground,  was  a  curious  arrangement  of  flat  stones  unhewn, 
but  selected  with  care,  so  that  the  projecting  part  of  one  fitted  into  a 
hollow  in  the  next,  like  the  articulation  of  a  skeleton.  Situated  upon 
one  of  the  mountains  which  rise  above  Port  Talbot,  this  curious 
relique  had  escaped  the  ruthless  hand  of  agricultural  improvement  up 
to  about  forty  years  ago,  when  that  part  of  the  hill  was  enclosed. 
For  another  fifteen  years  it  remained  untouched,  but  then  the  plough 
passed  over  it.  He  found  the  old  man  who  then  guided  that  plough, 
and  from  his  testimony  the  mound  was  three  feet  six  inches  high,  and 
the  sides  so  steep  that  the  horses  could  scarcely  stand  upon  them, 
“  therefore,”  he  observed,  “  we  ploughed  it  down  at  each  ploughing.” 
Never  having  seen  or  heard  of  any  such  cruciform  earthwork,  he 
communicated  with  many  eminent  antiquaries  both  in  England  and 
in  Ireland,  whose  answers  accorded  with  his  own  experience,  all 
tending  to  show  that  this  was  a  unique  specimen  of  an  erection,  the 
object  of  which  he  could  but  vaguely  guess  at.  When  Christianity  first 
spread  in  Britain,  druidic  remains  were  held  in  great  reverence — a 
reverence  sometimes  amounting  to  adoration.  It  was  not  unusual 
with  the  early  Christians  in  order,  if  he  might  so  say,  to  depaganize 
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such  remains,  to  cut  the  figure  of  the  cross  upon  them.  Now  this 
mountain  abounded  in  tumuli  to  a  remarkable  extent,  indicating  that 
it  might  have  been,  in  ancient  times,  chosen  and  set  apart  for  religious 
purposes.  If  so,  it  would  be  regarded  with  peculiar  abhorrence  by 
the  early  Christians,  who,  to  hallow  it,  might  have  raised  the  symbol 
of  their  salvation,  perhaps  upon  the  very  spot  where  one  of  the  Llans, 
the  circles  for  druidic  worship,  was  situated.  That  the  Llan  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  cross  was  the  more  probable  as  he  had  been 
unable  to  find  any  place  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  those  pre-Christian 
rites  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  He  would  not  be  understood  to 
advance  the  above  solution  of  the  difficulty  with  perfect  confidence ; 
it  was  a  mere  guess,  which  might  suffice  until  a  better  was  offered. 
This  much  however  was  certain,  that  “  Y  Groes,”  the  cross,  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  remarkable  to  be  referred  to  in  the  names  of  sundry  places  in 
the  neighbourhood,  as  “  Lanton-y-groes,”5  the  flat  under  the  cross,  a 
house  situated  exactly  as  the  name  imported;  “  Tan-y-groes,”  the  fire 
of  the  cross;  and  “Groes- wen,”  the  blessed  cross.6 7  The  Ordnance 
surveyors  had  here  caught  the  shadow  and  lost  the  substance ;  the 
name  was  preserved,  but  was  given  to  a  curious  collection  of  tumuli 
1400  feet  west  of  Y-Groes,  which  was  itself  not  depicted  on  the  map, 
possibly  from  the  field  having  been  in  corn  when  the  survey  was 
made.  In  conclusion,  he  must  acknowledge  his  obligation  to  Mr. 
Evans,  a  very  intelligent  young  gentleman,  who  was  then  residing  at 
the  farm-house  to  which  the  field  containing  the  cruciform  mound 
belonged.? 

Viscount  Dungannon  expressed  great  regret  that  the  paper  had  not 
been  read  in  the  presence  of  some  one  who  could  have  thrown  light 
upon  it.  He  felt  that  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  for  it  showed  the  practices  adopted  by  the  early  Christians 
for  the  suppression  of  paganism,  and  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

Viscount  Dungannon  then  read  to  the  meeting  a  paper  on  the 
final  completion  of  the  Excavations  at  Valle  Crucis  Abbey.8  His 
observations  were  illustrated  by  a  number  of  drawings  from  the  pencil 
of  Mr.  Penson. 

Mr.  Freeman  in  alluding  to  that  part  of  Lord  Dungannon’s 
paper  in  which  his  Lordship  had  stated  that,  though  the  monasteries 
were  dissolved,  yet  the  monastic  buildings  and  churches  were  gene¬ 
rally  spared  till  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  remarked  that  there  were 
numerous  instances  of  their  being  destroyed  immediately  after  the 

5  Query — “  Llain-tan-y~groes  ?  ” — W.  B.  J. 

6  “  Tan-y-groes”  is  merely  “  Below  the  cross:”  is  “  Groes-wen”  anything  more 
than  Whitecross? — W.  B.  J. 

7  Since  the  Ludlow  Meeting,  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  the  cross  is  situated 
— Mr.  Talbot,  of  Margam — has  kindly  promised  that  the  further  progress  of  the 
destructive  plough  shall  be  stayed,  and  the  ground  permanently  laid  down  to  grass. 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  if  similar  requests  for  the  preservation  of  antiquities 
were  made  to  landowners  generally,  they  would  be,  in  many  cases,  as  readily  and 
liberally  responded  to. — M.  Moggkidgk. 

8  Ante,  p.  276. 
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dissolution.  Monastic  churches  must  be  carefully  divided  into  two 
classes ;  those  which  were  exclusively  monastic,  and  those  which  were 
also  parochial,  when  the  nave  ordinarily  belonged  to  the  parish,  and 
the  choir  and  its  adjuncts  to  the  monks.  In  the  former  case,  where 
a  church  fell  wholly  into  private  hands,  its  fate  depended  wholly  on 
the  caprice  of  its  possessor ;  some,  as  Tintern,  remained,  as  the  noble 
Viscount  had  observed,  perfect,  or  nearly  so,  until  the  civil  wars; 
others  were  demolished  immediately  on  the  dissolution.  Mr.  Freeman 
referred  to  Mr.  Wright’s  Collection  of  Letters  on  the  Suppression  of 
Monasteries ,  for  the  details  of  the  destruction  of  the  churches  at 
Lewes  and  Jerveaux  immediately  on  the  suppression  of  their  monas¬ 
teries.  In  the  other  class,  the  choir  sometimes  came,  as  at  Tewkes¬ 
bury  and  Dorchester,  into  possession  of  the  parish  by  distinct 
purchase ;  otherwise  it  was  usually  dismantled,  and  often  completely 
destroyed,  very  soon  after  the  suppression.  Thus  the  choir  of 
Fotheringhay  Collegiate  Church,  suppressed  under  Edward  VI.,  was 
at  least  in  ruins  when  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  the  castle;  that  of 
Leominster  Priory,  with  which  he  hoped  to  make  the  Association 
more  familiar  next  day,  had  vanished  even  so  soon  as  Leland’s 
survey  of  that  town. 

Lord  Dungannon  said  he  was  not  aware  of  any  case  of  the  actual 
demolition  of  a  conventual  church  so  early  as  those  Mr.  Freeman 
had  mentioned. 

Mr.  Wright  mentioned  the  well-known  case  of  Somerset  House,  as 
actually  erected  out  of  the  materials  of  monastic  edifices  by  the  Pro¬ 
tector  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Mr.  Freeman  inquired  if  the  materials  of  Somerset  House  were 
not  rather  those  of  bishops’  palaces  and  parish  churches  ?  Such  he 
believed  was  the  case,  and,  if  so,  it  strengthened  his  argument ;  to 
the  monastic  buildings  the  grantees  had,  at  least,  a  legal  right,  which 
probably  did  not  exist  in  the  case  of  all  the  buildings  seized  on  by 
the  Duke  of  Somerset.  If  they  had  so  little  regard  for  such 
structures  even  when  their  acquisition  was  a  mere  act  of  violence, 
much  less  were  they  likely  to  respect  them  when  they  had  a  clear 
legal  title  in  their  favour. 

The  Rev.  J.  Webb  exhibited  an  interesting  document  of  the  18th 
Edward  I.,  1289-90,  on  which  he  read  a  paper  of  some  length. 
The  document,  which  is  a  long  roll  of  parchment  about  a  foot  wide, 
is  entitled,  “  The  Roll  of  the  Household  Expenses  of  Richard, 
[Swinfen]  by  the  grace  of  God,  Bishop  of  Hereford.”  This 
curious  document,  which  Mr.  Webb  stated  had  been  borrowed  for 
the  occasion  from  Sir  Thomas  Winnington,  contained  a  most  minute 
account  of  every  particular  of  the  Bishop’s  household.  It  was 
written  by  his  chaplain,  John  de  Kemeseyr,  and  showed  not  only  the 
expenses  of  the  household,  but  also  the  journeys  and  movements  of 
the  Bishop  on  various  occasions.  His  visitations  at  Kington,  and 
other  places  in  this  diocese  were  duly  recorded  ;  and  also  a  journey 
to  Bishop’s  Castle  and  other  places  in  Shropshire.  A  journey  to 
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London  is  particularly  noticed.  On  this  occasion  lie  made  a  present 
to  the  king  and  queen.  The  members  of  his  household  consisted  of 
about  forty  persons,  most  of  whom  attended  him  on  that  occasion. 

After  the  meeting,  the  company  adjourned  to  the  Committee 
Room,  where  refreshments  were  provided ;  but  the  business  of  the 
evening  having  been  unexpectedly  protracted,  they  soon  dispersed. 

Thursday,  August  27th. 
excursion. 

The  excursionists  started  from  Ludlow  this  morning  about  nine 
o’clock.  The  first  place  visited  was  Brampton  Bryan,  where  the 
interesting  ruined  fortalice  attracted  the  attention  of  the  members. 
From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Coxall  Knoll,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  site  of  Caractacus’  final  defeat.  Thence  they  visited 
the  Gaer  Ditches,  or  Caer  Caradoc,  not  the  hill  so  named  near 
Church  Stretton,  but  a  camp  on  the  range  of  hills  at  a  short  distance 
west  of  Coxall  Knoll.  This  spot,  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
report  below,  is  considered  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  to  have  been  the  site 
of  the  decisive  encounter.  From  this  spot  the  excursion  took  a 
geologic  turn.  A  considerable  number  of  the  party,  headed  by  Sir 
R.  Murchison,  went  to  visit  the  Holloway  Rocks.  Thence  they  made 
their  way  to  Stanage  Park,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained 
by  Edward  Rogers,  Esq. 

EVENING  MEETING. 

The  President  took  his  seat  shortly  after  half-past  seven  o’clock, 
and  E.  A.  Freeman,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  on  Leominster  Priory 
Church,  which  he  illustrated  by  a  series  of  diagrams,  in  chalk, 
showing  the  Early  Norman  portion  of  the  Church  and  the  subsequent 
alterations. 

Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison  having  been  called  upon  by  the 
President  to  explain  his  views  of  the  structure  of  the  region  around 
Ludlow,  commenced  by  apologizing  for  what  must  be  considered  a 
digression  from  the  main  objects  of  a  meeting  of  archaeologists.  He 
then  stated,  that  when  he  began,  twenty-one  years  ago,  to  make  his 
researches  on  the  tracts  watered  by  the  Teme  and  the  Wye,  a  great 
problem  in  natural  history  remained  to  be  solved ; — nothing  less  than 
what  had  been  the  succession  of  animal  life  as  proved  by  the  fossil 
remains  imbedded  in  the  older  rocks.  That  question  he  had  answered 
by  interrogating  the  strata  of  Shropshire,  Herefordshire  and  the 
adjacent  Welsh  counties,  from  Montgomery  and  Radnor  on  the  north, 
to  Brecon,  Caermarthen  and  Pembroke  on  the  south-west ;  and  the 
results  flowing  from  seven  years  of  labour  were  embodied  in  what  he 
termed  the  Silurian  System.  Subsequently  extending  the  application 
of  his  views  to  Norway,  Sweden,  the  Ural  Mountains,  Russia,  and 
Central  Germany,  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  lower  Silurian 
fossil  remains  were  the  oldest  which  could  be  detected ;  for  in  all 
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those  countries,  as  well  as  in  North  America,  observers  had  found 
that  the  lowest  fossil  bearing  stratum  was  invariably  similar  to  that 
which  was  also  the  lowest  or  oldest  in  the  Silurian  region.  Hence, 
he  next  suggested,  that  all  the  fossiliferous  rocks  of  North  and  South 
Wales  would  be  found  to  fall  into  the  same  order  which  they  exhi¬ 
bited  in  his  special  region,  the  Siluria  of  King  Caradoc.  This  view  has 
been  entirely  confirmed  by  the  Government  Geological  Surveyors,  and 
Sir  Henry  De  La  Beche,  who,  by  the  publication  of  their  coloured 
maps,  have  shown  that  throughout  Wales  the  same  order  prevails  as 
in  Siluria,  and  in  many  foreign  lands. 

The  fundamental  rocks  of  all  the  series  of  primaeval  life  are  what  he 
originally  called  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  the  Longmynd  and  Haugh- 
mond  Hills  of  Shropshire,  which  are  now  demonstrated  to  be  as 
ancient  as  the  oldest  nuclei  of  Wales,  as  seen  at  Harlech,  Llanberis, 
St.  David’s,  &c.  Reposing  upon  the  ancient  grauwacke  in  Shrop¬ 
shire,  are  the  schists  and  quartz  rocks  of  the  Stiperstones,  in  which 
the  earliest  traces  of  fossils  begin  to  appear,  and  these  are  followed  by 
overlying  strata  of  flagstones  and  sandstones,  as  exhibited  in  the  wild 
mining  tract  around  Shelve  and  Comdon,  which,  with  its  volcanic 
grits  and  other  igneous  rocks,  is  the  counterpart  (though  of  less 
altitude)  of  Snowdon  and  Cader  Idris,  and  is  charged  with  the  same 
organic  remains  as  occur  in  those  mountains  of  North  Wales.  Next  in 
the  ascending  order  are  the  Caradoc  sandstones,  which  being  largely 
developed  around  the  boldest  of  the  ridges  which  has  preserved  the 
name  of  the  great  Silurian  chief,  were  actually  so  named.  Then 
follow  the  upper  Silurian  rocks  of  Wenlock  and  Ludlow,  with  their 
respective  limestones  and  their  numerous  peculiar  fossils.  The 
uppermost  of  these  rocks,  on  which  Ludlow  Castle  stands,  is,  in  fact, 
the  very  summit  and  termination  upwards  of  the  long  series  of 
sediments  which,  in  honour  of  the  region  of  Caractacus,  where  their 
order  was  first  worked  out,  have  been  termed  Silurian;  and  Sir 
Roderick  hoped  that  archaeologists  would  approve  of  his  having  so 
named  these  formations,  that  the  names  of  ancient  Britain  had 
become  quite  familiar  to  men  of  science  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  Ludlow  rocks,  for  example,  are  now  spoken  of  in  every  country 
wherein  strata  occur  that  contain  the  same  fossil  remains  as  the  rocks 
on  the  banks  of  the  Teme.  Special  attention  was  then  directed  to  the 
uppermost  layers  of  those  Ludlow  rocks  which  pass  under  the  old  red 
sandstone,  opposite  the  castle  at  Ludford,  as  being  the  most  ancient 
rocks  in  which  the  remains  of  the  vertebrates  of  the  sea  or  fishes  have 
been  discovered.  The  discovery  of  these  icthyolites,  which  was  made 
by  the  lamented  Dr.  Lloyd,  of  Ludlow,  and  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Lewis,  of 
Aymestrey,  was  recorded  in  the  Silurian  System  as  a  feature  of  the 
deepest  interest.  Fourteen  years  had  passed  away  since  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  reasoned  on  these  small  fossil  fishes,  as  the  first-born  of 
this  class  which  had  ever  been  disinterred ;  and  the  zealous  researches 
ot  hundreds  ot  hard-working  geologists  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have 
not  succeeded  in  detecting  a  single  form  of  a  fish  in  any  one  of  the 
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thousands  of  strata  which  lie  beneath  the  upper  Ludlow  rock ;  and  as 
these  inferior  strata  constitute  its  chief  mass,  the  Silurian  system  is 
thus  marked  out  as  the  great  invertebrate  period  of  former  life. 

Sir  Roderick  next  touched  upon  the  uses  of  geological  science  when 
rightly  applied,  pointing  out  how  an  acquaintance  with  the  characters 
and  contents  of  the  venerable  Silurian  rocks  would  prevent  any  one 
from  looking  in  or  below  them  for  coal,  which  was  formed  out  of 
plants  and  vegetables,  which  grew  in  a  subsequent  era ;  he  also  indi¬ 
cated  where  mineral  ores  might  probably  be  found,  and  explained  how 
the  qualities  of  soil  and  the  true  principles  of  drainage  were  dependent 
on  the  geological  structure  and  position  of  the  subsoil.  After 
adverting  to  the  advantages  which  every  architect  would  derive  from 
a  study  of  the  nature  of  the  building  stones  which  he  employed,  and 
praising  the  wisdom  of  the  earlier  builders  of  our  great  ecclesiastical 
edifices  and  castles  for  their  choice  of  stone,  he  reminded  his 
auditors  that  it  was  mainly  from  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks, 
which  had  undergone  certain  mutations  and  had  been  mineralized, 
that  the  chief  accumulations  of  gold  had  been  derived  in  all  countries, 
and  during  all  the  ages  of  man,  from  the  days  of  Job  to  those  of  the 
Australian  “prospects.”  Not  pretending  to  develope  his  ideas  on 
these  collateral  subjects,  and  again  apologizing  for  the  intrusion  of  so 
much  geology,  Sir  Roderick  expressed  his  belief  that  all  true  archaeo¬ 
logists  would  admire  the  works  of  the  great  architect  of  nature,  as 
registered  in  the  stony  bands  of  the  earth. 

He  concluded  by  stating  that  the  geologist  who  pryed  into  the 
oldest  records  of  creation  was  truly  what  Cuvier  had  termed  “  an 
antiquary  of  another  order,”  and,  therefore,  he  tfgain  craved  the 
approval  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeologists  for  his  having  affixed  to  the 
most  primeval  of  all  sepulchres  names  that  must  be  dear  to  ancient 
Britons,  and  which  carry  us  back  from  the  earliest  days  of  our  own 
history,  to  the  remotest  of  former  periods  in  which  traces  can  be 
obtained  of  things  that  once  lived. 

In  illustration  of  the  views  of  the  order  of  succession  of  the  primeval 
rocks,  which  was  now  proven  and  admitted  in  various  countries, 
Sir  Roderick  exhibited  a  long  coloured  section  from  the  crystalline 
rocks,  which  are  of  older  date  than  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  strata, 
through  all  the  formations,  up  to  the  coal,  overlying  the  old  red  sand¬ 
stone  ;  and  directing  attention  to  some  beautiful  geological  maps  of  the 
government  surveyors,  he  incited  the  public  to  become  possessed  of 
them  at  the  very  moderate  price  at  which  they  were  sold. 

Having  disposed  of  the  geological  subject  and  its  connexion  with 
the  Silures,  Sir  Roderick  took  a  brief  view  of  the  probable  position  in 
which  Caractacus  made  his  last  great  struggle  against  Ostorius, 
contending,  that  although  Coxall  Knoll,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Teme, 
formed  very  probably  a  portion  of  the  defences  of  the  British  chief, 
that  small  and  insulated  patch  of  ground  was  quite  inadmissible  as  the 
great  battle  field.  If  Caractacus  had  been  so  imprudent  as  to  fight 
in  a  position  so  cut  off  from  the  hills,  and  had  so  huddled  all  his 
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forces  into  this  small  space  like  sheep  into  a  pen,  they  must  infallibly 
have  been  all  taken  by  the  Romans. 

From  having  formerly  served  as  a  soldier  himself,  Sir  Roderick 
sustained  his  former  view,  as  put  forth  in  a  prefatory  notice  of  his 
own,  but  entitled  the  Silurian  System.  He  still  maintained  that, 
although  Coxall  Knoll  may  have  been  an  advanced  post  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  line  of  defence  of  Caractacus,  the'chief  resistance 
must  have  been  made  in  the  rocky  precipices  which  lead  up  from  the 
Teme  to  Holloway  Rocks  and  Stow  Hill,  as  the  “  ardui  montes  ”  of 
Tacitus,  is  an  expression  which  can  in  no  way  be  applied  to  Coxall 
Knoll.  Driven  from  that  line,  Caractacus  would  necessarily  fight  in 
retreat  to  the  Gaer  Ditches,  distant  only  two  miles,  and  there  making 
his  ineffectual  last  effort,  he  only  just  escaped  with  some  of  his 
followers  into  Clun  Forest,  whilst  his  wife  and  children  would  be 
taken  prisoners  in  the  old  camp,  which  has  ever  since  borne  the  name 
of  Caer  Caradoc. 

Mr.  James  Davies,  of  Hereford,  then  rose  and  said  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  subject  of  the  site  of  the  last  battle  of  Caractacus,  which 
had  been  proposed  for  their  discussion  that  night,  did  not  so  much 
involve  the  question  whether  Coxall  Knoll  or  the  Gaer  Dykes  was  the 
spot  on  which  the  final  struggle  took  place,  as  whether  the  vicinity 
of  those  two  hills,  could,  upon  a  general  survey  of  history,  be  fixed 
upon  as  the  scene  of  warfare.  Several  places  had  been  named  by  various 
authors.  Mr.  Duncumb,  in  his  Herefordshire  History,  names  Coxall 
Knoll ;  Humphrey  Lhwyd  fixes  upon  Caer  Ddynod,  an  opinion  in 
which  the  late  Rev.  J.  Williams  coincided;  whilst  Mr.  Ffoulkes,  at 
the  Dolgellau  meeting  of  the  Association,  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  Breidden  were  the  hills  connected  with  this  glorious 
defeat.  Mr.  Davies  then  delineated  the  line  of  march  of  the  con¬ 
tending  armies  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Coxall  Knoll,  and  noticed 
the  remarks  of  Tacitus  upon  the  locus  in  quo,  which  he  considered 
should  not  be  taken  too  literally,  as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Tacitus  was  never  in  Britain,  and  a  latitude  must  be  allowed  in  the 
accounts  he  has  handed  down.  As  regarded  Coxall  Knoll,  it 
appeared  that  from  its  situation  as  respects  Brandon  Camp,  upon 
which  the  Romans  were  stationed,  that  encampment  was  attacked, 
and  a  retreat  probably  made  to  the  Gaer  Dykes,  a  little  to  the  north, 
where  the  final  defeat  took  place ;  so  that  both  places  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  warfare,  and  more  in  correspondence  with  the 
words  of  Tacitus  than  any  of  the  other  vicinities  which  have  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  antiquary. 

Mr.  Thomas  Allen  said  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Henry  Pidgeon,  of 
Shrewsbury,  had  forwarded  to  him  a  paper  to  be  read  to  the  meeting, 
but  he  should  refrain  from  doing  so  at  that  late  period  of  the  evening. 
It  was  entitled,  “  Suggestions  as  to  the  probability  of  Cefn-y-Castell, 
on  the  confines  of  Shropshire  and  Montgomery,  being  the  post 
°u  C  ky  Caractacus,  and  forced  by  Ostorius,  in  the  conflict  between 
the  Britons  and  Romans.”  Mr.  Allen  stated,  that  as  the  only  account 
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of  the  battle  was  to  be  found  in  Tacitus,  he  would  read  a  literal  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  passage,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  a  position  such 
as  Coxall  Knoll  could  not  have  been  in  the  historian’s  mind.  He  then 
read  the  following  passage  from  Tacitus  ( Annals ,  b.  xii.  c.  33) : — 
“  Ostorius  then  set  out  against  the  Silures,  who,  besides  their  natural 
fierceness,  were  relying  on  the  vigour  of  Caractacus,  whose  many 
doubtful,  many  successful  issues  (in  battle)  had  raised  him  above  the 
other  generals  of  the  Britons.  But  he  having  the  advantage,  as  well 
by  craft,  as  (his  knowledge  of)  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  country, 
though  his  force  was  smaller,  led  the  war  into  the  territory  of 
the  Ordovicse,  and  those  having  joined  him  who  were  fearful  of  the 
consequences  of  a  peace  with  the  Romans,  he  resolves  to  try  his  last 
chance ;  having,  too,  fixed  on  such  a  spot  for  the  battle  that  the 
approach  and  retreat  in  all  respects  unfavourable  to  the  Romans, 
might  be  most  easy  to  his  own  men.  Then  among  lofty  mountains 
(he  took  his  position)  and  if  anywhere  it  was  easy  of  access,  there  he 
heaped  up,  in  front,  stones  in  the  form  of  a  rampart.  A  river,  too,  of 
which  the  passage  was  uncertain,  was  running  in  his  front,  and  troops 
of  his  best  soldiers  were  stationed  to  protect  the  baggage.  The  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  Britons  for  the  battle  took  Ostorius  somewhat  aback, 
besides  which  the  river  in  his  way,  and  a  rampart  in  addition,  the 
lofty  heights  too,  in  short  everything  that  was  difficult  to  the  Romans, 
and  of  constant  resource  to  the  defenders  of  the  position,  caused  him 
alarm.  His  soldiers,  however,  began  to  be  clamorous  for  the  fight. 
Before  this,  Ostorius,  having  taken  a  survey  of  those  parts  of  the 
position  which  seemed  impassable  and  those  not  so,  leads  on  his 
forces,  and  passes  the  river  without  difficulty.  When  they  reached 
the  rampart,  as  long  as  they  fought  with  missile  weapons  they  had 
the  worst  of  it  both  in  killed  and  wounded.  Afterwards,  placing  their 
shields  over  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  they  were  able  to 
throw  down  the  rude  fastenings  of  the  rampart,  and  then  the  combat 
was  hand  to  hand.  Then  the  Britons  began  to  retire  to  the  height  of 
their  mountains ;  but  hither  too  the  light  and  heavy  armed  troops 
burst  on;  the  former  rushing  at  them  with  darts,  the  latter  following 
in  close  order.  The  ranks  of  the  Britons  on  the  other  hand  were 
broken,  among  whom  there  was  no  covering  by  breastplates  or 
helmets,  and  if  they  turned  to  face  the  auxiliaries,  they  were  struck 
down  by  the  swords  and  darts  of  the  Roman  legions ;  and  if  they 
attacked  these  latter,  the  like  befell  them  from  the  swords  and  spears 
of  the  auxiliaries.  The  victory  was  complete,  and  the  wife  and 
daughters  of  Caractacus  being  captured,  his  brothers,  too,  sur¬ 
rendered.” 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Pidgeon’s  paper,  which  as 
before  stated,  was  not  read  to  the  meeting  in  consequence  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Allen.  The 
subject  was  introduced  by  a  description  of  the  Breidden  mountains, 
which,  Mr.  Pidgeon  stated,  were  situated  in  that  part  of  the  parish  of 
Aiberbury  which  lies  in  Montgomeryshire,  but  extend  themselves 
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along  the  immediate  confines  of  the  county  of  Salop,  and  of  which 
Cefn-y-Castell,  now  generally  called  Middletown  Hill,  forms  a 
portion.  He  then  proceeded  to  show  that  of  all  the  various  and 
imposing  sites  on  which  the  renowned  Caractacus  is  said  to  have 
erected  his  standard  of  liberty  and  independence,  the  northern  point 
of  Cefn-y-Castell  was  the  most  likely  to  have  been  the  place  occupied 
by  the  camp  of  this  warlike  prince — especially  as  being  a  site  most 
central  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Ordovices.  He  then  par¬ 
ticularised  what  might  have  been  his  lines  of  circumvallation,  one 
above  the  other,  for  the  protection  of  the  army  of  reserve,  and  as  may 
now  be  traced  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  line  of  the 
Breidden ;  his  outposts,  at  the  north-east  point  of  the  Bausley,  the 
northern  side  of  the  Breidden,  and  its  lower  continuation,  &c.  The 
smaller  eminence  of  Bryn  Mawr,  and  various  other  points  of  defence 
in  the  vicinity  were  also  enumerated,  as  showing  the  skill  and  com¬ 
prehensive  genius  evinced  by  Caractacus  in  selecting  the  place  now 
suggested,  as  the  site  where  he  might  concentrate  and  assemble  his 
followers  in  battle  array  for  the  defence  and  support  of  the  liberties 
of  his  countrymen  against  the  arbitrary  dominion  and  crushing  power 
of  the  Roman  Emperor,  Claudius  Caesar.  Mr.  Pidgeon  then  described 
what  may  be  viewed  as  the  outposts  of  Caractacus,  as  formed  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  Bausley,  where  two  roads  intersect  each  other 
from  Alberbury  and  the  Old  Ford,  or  “Weir,”  to  Welshpool,  and 
from  Westbury  to  Landrinio.  The  interior  of  the  principal  camp 
was  likewise  fully  described  as  being  ingeniously  formed,  and 
defended  with  a  rampart  of  stone  on  the  east  and  west  points ;  at  the 
latter  was  the  entrance,  and  two  deep  entrenchments  surrounded  each 
of  the  other  extremities,  which  altogether  gives  it  an  elliptical  form, 
encompassing  about  three  acres  of  land.  From  the  interior  of  this 
fortress,  the  British  king  might  overlook  in  the  distance  his  smaller 
outpost  at  the  eastern  or  lower  extremity  of  the  Bausley — a  spot 
presumed,  as  according  to  Tacitus,  where  a  troop  of  his  (Caractacus’) 
“  better  men  had  been  stationed  for  defence.”  At  this  point  the 
British  chieftain  could  also  overlook  a  deep  and  rapid  ford,  at  the 
present  day  more  generally  known  as  the  “Old  Weir,”  across  the 
Severn,  at  a  curve  in  the  stream  about  a  mile  below  the  village  of 
Alberbury,  and  through  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  Ostorius, 
with  the  Roman  soldiers  and  a  strong  colony  sent  from  Camalo- 
dunum,  (Camerton,  county  Gloucester,)  crossed  from  the  plains  of 
Clawdd  Coch.  Other  circumstances  connected  with  the  probable  line 
of  march  in  this  vicinity,  the  arrangements  of  the  battle,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  explanatory  of  details  recorded  by 
Tacitus,  were  also  elucidated  in  support  of  the  suggestion  for  fixing 
upon  this  spot  as  the  site  of  the  celebrated  conflict  which  ended  in 
the  defeat  of  Caractacus. 

Mr.  W  right  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  general 
character  of  ancient  camps  and  earthworks.  With  regard  to  the  last 
campaign  of  Caractacus,  and  the  site  of  the  battle  in  which  he 
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was  finally  defeated,  Mr.  Wright  thought  that  they  had  not  sufficient 
information  in  the  ancient  writers  to  enable  them  to  come  to  any  sure 
opinion.  Sir  Roderick’s  opinion  might  be  correct,  but  it  might  just 
as  easily  be  the  contrary  ;  it  was  on  this  account  one  of  those  fruitless 
discussions  which  antiquarians  would  do  better  to  avoid.  In  regarding 
ancient  earthworks,  Mr.  Wright  recommended  that  they  should  begin 
with  the  simple  principle  that  a  certain  number  of  men  with  spades 
or  other  implements  could,  in  a  certain  space  of  time,  make  an 
entrenchment  of  any  form  which  might  occur  to  them,  and  when  they 
had  left  their  work,  there  was  nothing  to  show  who  had  been  the 
workmen.  Such  was  the  case  with  all  works  of  this  kind.  The  only 
evidence  of  their  origin  and  destination  must  be  sought  for  in  excava¬ 
tions,  and  the  archmology  of  this  early  period  must  depend  chiefly  on 
the  pick  and  the  spade.  To  call  every  entrenchment  a  camp,  and 
call  it  dogmatically  British  or  Roman,  without  knowing  more  about 
it  than  was  usually  the  case,  is  not  the  duty  of  an  antiquary.  It  was  so 
natural  to  form  an  inclosure  for  any  purpose  by  surrounding  it  with  a 
bank,  that  they  were  not  justified  in  considering  every  inclosure 
necessarily  a  camp.  Among  British  remains,  they  found  a  barrow  or 
funeral  mound  frequently  surrounded  with  an  entrenchment,  which 
sometimes  inclosed  two  or  three  barrows,  and  at  others  a  whole 
cemetery.  Mr.  Wright  was  inclined  to  consider  that  many  of  the 
circles  on  hill  tops  were  once  cemeteries,  and  in  some  of  these,  as  on 
the  Brown  Clee  Hill,  the  remains  of  the  cemetery  were  still  found. 
Again,  what  right  had  they  to  suppose  that  the  Romans  did  not  make 
entrenched  inclosures  for  other  purposes  besides  camps  ?  It  was 
highly  probable  that  they  made  them  for  many  other  purposes,  and 
the  notion  was  now  completely  exploded  that  the  Roman  camp  must 
always  be  square.  There  was  another  people  who  were  usually  left 
out  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject — the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
residence  of  the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  chiefs,  as  described  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry  and  romance,  consisted  of  a  hall  surrounded  by 
chambers  and  other  buildings,  and  the  whole  inclosed  by  an  earthen 
wall  or  intrenchment  of  defence.  It  was  called  a  beorg  or  burg.  Its 
site  was  usually  selected  on  an  elevated  spot  whence  the  chief  could 
see  as  much  as  possible  of  his  broad  lands.  As  the  interior  buildings 
were  made  only  of  timber  they  soon  disappeared,  and  the  entrenchment 
remained,  with  nothing  to  identify  it  as  Saxon  rather  than  as  British 
or  Roman.  He  felt  confident  that  many  of  the  supposed  British  or 
Roman  camps  in  this  country  were  nothing  more  than  the  entrench¬ 
ments  of  the  mansions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chiefs.  In  the  attempt  to 
identify  them,  they  must  not  overlook  their  popular  distinctive  names. 
They  knew  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  applied  the  term  caster  or  Chester , 
derived  from  the  Latin  castrum ,  to  Roman  fortifications;  the  Welsh 
used  caer  (also  from  castrum)  in  the  same  sense.  Wherever  they 
found  the  Saxon  term,  they  were  sure  that  it  was  a  Roman  site; 
but  this,  he  believed,  was  not  always  the  case  with  the  Welsh  caer. 
The  Saxons,  as  before  stated,  called  the  mansions  of  their  chiefs 
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beorgas  or  burghs ,  and  as  the  names  were  given  to  them  contem¬ 
poraneously  with  their  existence  and  use,  they  were  justified  in 
ordinary  cases  where  bw'y  or  burrow  occurred  in  the  names  of  those 
supposed  camps,  to  consider  them  Saxon.  This  of  course  was  not 
always  correct,  and  the  Saxons  themselves  might  have  been  deceived 
sometimes  into  giving  this  name  to  old  earthworks.  Mr.  Wright 
gave  several  instances  of  entrenchments  bearing  such  names  which 
were  proved  to  be  Saxon,  and  said  that  the  Bury  Ditches,  which  they 
had  visited  in  one  of  their  excursions,  reminded  him  forcibly  of  what 
he  should  suppose,  from  reading  Saxon  poetry,  to  have  been  the 
mansion  of  a  Saxon  chief.  Mr.  Wright  concluded  by  stating  that 
they  should  not  pronounce  every  entrenchment  a  Roman  or  a 
British  camp  at  will,  but  that,  previous  to  entering  upon  theories  like 
those  which  had  been  started  this  evening,  they  must  have  a  more 
correct  classification  of  ancient  entrenchments,  and  that  that  could 
only  be  done  by  means  of  very  careful  examination. 

The  President  said  that  it  certainly  appeared  to  him,  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  survey  of  the  country  which  he  had  made,  that  the  words  of 
Tacitus  corresponded  to  the  hills  which  they  had  visited, — there  were 
the  ardui  montes,  the  vadum  incertum,  and  just  such  a  hilly  district 
as  Caractacus  and  his  army  would  choose  for  their  defence.  He  fully 
coincided  writh  the  views  so  ably  expressed  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison. 

Friday,  August  28th. 
excursion. 

The  first  point  of  interest  chosen  for  examination  was  the  Priory 
Church  of  Leominster,  of  which  Mr.  Freeman  had  given  the  Society 
an  accurate  account  on  the  preceding  evening.  That  gentleman  now 
illustrated  his  paper  by  observations  made  on  the  spot,  and  was 
listened  to  with  great  attention  by  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  hearing  his  paper  at  Ludlow. 

After  leaving  Leominster,  the  first  point  visited  was  Kingsland 
Church,  one  of  the  usual  picturesque  Herefordshire  type,  with  clere¬ 
story  and  high  roof,  but  with  the  tower  in  this  case  occupying  the 
west  end.  The  building  is  chiefly  Decorated,  but  some  remains  of  an 
earlier  church  are  attached  to  the  chancel ;  the  tower  also  is  Early 
English,  with  Decorated  alterations.  The  windows  afford  a  most 
wonderful  study  of  Geometrical,  Foil,  and  other  varieties  of  early 
tracery,  exhibiting  some  very  unusual  forms.  Those  in  the  clerestory 
and  some  others  are  circular.  Aymestry  Church  was  next  made  the 
object  of  a  very  cursory  visit ;  it  contains  a  roodloft  and  a  clerestory 
ot  trefoil-headed  lancets,  which  seem  to  begin  in  this  region,  a  type  of 
proximity  to  Wales.  The  last  objects  explored  were  Wigmore  Church 
and  Castle ;  the  former  is  a  rude  Romanesque  structure  with  Deco¬ 
rated  additions ;  it  has  some  herringbone  masonry  and  a  good  Deco¬ 
rated  roof.  J  6 
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EVENING  MEETING. 

The  President  took  the  chair  at  half-past  seven  o’clock,  and  the 
proceedings  commenced  with  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  T.  O. 
Morgan,  Esq.,  on  the  History  of  the  Parish  of  Carno,  Montgomery¬ 
shire. 

Mr.  W.  Basil  Jones  said  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  to  Mr.  Morgan  for  this  paper,  warmly  as  they  had 
been  expressed,  would  be  much  warmer  if  they  knew  the  pains  he 
had  taken  for  the  good  of  the  Society.  He  was  aware  that  Mr. 
Morgan  had  deprived  himself  of  the  pleasure  of  attending  some  of 
the  excursions,  in  order  to  devote  the  time  to  the  elaboration  of  the 
paper  which  they  had  just  heard.  There  was  however  one  point  in 
that  paper  on  which  he  would  venture  to  remark.  Mr.  Morgan  had 
spoken  of  the  “  short-sighted  policy  ”  of  Roderick  the  Great  in 
dividing  his  inheritance  between  his  sons.  Now  it  is  certainly  true 
that  “  union  is  strength but  although  it  is  much  better  to  keep  a 
nation  together  when  you  can,  it  is  much  better  to  divide  it  when 
you  cannot.  In  point  of  fact  Roderick  was  not  king  of  all  Wales, 
as  the  country  of  Gwent  formed  no  part  of  his  dominions.  And,  if 
the  chronicles  may  be  trusted,  those  districts  which  did,  had  acci¬ 
dentally  been  centred  in  Roderick.  He  inherited  North  Wales  from 
his  mother,  Powys  from  his  mother,  Ceredigion,  and  probably 
Dyfed,  from  his  wife.  Until  that  time  these  regions  had  never  been 
under  one  head,  nor  were  they  likely  to  remain  so,  as  there  existed 
between  their  populations  a  principle  of  mutual  repulsion,  which 
would  prevent  their  ever  coalescing.  Mr.  Jones  thought  that 
Roderick  had  shown  greater  wisdom  in  placing  the  several  portions 
of  his  dominions  under  the  rule  of  distinct  members  of  his  family,  and 
thus  binding  them  together  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  than  he  would 
have  done  had  he  attempted  to  unite  them  under  a  single  head,  from 
which  they  would  infallibly  have  flown  off.  If  he  might  venture  to 
compare  small  things  to  great,  Mr.  Jones  wrould  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  conduct  of  Roderick  the  Great  and  that  of  Charles  the 
Great,  both  in  the  fact,  and  in  its  results. 

Mr.  Wright  said,  he  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  an  association  like  the  present  one,  in  visiting  different 
localities,  as  they  have  done  each  year,  to  look  upon  those  important 
monuments  of  past  times  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  public 
bodies  of  the  county  they  visited.  It  was  by  so  doing,  by  explaining 
to  those  who  held  valuable  records  of  the  past  which  they  possibly 
did  not  understand,  that  they  rendered  the  best  service  to  the  country 
at  large.  They  sought  to  preserve  churches  from  spoliation,  and 
records  from  destruction,  or  at  least  to  prevent  them  from  being 
regarded  as  waste  paper.  Among  the  most  interesting  documents 
were  the  municipal  records  of  corporate  towns ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  whenever  he  had  had  the  honour  of  accompanying  these 
associations  in  their  annual  meetings,  he  had  tried  to  illustrate  the 
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records  of  the  place  they  visited,  to  show  the  interest  and  duty  of  the 
authorities  to  protect  them,  and  he  was  happy  to  say  that  his  efforts 
had  been  crowned  with  great  success.  He  had  visited  many  towns 
and  examined  numerous  records ;  he  had  also  seen  those  of  Ludlow, 
and  he  could  say  that  he  had  never  met  with  any  town  whose  records 
were  more  interesting,  and  on  the  whole  so  well  preserved.  But, 
unfortunately,  from  certain  causes  those  records  were  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  town,  and  what  he  wished  to  urge  upon  his  fellow- 
townsmen  was,  to  do  all  they  could  to  get  them  back  again.  Perhaps 
before  he  spoke  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  their  recovery,  he  had 
better  tell  them  of  what  they  consisted,  and  he  need  hardly  say  that 
the  records  were  to  a  certain  degree  of  great  variety.  There  were 
several  different  classes  equally  interesting,  and  more  particularly  the 
account  books,  which  -were  preserved  in  the  Ludlow  records  as  far 
back  at  least  as  Henry  VII.  They  had  in  those  books  a  regular 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  corporation.  The 
domestic  accounts  had  a  certain  degree  of  sameness  year  after  year, 
but  they  illustrated  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  the  state  of  society, 
manners,  customs,  the  rate  of  wages,  &c.  The  foreign  accounts 
were  even  more  interesting  than  the  former,  because  they  told  them 
of  many  things  relating  to  events  of  public  importance.  These  'were 
extremely  well  preserved,  as  also  the  original  bills  which  gave  the 
details  of  the  items.  Besides  these  there  was  a  large  bundle  of 
papers,  many  of  which  were  of  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
signed  by  Prince  Rupert  and  other  distinguished  men.  Another  class 
of  records  of  great  interest  were  the  rolls  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  of 
gaol  deliveries :  these  also  were  well  preserved,  and  dated  back  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  But  there  was  a  particular  circumstance  connected 
with  them,  and  that  was,  that  pinned  up  with  the  rolls  were,  in  many 
cases,  the  original  minutes  of  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  as  far  back 
as  Henry  VII.  Nothing  could  be  more  interesting,  as  they  would 
enable  the  historian  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  society  at  that  time.  The  only  other  place  where  he  had 
found  similar  documents  preserved  was  at  Canterbury.  The  Ludlow 
collection  was  superior  to  any  he  had  seen,  and  he  thought  a  volume 
of  great  interest  might  be  made  up  from  them,  which  would  show 
the  condition  of  their  forefathers  for  at  least  three  centuries.  He  was 
sure  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ludlow  would  feel  that  it  was  for  their 
honour  and  interest  that  those  documents  should  be  placed  in  their 
right  depository,  where  they  would  be  available  for  the  purpose  he  had 
just  stated.  It  appeared  that  a  few  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  a 
Chancery  suit,  the  records  had  been  sent  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
where  they  had  remained  ever  since.  He  had  heard  that  certain 
lawyers  had  a  lien  upon  them,  and  he  had  also  heard  that  some 
members  of  the  corporation  thought  they  were  not  worth  the  expense 
of  bringing  them  back  again,  but  he  believed  that  was  not  true.  He 
would  explain  to  them  that  they  were  really  worth  infinitely  more 
than  any  labour  or  expense  that  might  be  attendant  upon  their 
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recovery,  for  the  papers  signed  by  Prince  Rupert  and  others  would 
sell  for  large  sums.  He  hoped  the  town  would  take  this  matter  into 
consideration.  His  object  in  addressing  them  upon  the  subject  was 
to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  recovering  possession  of  these 
interesting  records,  and  he  would  offer  them  the  utmost  aid,  and  he 
could  use  some  influence  in  London,  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an 
object.  He  would  do  something  more  than  that ;  if  they  would  exert 
themselves  and  regain  possession  of  the  documents,  he  would,  at  his 
own  expense,  come  down  to  Ludlow,  and  sort,  arrange  and  catalogue 
them ;  and  he  would  then  do  what  he  could  to  make  them  still  better 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  the  documents  they  possessed. 

The  Rev.  John  Phillips,  Rector  of  Ludlow,  then  rose,  and  after 
thanking  Mr.  Wright  for  his  liberal  offer,  said,  that  as  to  archaeology 
he  was  but  a  silent  listener,  but  he  had  derived  great  pleasure  and 
benefit  from  what  he  had  heard,  and  from  the  papers  that  had  been 
read  to  the  Association.  But  when  he  heard  a  question  of  great 
public  interest  mooted  by  a  man  like  Mr.  Wright,  he  could  not 
remain  silent.  He  hoped  his  fellow  townsmen  would  thank  Mr. 
Wright  most  cordially,  as  he  did,  for  the  great  interest  he  had  taken 
in  this  matter,  and  also  for  the  liberal  offer  of  his  time  and  assistance 
to  sort  and  arrange  the  documents.  He  felt  perfectly  sure  that  if  the 
view  Mr.  Wright  had  taken  was  carried  out,  it  would  be  productive 
of  benefit  not  only  to  that  town  and  neighbourhood,  but  to  the  whole 
country  at  large.  He  hoped  that  the  President,  who  had  always 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  town,  would  lend  his  assistance  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  scheme  now  proposed. 

Mr.  Moggridge  said  the  subject  which  had  been  so  ably  advocated 
by  Mr.  Wright  was  one  that  had  been  carried  out  most  successfully 
at  Swansea,  where  the  records  went  further  back  than  even  those 
of  Ludlow,  although  in  other  respects  they  might  not  be  so  valuable. 
They  had  been  arranged  by  Mr.  G.  Grant  Francis,  a  member  of  this 
Association,  and  made  up  into  books,  and  thus  they  were  preserved, 
and  were  easy  of  access.  He  thought  it  might  be  well  to  mention  this 
circumstance  to  show  that  the  scheme  was  perfectly  practicable. 

The  President  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
this  subject.  There  were,  no  doubt,  many  interesting  records  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  corporation  of  Ludlow.  He  was  connected  with  the  cor¬ 
poration  for  many  years,  and  therefore  could  bear  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  many  valuable  papers  which  belonged  to  it.  He  believed 
however  that  a  great  many  papers  were  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire 
a  few  years  ago.  Therefore,  that  which  Mr.  Wright  supposed  to  be  a 
perfect  collection  would  be  found  to  be  imperfect.  As  to  the  books 
of  accounts,  they  dated  quite  as  far  back  as  the  period  named  by 
Mr.  Wright,  if  not  further;  but  they  were  not  continued  in  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  series.  In  consequence,  however,  of  events  to  which  he 
would  not  now  allude,  he  believed  that  certain  parties  had  a  lien  upon 
the  documents,  and  they  must  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  until  such  courses  were  taken  for  their  removal  as  were 
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necessary.  He  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  say  more ;  all  he  could 
state  was  that  he  only  wished  the  documents  were  deposited  in  the 
town,  where  they  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Wright  in  reply  said  that  he  spoke  of  the  records  as  they  now 
existed  in  chests  in  the  cellars  of  the  court  of  the  Master  in  Chancery. 
He  considered  them,  as  a  collection,  more  perfect  than  usual,  and  the 
destruction  by  fire,  mentioned  by  the  President,  must,  he  thought, 
have  occurred  to  some  other  town  documents.  He  had  caused  some 
inquiries  to  be  made  in  London  in  the  quarter  where  the  greatest 
opposition  to  their  return  was  said  to  have  arisen,  and  he  was  inclined 
to  think  that  those  who  made  the  opposition  might  easily  be  induced 
to  withdraw  it. 

Several  other  persons  took  part  in  the  discussion,  which  closed  with 
a  declaration  by  George  Anderson,  Esq.,  that  although  he  had  the 
greatest  claim  on  the  corporation  of  any  of  the  creditors,  he  would 
make  no  opposition  to  their  return. 

Mr.  Moggridge  then  proceeded  to  make  some  observations  on  the 
custom  of  the  sin-eater  and  said, — The  custom  of  employing  the 
sin-eater  probably  obtained  in  ancient  times  throughout  a  large 
portion  of  Wales  and  its  Marches.  When  a  person  died,  the 
friends  sent  for  the  sin-eater  of  the  district,  who  on  his  arrival 
placed  a  plate  of  salt  on  the  breast  of  the  defunct,  and  upon  the  salt 
a  piece  of  bread.  He  then  muttered  an  incantation  over  the  bread, 
which  he  finally  ate — thereby  eating  up  all  the  sins  of  the  deceased. 
This  done  he  received  his  fee  of  2s.  6d.,  and  vanished  as  quickly  as 
possible  from  the  general  gaze ;  for,  as  it  was  believed  that  he  really 
appropriated  to  his  own  use  and  behoof  the  sins  of  all  those  over 
whom  he  performed  the  above  ceremony,  he  was  utterly  detested 
in  the  neighbourhood — regarded  as  a  mere  Pariah — as  one  irre¬ 
mediably  lost.  In  Caermarthenshire,  not  far  from  Llandebie,  was  a 
mountain  valley,  where,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  the  people  were  of  a  very  lawless  character.  There 
the  above  practice  was  said  to  have  prevailed  to  a  recent  period, 
and  going  thence  to  those  parts  of  the  country  where,  from  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  works,  and  from  other  causes,  the  people  had  more 
early  become  enlightened,  he  found  the  more  absurd  portions  of  the 
custom  had  been  abandoned,  while  some  still  remained.  Thus  near 
Llanon,  within  twenty  years,  the  plate,  salt  and  bread  were  retained, 
near  Swansea  (and  indeed  very  generally)  only  the  plate  and  salt. 
In  a  parish  near  Chepstow  it  was  usual  to  make  the  figure  of  a  cross 
on  the  salt,  and  cutting  an  apple  or  an  orange  into  quarters,  to  put 
one  piece  at  each  termination  of  the  lines.  There  were  other  slight 
variations  in  those  parts  of  the  custom  still  extant,  as  indeed  variations 
existed  in  old  times  when  it  prevailed  in  all  its  profane  absurdity,  an 
instance  of  which  might  be  found  in  the  adjoining  county,  as  men¬ 
tioned  by  Aubrey  in  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum. 
(See  Ilone  s  Year  Book,  p.  858.)  “  In  the  county  of  Hereford,”  he 

says,  “  was  an  old  custom  at  funerals  to  hire  poor  people  who  were  to 
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take  upon  them  the  sins  of  the  party  deceased.  One  of  them  (he  was 
a  long,  lean,  ugly,  lamentable  poor  rascal)  I  remember  lived  in  a 
cottage  on  Rosse  highway.  The  manner  was  that,  when  the  corpse 
was  brought  out  of  the  house,  and  laid  upon  the  bier,  a  loaf  of  bread 
was  brought  out,  and  delivered  to  the  sin-eater  over  the  corpse,  as 
also  a  inazard  bowl  of  maple  full  of  beer  (which  he  was  to  drink  up), 
and  sixpence  in  money ;  in  consideration  whereof  he  took  upon  him 
ipso  facto  all  the  sins  of  the  defunct,  and  freed  him  or  her  from 
walking  after  they  were  dead.”  Here  the  same  end  was  sought  to  be 
attained  by  a  slightly  different  form.  The  difference  in  the  fee  was 
somewhat  striking,  from  whence  it  might  be  argued  that  a  Caermar- 
thenshire  soul  was  worth  five  times  as  much  as  that  of  a  Hereford¬ 
shire  man — unless  indeed  it  was  not  rather  to  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  the  stout  Marcher  had  fewer  sins  to  get  rid  of. 

Mr.  Allen  observed  that  in  reference  to  the  custom  of  placing 
salt  on  a  corpse  he  was  able  to  bear  testimony  to  its  existence  in 
another  county  (Pembroke),  in  which  their  Association  met  last  year. 
When  a  poor  person  died,  a  plate  with  a  heap  of  salt  on  it  was 
placed  on  the  body,  and  in  the  salt  was  stuck  a  lighted  candle.  He 
should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Moggridge  if  there  was  any  necessary  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  custom  he  had  mentioned  of  the  sin-eater,  and 
the  one  just  named  by  himself.  He  could  not  exactly  see,  but  did  not 
deny  it.  Some  persons  might  think  it  was  rather  Romish  in  its 
nature.  He  did  not  see  that  there  was  any  connexion  between  this 
custom  and  the  introduction  of  the  “sin-eater.”  The  popular  notion, 
in  Pembrokeshire,  with  reference  to  the  placing  of  salt  on  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  was  that  it  kept  away  the  evil  spirit.  It  was  usual, 
after  the  candle  had  been  lighted,  for  the  friends  of  the  deceased  to 
watch  through  the  night  over  the  body,  in  order  that  they  might,  by 
their  presence,  keep  off  the  evil  spirit.  As  regarded  the  salt,  he 
thought  it  might  be  explained  in  this  way — as  an  emblem  of 
purification ;  it  might  be  that  the  salt  was  for  purification,  and 
the  candle  for  keeping  evil  spirits  away.  This  was  a  subject,  if 
any  person  took  delight  in  it,  on  which  further  light  may  be 
thrown ;  for  those  meetings  were  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  what  they  knew,  but  also  to  induce  a  search  for  further 
information. 

The  Rev.  I.  Burleigh  James  suggested  as  the  origin  of  the  custom 
the  scapegoat  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Jelinger  C.  Symons  would  like  to  know  whether  this  custom 
of  sin-eating  was  extinct.  If  not,  to  send  missionaries  abroad  would 
be  a  farce,  while  they  had  customs  so  disgusting  at  home. 

The  President  hoped  they  were  not  entering  into  the  history  of 
present  customs,  but  into  the  history  of  past  events.  It  struck  him 
that  even  at  the  present  day  when  that  melancholy  event  took  place, 
the  death  of  an  individual,  there  was  always  a  certain  respect  paid  to 
the  corpse ;  it  was  not  closed  in  the  coffin,  but  was  left  open  for  a 
certain  time  for  the  inspection  of  friends  ;  the  room  was  hung,  the 
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candles  were  lighted,  and  there  was  always  a  person  in  the  room  who 
remained  during  the  time  that  exhibition  took  place.  It  was  out 
of  respect  to  the  deceased  that  such  ceremony  took  place, — he  could 
not  regard  it  in  any  other  light ;  it  had  been  continued  from  time 
immemorial ;  and,  with  every  degree  of  respect  he  should  entertain 
towards  that  custom,  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  he  could  exclaim 
against. 

Mr.  Jelinger  C.  Symons  said,  of  course  his  impression  was  as  to 
the  custom  of  the  “sin-eater.”  Some  part  of  the  custom  appears  to 
arise  out  of  respect  to  the  dead. 

Mr.  Moggridge  said — Far  be  it  from  him  to  desire  that  anything 
he  should  advance  should  not  be  combated,  for  all  he  wished  to  get 
at  Avas  truth.  He  thought  that  the  gist  of  what  fell  from  Mr.  Allen 
was  that  there  was  no  immediate  connexion  between  the  custom  of 
sin-eater  and  the  plate  and  the  salt.  Starting  from  the  Carmarthen¬ 
shire  valley,  he  found  the  most  horrible  portion  of  the  custom  dropped, 
and  the  rest  still  retained ;  and  as  he  advanced  still  further  he  found 
that  less  remained.  Mr.  Aubrey,  from  whom  he  quoted,  and  who 
was  a  man  of  high  character,  said  that  the  custom  had  existed  both 
in  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire.  Mr.  Aubrey  told  them  he  went  to 
a  cottage  in  Herefordshire,  where  he  saw  a  man  whom  he  described 
as  the  sin-eater ;  and  he  (Mr.  Moggridge)  found,  in  the  very  district 
where  Mr.  Aubrey  had  seen  it  in  its  most  horrid  perfection,  that  the 
more  odious  part  of  the  custom  had  been  removed,  but  portions 
thereof  still  remained.  He  thought  that  the  plate  and  salt  were  of 
eastern  origin.  There  was  only  one  thing  more  that  he  need  trouble 
them  with,  and  that  was  as  to  whether  the  custom  was  extinct.  He 
believed  that  people  were  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  practice ;  one 
case,  he  was  informed,  occurred  four  or  five  years  ago,  but  he  believed 
it  was  extinct  now. 

Mr.  Freeman  inquired  whether  sin-eater  was  the  term  used  in  the 
district  where  the  custom  prevailed? 

Mr.  Moggridge  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

After  some  few  observations  from  Henry  Hodges,  Esq.,  and  W. 
W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq., 

Mr.  W.  Basil  Jones  observed  that  the  Hon.  Chairman  had 
requested  him  to  lay  on  the  table  a  subscription  list  for  the  restoration 
of  Ludlow  Church.  They  would  be  happy  to  receive  the  names  of 
any  gentlemen  who  were  desirous  to  subscribe  towards  so  laudable 
an  object. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  private  business,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  officers  were  unanimously  elected : — 

N  ice-Presidents, — C.  Octavius  S.  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A. ;  C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Glamorganshire. 

Members  of  Committee, — George  T.  Clark,  Esq.,  Athenaeum 
Club;  Thomas  Davies  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Bronwydd,  Cardigan¬ 
shire  ;  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Massie,  M. A.,  St.  Mary’s,  Chester. 
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The  changes  in  the  Rules,  proposed  by  the  Committee,  and  detailed 
in  their  Report,  were  carried  without  opposition. 

Mr.  Freeman  then  moved,  by  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  an 
alteration  in  Rule  XI.,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  enable  members 
to  compound  for  their  annual  subscriptions.  The  proposal  gave  rise 
to  a  lengthened  discussion;  and  finally  Mr.  Freeman  agreed  to  with¬ 
draw  his  motion  for  the  present,  and  to  bring  it  forward  after  due 
notice  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  following  votes  of  thanks  were  then  moved  and  carried  by 
acclamation : — 

1.  To  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood, 
for  their  attendance  at  the  meeting. 

2.  To  the  Hereford  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society, 
and  to  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who  have  contributed  to  the 
Museum  ;  and  to  the  Ludlow  Natural  History  Society,  for 
kindly  giving  access  to  their  collection. 

3.  To  the  Local  Committee  for  their  aid  and  co-operation. 

4.  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Cawdor,  for  his  kind¬ 
ness  in  discharging  the  duties  of  President  of  the  Association 
during  the  past  year. 

5.  To  the  President,  Committee  and  Officers  of  the  Association. 

The  President  having  acknowledged  the  last  vote,  on  behalf  of  him¬ 
self  and  the  other  Officers,  left  the  chair  and  dissolved  the  meeting. 

Saturday,  August  28th. 
excursion. 

Those  members  of  the  Association  who  remained  at  Ludlow  paid  a 
visit  this  morning  to  Middleton  Chapel,  where  there  is  a  very  fine 
rood-screen.  They  then  went  to  Bitterley  to  see  the  churchyard  cross, 
and  afterwards  ascended  the  Titterstone,  where  there  is  a  fine  British 
camp,  in  which  some  excavations  had  been  made  preparatory  to  the 
visit  of  the  Association.  On  descending  from  the  hill,  the  party  were 
hospitably  received  by  the  Rev.  I.  Burleigh  James,  of  Knowbury, 
who  had  acted  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Local  Committee. 


MUSEUM. 

A  temporary  Museum  was  formed  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms  at 
the  New  Buildings,  and  was  furnished  with  cases  and  other  necessary 
apparatus,  wdiicli  their  owners  had  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose. 
Among  the  principal  objects  of  interest  exhibited,  we  may  mention 
the  following : — 

PRIMEVAL. 

A  stone  hammer  ;  a  stone  hatchet,  perforated,  and  of  unusual  form  ;  and  a  small 
stone  ring,  all  found  at  Acton  Scott,  and  five  pieces  of  Kimmeridge  clay  money, 
wore  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Stackhouse  Acton. 
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Two  small  stone  rings  and  a  string  of  beads,  found  in  barrows  on  the  Hoar  Edge. 
— Rev.  H.  Browne. 

A  bronze  paalstaab  found  between  Brampton  Bryan  and  Brandon  Camp. — 
Richard  Price,  Esq. 

Bronze  arrow  head. — T.  O.  Morgan,  Esq. 

ROMAN. 

Objects  from  the  Roman  Villa  at  Acton  Scott,  viz., — three  fragments  of  tiles; 
a  fragment  of  a  tile  with  the  impression  of  a  caliga,  another  with  the  mark  of  a 
dog’s  foot,  another  with  that  of  a  swine  or  goat’s  foot ;  a  piece  of  painted  stucco 
from  the  walls ;  a  specimen  of  concrete  from  the  floor,  and  three  fragments  of 
pottery. — Mrs.  Stackhouse  Acton. 

Tesselated  pavement,  fragments  of  tile  and  patera,  and  coins,  all  from  Kent- 
chester  (MAGNA). — Hereford  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society. 

ARMS. 

Halbert  of  the  time  of  Edward  II.  formerly  preserved  at  Monaughty,  in 
Radnorshire. — R.  Price,  Esq. 

Ancient  sword  and  two  gisarmes. — T.  0.  Morgan,  Esq. 

Arrow  head,  much  corroded,  found  at  Castell-y-Bere,  Merionethshire. — W.  W. 
E.  Wynne,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

Martel  of  iron,  with  portion  of  a  skull  in  which  it  was  found. 

Breastplate  found  on  the  field  of  the  battle  between  Owain  Glyndwr  and  Sir 
Edward  Mortimer,  1403. 

METALWORK. 

Gilt  salt. — Mrs.  Stackhouse  Acton. 

Silver  cup,  set  with  coins. — Mrs.  Nicboll. 

A  complete  set  of  Apostle’s  spoons,  and  one  with  the  figure  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  silver  gilt ;  and  a  small  crucifix. — Edward  Rogers,  Esq. 

Curious  monastic  ring. — Mr.  Phillips,  of  Ludlow. 

Antique  ring  found  at  Mortimer’s  Cross,  Hereford. — Natural  History  and  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society. 

Brass  mortar. — W.  Beddoes,  Esq. 

POTTERY,  &c. 

Earthen  jug  with  silver  lid,  found  in  the  old  house  at  Afcott. — F.  Marston,  Esq. 

Earthen  jug  with  chased  lid. — E.  Rogers,  Esq. 

Green  glass  jug,  spotted  with  white  and  red  enamel.—  Duppa  Duppa,  Esq. 

Three  blue  and  buff  earthenware  jugs,  temp.  Will.  III. — Mrs.  Stackhouse  Acton. 

Fragments  of  medieval  pottery,  from  Castell-y-Bere. — W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq. 
M.P. 


COINS. 

Fine  collections  of  gold  and  silver  coins  were  exhibited  by  the  Hereford  Society, 
Edward  Rogers,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Rogers  also  exhibited  a  small  but 
curious  collection  of  Medals. 


MANUSCRIPTS,  &c. 

A  considerable  number  of  illuminated  books  of  devotion  and  of  documents  was 
exhibited  ;  but  those  which  attracted  the  greatest  attention  were  the  Visitation 
Roll  of  Bishop  Swinfen,  the  Pedigree  of  the  Walcot  Family,  and  a  deed  bearing 
the  great  seal  of  the  Parliament,  having  a  map  of  the  British  Isles  on  the  reverse. 

DRAWINGS,  &c. 

An  illustrated  MS.  account  of  Stokesay  Castle,  by  Mr.  Stackhouse  Acton.  This 
splendid  work  deservedly  attracted  great  attention. 
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Twenty-two  drawings  of  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire  antiquities. — Mrs.  Stack- 
house  Acton. 

Twenty-two  photograph  views  of  antiquities  in  and  near  Ludlow. — Mrs.  Guppy. 

Ground  plan  of  Castell-y-Bere,  Merionethshire. — W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Four  drawings  of  Stokesay  Castle. — R.  Kyrke  Penson,  Esq. 

Two  photograph  views  of  St.  Bride’s-super-Ely,  Glamorganshire. — Rev.  J.  M. 
Traherne. 

Rubbing  of  a  brass  in  Ludford  Church. — Mrs.  Allen. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Christening  robe  of  purple  silk,  inwoven  with  gold  and  silver  thread,  and  fringed 
with  silver  lace. - Walcot,  Esq. 

Part  of  the  scarlet  cloak  in  which  Charles  I.  was  beheaded.  Presented  to  his 
page,  Humphrey  Walcot. - Walcot,  Esq. 

Ancient  chair,  formerly  preserved  in  the  castle. — Mr.  Evans. 

Carved  oak  chimney-piece,  Cinquecento,  from  a  house  in  the  Narrows,  Ludlow. 
— H.  Jlutchings,  Esq. 

Small  trunk,  supposed  to  have  been  a  jewel  casket,  and  curiousjapanned  coffee¬ 
pot  with  lamp. — Duppa  Duppa,  Esq. 

Two  small  bronze  figures  of  musqueteers. — Capt.  Wellings. 

Pair  of  querns. — Hereford  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society. 

The  Museum  of  the  Ludlow  Natural  History  Society,  to  which 
the  members  of  the  Association  were  admitted  by  the  kindness  of  that 
body,  contains,  in  addition  to  a  splendid  collection  of  fossil  organic 
remains,  and  other  objects  which  fall  more  immediately  within  its 
scope,  a  small  but  interesting  collection  of  antiquities,  including  some 
extremely  valuable  specimens  of  arms  and  armour,  and  some  instru¬ 
ments  of  torture. 


The  Committee  beg,  on  the  part  of  the  Association,  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  the  authors  of  the  following  works,  by  whom  they  were 
presented  to  the  Society  during  the  meeting,  viz  : — 

Documents  connected  with  the  History  of  Ludlow  and  the  Lords 
Marchers.  Royal  8vo.  London,  1841.  By  the  President. 

Antiquites  Celtiques  et  Antediluviennes.  8vo.  Paris,  1849.  By 
M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  of  Abbeville. 

Some  Account  of  Ancient  Guilds ,  Trading  Companies,  and  the 
origin  of  Shrewsbury  Show.  By  Henry  Pidgeon,  Esq.,  of  Shrews¬ 
bury. 


The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at 
Brecon,  in  1853 ; 

Sir  Joseph  Bailey,  Bart.,  M.P.,  President. 


Cumbrian  Inijauihigifitl  Issnriafian. 


PATRONS. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT, 
The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Westminster, 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Donraven,  ( President  1849,) 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cawdor,  ( President  1851,) 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere, 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Viscount  Dungannon, 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Viscount  Hill, 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor, 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David’s, 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Bagot. 

OFFICERS. 

President. 

The  Honourable  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P. 

President  Elect. 


Sir  Joseph  Bailey,  Bart.,  M.P. 


Vice-Presidents. 


The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph, 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Bangor, 

R.  Myddelton  Biddulph,  Esq.,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Denbighshire, 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Chester, 
Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward 
Cust,  K.H., 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  David’s, 
James  Dearden,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Viscount  Emlyn, 
M.P., 

Sir  Stephen  R.  Glynne,  Bart.,  F.S.A., 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Flintshire,  ( Presi¬ 
dent  1847,  1848,) 

Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Sir  John  Hanmer,  Bart.,  M.P., 

W.  Bulkeley  Hughes,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Capel  Hanbury  Leigh,  Esq.,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Monmouthshire, 


The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Llandaff, 
F.R.S., 

C.  Octavius  S.  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P., 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  Nicholl,M.P.,  D.C.L. 
Sir  T.  Phillips,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
Colonel  Powell,  M.P.,  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Cardiganshire, 

Edward  Rogers,  Esq., 

C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Glamorganshire, 

The  Rev.  the  President  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford, 

Colonel  Lloyd  V.  Watkins,  M.P.,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Brecknockshire, 

The  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Windsor, 

W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq.,  M.P.,  ( Presi¬ 
dent  1850). 


Committee. 

The  President,  with  all  those  who  have  filled  the  office ; 
Vice-Presidents ;  the  Treasurer ;  the  General,  Local, 
retaries ;  and  the  following : — 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Traherne,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

F.S.A., 

Rev.  Charles  Williams,  B.D., 

J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S., 

Rev.  Rowland  Williams,  M.A.,  Canon 
of  St.  Asaph, 

Rev.  Edmund  Melvill,  M.A.,  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  St.  David’s, 
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of  the  Vice-Presidents,  shall  take  the  Chair,  and  in  their  absence  the  Committee  shall 
appoint  a  Chairman ;  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Annual,  or  any  other,  General 
Meeting,  shall  have  an  independent  as  well  as  a  casting  vote. 

XIX.  — A  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  whole  year  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Annual  Meeting. 

XX.  — At  the  Annual  Meetings,  Tickets  shall  be  issued  to  Subscribing  Members 
gratuitously,  and  to  Corresponding  Members  and  Strangers  on  the  payment  of  Ten 
Shillings  each,  admitting  them  to  the  Excursions,  Exhibitions,  and  Meetings ; 
provided  that  it  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  President  and  General  Secretaires  from 
time  to  time  to  fix  the  price  of  Corresponding  Members’  and  Strangers’  Tickets  at 
such  a  sum  as  they  shall  deem  most  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  place  in 
which  the  Annual  Meeting  shall  take  place. 

XXI. -— Wherever  it  is  practicable,  the  Local  Committees  shall  cause  Meetings  to 
"®^®ld  their  several  districts,  and  shall  encourage  the  formation  of  Museums. 

XXII.  The  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to  make  such  Bye-Laws  as  may 
om  time  to  time  appear  to  them  expedient,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  at  the  next  General  Meeting. 
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